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Weather. 


Art. I.—THE QUARTER. 

T he plentiful supply of rain in the second quarter 
of the year rendered the last quarter of 1908 
healthy in every way and the city was practically free 

from epidemics during the months 
under review. The agricultural pros¬ 
pects were also brighter, and altogether we had much to 
be thankful for. The absence, however, of the usual win¬ 
ter showers has invested the cold weather with more than 
ordinary mildness, and there is the danger that the 
entire absence of rain might result in the outbreak of 
small-pox and other diseases in the earlier part of 
the new year. 

The political sky, which was thick with clouds 

during the early part of the quarter, 
brightened considerably during the 
latter part, which was, no doubt, due in a great measure 
to the sudden change of front presented by a 
Government which was at one time regarded as weak 
and vacillating. The famous speech of Lord Minto, 
delivered at Lucknow on the eve of^ his sudden* 
return to Calcutta from the hills, gave great relief 
to the loyalists, while it also was a decision indicating 
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tbat the door was about^to be closed down on sedition 
in India. Following almo.st immediately after that 
memorable speech and coming as a bolt from the 
LS,ue was the passing in one sitting of the Viceroy’s 
Council, of the Crimes Act, as well hs, the resorting 
to Regulation III. of i8i8 in regard to a number of 
influenlial persons who were removed to unknown 
places for having toyed with sedition too long. The 
effect was most satisfactory, and many who, befbre, 
had remained silent came out and avowed their loy¬ 
alty. By happy coincidence these repressive measures 
synchronised with the publication of the scheme of 
Reforms which had been foreshadowed earlier in the 
year and which vindicated the honour of British justice. 
They were received all over India in the true spirit, 
and on every hand were acclaimed as a sign of 
strength, and not of weakness, as advanced by some 
critics of these wise measures, and though, of course, 
as time goes on there may have to be the necessary 
pruning here and there, the value of these Reforms 
remains ; they have been received with deep gratitude 
by the people of this country. 

The feeling of the great bulk of the people has 

been reflected at the sittings of the 
The Congress. Congress held in Madras during the 

closing days of the quarter. The eloquent and impas¬ 
sioned address of the President laid the imprimatur 
on the proceedings which followed. It breathed loyalty 
to the core and showed how the hearts of the Indian 
people had been touched by the conciliatory action of 
the Government. It would be no exaggeration to say 
Ihart the Congress of 1908 marks the “parting of the 
ways ” between Constitutionalists and Extremists with 
the triumph of the former. 



THE QUARTER. 


The quarter was signalised by two most impc*-- 

tant events. The retirement on 30thi’ 
November, of Sir Andrew Frasy, 
from the Lieutenant-Governorship-“bf 
Berfgal, was the'occasion of much appreciative reference 
to His Honor’s services to the country. In no time id 
his Indian career, perhaps, did the finer qualities of the 
man stand out in such bold relief as during the 
last days of his office in India. The attempt on his 
life and his miraculous escape are still fresh in our 
minds, and though he had to go about protected at 
every turn, he carried himself with a calmness that 
evoked praise on every hand, and he left the scene 
of his, labours and trials amid a chorus of regret in 
spite of the strong disapproval which his policy 
evoked in certain quarters. He was succeeded by 
Sir E. N. Baker in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal, a position which had been rendered peculiarly 
responsible owing to the happening of recent events. 
The appointment of a strong man at such a juncture 
was essential and, therefore, the assumption of the 
office by Sir P 2 . N. Baker who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the conditions in Bengal was hailed with approba¬ 
tion, the change in the political situation is in 
some measure ascribed to Sir E. N. Baker who is 
happily one of those officials who knows how to temper 
firmness with mercy and this combination is felt to be 
most necessary at the present time. 

I he sanction by the Secretary of State to the 
, building of a bridge over the Lower 

The Sara Bridge. ^ . 

Ganges at Sara was received during 
the quarter with much satisfaction in Calcutta. Mr. Gctles, 
the Chief Engineer of the Nilgiri Railway, has been 
entrusted with the work and operations will be 
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cdmnrenced shortly. The quarter also witnessed the com¬ 
pletion of a number of important buildings, among them 
that of the Chartered Bank Building in Clive Street, 
which perhaps constitutes the finest building in our midst. 
We have to offer our hearty congrafulations to those 

gentlemen who have been the reck, 

CongTMulations. . r t t , i i T 

pients of Honours at the hands of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor in the distribution of 
New Year’s Honours, among whom we are glad*to 
notice, Mr. T. R. Wynne the popular President of the 
Railway Board who has been knighted ; and Mr. R. N 
Mukerjee, Senior Partner of the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Martin and Co., Engineers and Contractors of 
this city who has received the C. I.E. 

Lord Kitchener, the Commander-in-Chief in India, 

^ is popularly regarded as a mortal 

Without the “ milk of human kind¬ 
ness," but from recent events which have happened 
there is every indication that the popular idea is erro¬ 
neous. He has shown his consideration for officers, 
both British and Indian, in the substantial increase 
which has been allotted to their salaries. The conces¬ 
sions have been received with widespread feelings of 
satisfaction, and if they have been tardy in coming 
they are none the less welcome on that account. 

The closing days of the year were marred by one 

- , , of the most appalling calamities which 

Italy s borrow, i * ^ ^ 

has occured for hundreds of years, 
namely that of the terrible earthquake which occurred 
in the south of Italy and Sicily, and which has claimed 
about 200,000 victims and the destruction of the capital 
of Sicily, the town of Reggio and other places of "lesser 
importance. The harrowing scenes which occurred have 
sent a thrill of horror throughout the civilized world 
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and every land is eager to render some assistance to the 
helpless sufferers. In India we have been called upon to" 
assist, and have no doubt the appeal will be _ readily 
responded to by Indians and Europeans alike. 

* An event whish cast a gloom over the Western 

Presidency was the death during 

Death of Lady Clarke. , . /• i r 

the latter part of the quarter ot 
Her Excellency Lady Clarke, the wife of the Governor 
of Bombay. Himself a striking personality Sir George 
§ydenham Clarke was doubly fortunate in possessing 
in his late wife a lady who captivated all hearts by her 
kindness and constant desire to be a good friend to 
^11 irrespective of race or creed. That she was beloved 
in the capital of her husband’s dominions was amply 
testified by the universal mourning which followed 
her demise at Mahableshwar after a painful and linger¬ 
ing illness—a mourning which was not confined to Euro¬ 
peans but was fully shared by the various communities 
in Bombay and Poona, and no more practical confirma¬ 
tion of the sorrow felt at her death could have been 
offered than the closing of all the native places of 
business on the day of the funeral. A fund has been 
started to perpetuate her blessed memory by some 
suitable memorial and is being largely subscribed to. 

It was thought at one time that in consequence 
of Lady Clarke's death the Governor of Bombay would 
relinquish his appointment, and the leading papers in the 
Western Presidency struck the keynote of the popular 
feeling when they said that such a step would be regard¬ 
ed as a calamity. The fears entertained, however, have 
provgd unfounded, as His Excellency has determined, in 
the face of his great grief, to continue at his high pos*t of 
duty. In his talented daughter he possesses one who will 
be able in some measure to take the place of her mother 
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A Trying Time. 


inasmuch as she has already identified herself in a large 
'measure with the people of the Western Presidency. 

In no part of India, perhaps, was the political situa¬ 
tion fraught with more danger than 
in the Western* Presidency, wfiich 
has lon^ been the hot bed of sedition though it did not 
manifest itself with the same amount of effervescence as 
in Bengal. From time to time we had evidence of tjjiis 
and the directing hand was well-known in official circles. 


Bal Gungadhar Tilak’s residence at Poona was one of the 
headquarters of the conspiracy movement against the 
British Raj, and it was fortunate that Bombay possessed 
at the critical moment a strong Governor in the person of 
Sir George Clarke, who nipped the movement in the bud 
by removing the most dangerous figure, alike from his 
popularity, and his resources, from India. The same ruler 
soon after indicated his strength and purpose by reducing 
the sentence of transportation in consideration of the age 
of the man who had been one of the chief organisers of 
the movement having for its object the overthrow of the 
British Raj. The removal of Tilak was accompanied by 
wild demonstrations of lawlessne.ss, but this was only a 
passing madness. The people realized, very soon, the 
error of their ways, the tempering of firmness with mercy 
had had a wonderful influence and the close of the 
quarter saw the restoration of the most harmonious rela¬ 
tions between rulers and ruled. 

An epoch-making event, which took place during 

the closing days of last year, was 
The indo-Ccylon Cun meeting of their Excellencies 

nection. ^ r n * i j 

the Governors of Madras^ and 
CJe/lon at PaJUmben in connection with the proposed 
Indo-Ceylon Railway, via Rameswarain. The Indo- 
Ceylon connection has been talked and written about 
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for years, but the multiplicity of proposals put forth 
from time to time looked as if it would not be an* 
accomplished fact for many years to come. It is owin<^ 
to the enterprise shown by the South Indian Railwafy 
Conspany that nratters have at last come to a head and 
the connection is now assured of accomplishment in thd 
near future. While various suggestions were being made 
as to the shape this connection was to take, the South 
Indian Railway extended their system to Madapan, and 
continued it again across the island of Rameswaram, the 
only remaining link to complete the connection with 
Ceylon comprising the crossing of the small strip of 
water between Mandapan and Paumben, the 23 miles 
tJetween Rameswaram and Manaar, and the construction 
of a line from the main line of the Ceylon Railway 
fr^m Madawachi to Manaar. At the conference which 


took place at Paumben their Excellencies had the advice 
of Sir T. R. Wynne, Chairman of the Railway Board, 
and it was no doubt due to that gentlemans wide 
knowledge of the subject that matters have been ac¬ 
celerated. His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon, as 
the outcome of the conference, has sanctioned the con¬ 
struction of the Railway on his side, and it is expected 
that the Madras Government will give early sanction 
to the construction of a swing-bridsje over the 
Paomben Straits and the inauguration of a ferry service 
between Rameswaram Island and Manaar. The dream, 
therefore, of a through service between Peshawar and 
Colombo will soon be realized. That it will, when 
finished, solve the Labour Problem which has confronted 
the premier Crown Colony for some years back, is a 
foregone conclusion. 

The Report of the Health Officer of Calcutta, 


Pla^e* 


received during the quarter, makes 
us feel justified in entertaining 
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the hope that we are awithin measurable distance of 
•exterminating the plague, if the facts and figures given 
in the report by Dr. Pearse, Special Health Officer to 
tlVe Corporation, for the year ending 30th June 1908, 
correctly represent the present state ^f things. In this 
feport we are told that the plague mortality “was the 
lowest on record since plague first visited this city.” A 
striking feature of this report is the fact stated that 
the virulence of the disease suddenly subsided at fhe 
height of the epidemic. This will be better under¬ 
stood when it is stated that there are two well-defined 
periods, the “ quiescent ” and the “ active." The 
latter extends from March to June ; and it was in 
April 1908 that there was a sudden cessation, in its 
virulence. Dr Pearse accounts for this as follows : — 
“ The reduced mortality seems to have been due fco 
the lessened severity of the outbreak, and not to an 
equal reduction in mortality throughout the successive 
stages of the recrudescence.” 

The tables relating to the incidents of the disease 
throw a lucid light on the indiscriminate nature of the 
attacks. “ From 20 to 60 years," says Dr. Pearse, 
“ there seems to be an equal susceptibility to the disease. 
Youth is a small protection, but old age none. The 
mortality is greater at the extremes of life, and espe¬ 
cially in old age.” The “ caste ” tables show thqt 
Hindus are more susceptible to the disease than Maho- 
medans and Christians ; the deaths being 1,458, 345 
and 5, respectively. 

The Committee appointed by the local Government 
to revise the Calcutta Building Regulations recommend¬ 
ed that the floors of all warehouses used for the storage 
of articles intended for human consumption should be 
paved with some impermeable material, and this assumed 
concrete* form during the quarter. . . 



Art. II.-A MERE PREFACE. 

PAST—PRESENT—AND FUTURE. 

They sleej>—the long lost dead who went before / 

Bui they have left a stirrings moving score 
Of men and women^ of their thoughts and thingSy 
Which^ as we ponder^ mantle us with wings 
Vf herewith we fly back on a pictured past, 

No longer mummied--quickened^ throbbing, cast 
In moulds that do not so much shape as give 
To byegone forms the power once more to live. 

And as we look and dream and dream and look 
Upon the pages of the time-worn booky 
Either wc go back or they forward move, 

And meeting, in a midway focus, prove 
That we are they and they are we, a token 
Of mystic ojteness never to be broken ; 

A “ unity of race never undone 
While seasons come and go and ages run. 

And as the faded page eyes keenly scan. 

Ears hear “ this is the brotherhood of man^ 

The device of falling asleep and awaking after years 
to find a world changed, so changed as to snap heart¬ 
strings tied to an endeared past, has already proved the 
theme of touching romance. The trick of projecting 
imagination forward, and picturing men and women, 

' and the web they weave into the society of some time to 
come—the further off the more enthralling—has also 
taxed the invention of the literary conjurer, and amused 
and beguiled his audience. Whether of these two is the 
more fascinating occupation, for minds in which reflec¬ 
tion and emotion struggle for mastery, may perhaps 
find its solution, or some approach to it, in the fi^st ^ 
article on the “English iiK India” republished bodily 
from the first number of the' Calcutta Review. This 
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Htticle by an unnamed writer of keen insight, bright im 
agination, and fine power of expression, is placed before 
the Anglo-Indian public of to-day with, let it be frankly 
confessed, a twofold purpose. One is to give a practical 
illustration of the success with whic^ the first Anglo- 
. Indian quarterly, with any pretensioft to rank with similar 
first class productions at Home, at once enlisted the 
best literary talent available in India for its pages ; 
maintained this high tradition from year to y^ar ; 
reflected the varying phases of Anglo-Indian life with a 
success not to be called in question ; and has survived, 
in this ‘ land of regrets and fleeting conditions, for a 
period of more than sixty years. The other is to enable 
readers of to-day to recall a past in which every Anglo- 
Indian, worthy of the name and of the social 'bond of 
which we all form aspiring, even if sometimes per¬ 
spiring, units, is or ought to be deeply interested. C 3 ur 
forbears have lived their own life in conditions which 
once differed much from those which mould us, or perhaps, 
as the poet sings, give life to the forms in which we 
appeal to others of the same or of other times. But if 
the resemblances which this old world story recalls are 
not few, the contrasts which it draws are many. Merely 
touching lightly on a few political incidents, in order to 
fix the period of his starting point, the writer plunges 
in tnedias res of the social life of another day. , He . 
rejoices to note that, whereas letters once took from f 5 ur 
to six months to reach Home, in his time they took only 
five weeks, and he glories in this “rapidity of communica¬ 
tion.” What would he say to our seventeen days? He de¬ 
lights in the remembrance that, whereas once wives were 
few in this land of exile, while hetairai aboundedj m his 
happier days the kaleidoscope had been turned and had 
presented a healthier picture, showing a growing reversed 
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disproportion between children who could rightly claim ^ 
father’s sacred name and others who could not. -He* 
touches also on the difference between the days when even 
such a man as Shore came out on a salary of Rs. 8 4 
month, and others lij^e him were allowed to amass in trades 
fortunes which could not be accounted for by multiplying* 
the amount of their salaries by the period of their s’ervice, 
and the later period, sixty years ago, when the pagoda 
treft had ceased to be shaken, and men. if determined 
to obtain wealth, had to devise other methods of 
doing so. The distractions of a voyage Home and 
back, in his “Then and Now,” are pourtrayed with 
a master hand. A philosophic note is struck in a 
remark ^on the “ home-going tendency,” which even in 
1844 had begun to separate Anglo-Indian minds from 
Indian interests, threatening an age of aloofness which 
has unhappily since come upon us with all its drawbacks, 
and widened almost if not altogether into a yawning gulf. 
“ The race of genuine old Indians ” he siyhs, alluding 
not to natives of India but to the men of our own race 
who mostly lived and died here, or if they went Home, 
went after greater intervals of time, and rarely before 
they had become wealthy, jaundiced, and almost without 
livers to speak of, “is nearly extinct.” We sing the same 
tune to-day, but in a sadder minor tone, which has some¬ 
times the same echo with a deeper meaning, but oftener 
alas ! has to be pitched in a shriller key with a significance 
all its own. What would he think, what would he say, 
if, after dwelling on the vastdifferences which distinguish¬ 
ed the miserable dwellings of 1700 with the “ palaces ” of 
1844, which had sprung up in our capital cities, he could 
lookem the majestic piles of buildings which entrance the’ 
eyes of ordinary spectators, if they sometimes strike 
down into the hearts of Engineers who have to calculate 
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Stability of foundations in a city built on sand. The 
candid manner in which quotations are made from 
authentic records—some written by the very relatives 
and descendants of men whom they name—disclosing 
the different rates of salary drawp at different rimes 
•by people who have become great in history—and 
all sho'Wing how these heroes had to give salaries 
to servants or make other payments, the aggregate of 
which exceeded by large amounts the allowances wfiich 
they received, is rather entertaining. Of course there 
was a sort of lawful trade which was winked at, as well as 
unlawful perquisites which were blinked over. It is in 
some cases left to the charitable to describe later opu¬ 
lence to either source, and there may be no need to-day 
to discriminate. “ Even before Clive’s first administra¬ 
tion the condition the yo.inger s»^rvants of the Company 
was not one greatly to be cov^eted ” Perhaps the same 
language may, for different rea.'-ons, be applied to their 
succe.ssors of our own day One, upon a time, in order to 
restrain extravagance, “ the services of a chattah-wallah 
were prohibited bv Government ’ and the use of lace on 
male garments forb'durn, not for peekaboo reasons, but 
for its costliness, ^n 1844, it is .said, “ there is more 
Christianity in India now-a-days but where it was stock¬ 
ed is wisely not made known. We all know that a Civil 
Servant's wife gets a pension of j^soo a year, but to.be ‘ 
assured that this circumstance was translated by 
" husband hunters ” into a statistic that the budding states¬ 
man was worth that much, “dead or alive,” is a cruel 
reflection upon fair women, some of whom, even when 
drawing that pension, have given it up to marry a second 
• h«sband with no such insurance tacked on to his 'wed¬ 
ding garment The answer to the riddle “ How long 
does a widow mourn for her first husband ? ” - namely, 
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“For a second ”—may or may ndt be true, but may betray 
a far deeper and much nobler instinct than covetousness, * 
which is idolatry. It is certain that the divisions of 
Anglo-Indian Society were more marked in 1844. an^ 
evefl later, th^ how. In 1859, at a great famine fund 
meeting, Sir Bartle Frere insolently referred to Mr. 
Peterson, the leader of the Calcutta Bar, who had made 
some remarks before him, as '* the person ” who had said 
so and so—an indiscretion which the local press resented, 
and which no Civilian w’ould repeat to day, when money 
is the secret of all influence, opening the door of Society 
to anyone who sells things for more than he pays for them, 
and grow rich on the difference. Commerce is a real 
power which is recognised at Government House as well 
as in the Legi.slature where, whether it redeems its op¬ 
portunities, is a question wh.f'^ is iiever raised in the 
C.\i ( UTTA Review, and will never ’ e answered anywhere, 
until the expectation of the revelatioii of the secrets of all 
hearts is fulfilled. Caie has be n taken to quote as little 
as possible from the charming a-ticle reintroduced to the 
Indian public in this mere j..’" htc -vhich is designed to 
whet the appetites 01 ail lovers oi let rs and of Anglo- 
Indian story ; and to inspir. , it possiuie, in minds in 
which it may rot c" ist. an a[»petire f'^'" the one maga¬ 
zine which has enchiiued the talent and genius of 
An^lo-Indian Society from one of its early days until now. 

Historicus. 


THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 

Art. I.—I. Anglo-India, Social, Moral, and Political; being a 
yinelUction of papers from the Asiatic Journal. 3 vols. 8v(k 
London. 1838, 

. Society in India, by an Indian Officer. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 
1841. 
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3- The Stranger in India* or Three Years in Calcutta^ by 
G, W, Johnson^ Esq. 2vols.%vo. London. 1843. 

4. The Bengallee, or Sketches of Society in the East—a new 
Edition 2 Zfols. ?>vo, Calcutta. 1843. 

XT * 

,Not very many years have passed away, since even weli“ 
informed^people in England knew little more about an Anglo' 
Indian, than that he was very rich—very yellow—and very 
ill-tempered ; that he dwelt in a country where fevers and liver 
complaints were abundant, where tigers and mosquitoes preyed 
on the human race, where hookahs were smoked and widows 
burned, and curry eaten and wealth acquired ; that he left 
England young, healthy and poor, and came back old, decrepit, 
and rich ; that he spent a life of luxurious solitude and wretched* 
ness, and brought home his ill-gotten wealth, to bestow it after 
a few years of isolation and discontent, upon some distant rela¬ 
tive, or compliant friend, who had invested his patience in ei 
profitable market, and borne with the old man’s humorrf to the 
last. These liver-decayed old Indians were principally useful 
in bad novels and worse comedies. They appeared, in the thirfl 
volume or the fourth act, to make a virtuous maiden happy for 
life, or to disconcert the schemes of some unprincipled nephew 
(for it will be observed that in novels and comedies old Indians 
are always uncles) to the consummation of poetical justice and 
the advancement of public morals. Of India itself little more 
was known, than that Calcutta and Madras were, somehow or 
other, two of its principal components; that the climate was very 
hot and very unhealthy ; and that the Great Mogul, the hero 
of the playing cards, was one of its most magnificent potentates. 
Whether Madras was in Calcutta, or Calcutta in Madras ; or 
whether they were contiguous cities, like London and Westmins¬ 
ter ; whether Tippoo Sahib was the Great Mogul, or whether 
the Great Mogul was one of the Princesses of Oude ; all t^ese 
were questions, which only the very knowing were competeRt 
satisfactorily to solve. We have now before us a novel, written 
just a quarter of a century ago—one, too, which enjoyed some 
popularity in its day—wherein the heroine is said to have pro¬ 
ceeded to Madras up the River Hooghly ; and another party is 
described as spending his time between Calcutta and Madras, as 
though they were as close as London and Hampstead. We 
quote this as no solitary instance of the amount of kno^^fdge 
pos^ssed even by book-writers, when we were some few years 
younger than we are now It is not to be forgotten that a 
certain reverend poet, novelist and dramatist, conspicuous less 
for his talents in either of these capacities, than for his intense 
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admiration of a profligate monarc*)!, commenced his greatest 
poetical work with the notable line— _ • 

There’s gloiy on thy mountains, prond Bengal! 

Bengal being about as famous for its mountains, as the Pays- 
Bas^ but not more.so. We need not multiply examples. Whilst 
writers undertalcing to instruct the public, manifested this 
amount of ignorance, it is not surprising that more ordinaiy 
people, in the intercourse of daily life, fell into the most egregi¬ 
ous blunders—confounding the three presidencies ; conceiving 
In^ia to be one small integral principality traversed in a few 
days ; entrusting to a Bengal cadet or writer, letters or parcels 
for parties at Bombay, with strict injunctions to deliver them in 
person ; enquiring from a returned Bengallee after some denizen 
of Madras, whom, of course, he “ musi know ”—all these things, 
we say, were not to be wondered at, even although there were 
few respectable families in the country, not connected, through 
some of their members, with our glorious dependencies in the 
east. • 

Until within the last ten years, the communication between 
Kngland and India has been both slow and irregular. The 
establishment of a line of steam-vessels, reducing the distance 
by two-thirds, and conveying not only mails, but passengers, 
from India to England in little more than a month—this, follow¬ 
ing close upon the renewal of the Charter, under which the 
country was thrown open to adventurers of every class—has 
increased, in an enormous degree, the amount of passengers and 
letters, despatched to and from India ; and by giving a propor¬ 
tionate impetus to the local press, still further multiplied the 
sources of information thus thrown open to the mother country. 
The number of letters, despatched every month, by the Bombay 
steamers, exceeds thirty thousand ; the number of printed papers 
ten thousand. Many of these letters and papers are delivered 
in ^-ondon five weeks after they are despatched ; and in little 
more than two months an answer to a letter sent from Bombay 
may be received at that place. This rapidity of communica¬ 
tion, coupled with its certainty,is an extreme provocative to 
frequent corresspondence, not only between parties engaged in 
business, but between private individuals. In former years a 
letter was four, five, six, perhaps, sevenmonths on its way. “ We 
are now,” wrote Sir James Mackintosh, in 1805, “ within five days 
of s^x months from the date of our last London paper;” and again 
in 1811, “ seven months from the date of the last London NeWs. 


* It is very, very rarely, that an Overland Mail miscarries ; the Memnon. Iron 
Steamer, with the Indian Mails of July, 1843, was lost near Aden, and few of the 
bo,es were many 

Agou. 
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If^an answer were received* within the year, the letter-writer 
(bought himself fortunate. This was disheartening and repell- 
ing. Correspondence, even.between intimate friends and dear 
relatives, soon flagged ; fell off by degrees ; and ere long ceased 
altogether. Parties in England, or in the interior of India, had 
no knowledge of the date of a vessel’s departure., Hence further 
delays. A letter was, perhaps, several weeks, lying idle at the 
General Post Office, or in the duftur-khana of a Calcutta agent. 
After this long rest, it was probably despatched by a vessel bound 
for several intermediate ports, and did not reach iis destination, 
until other letters of a more recent date had been receiv ed. AH 
this was vexatious, in the highest degree ; and as regular corre¬ 
spondence was out of the question, people soon began to meditate 
on the expediency of abandoning that, which was fraught with 
so much inconvenience and annoyance. The establishment of a 
regular Steam Communication between the two countries has 
remedied all this, and made every Englishman and English¬ 
woman, in the three presidencies, a periodical letter-writer. ‘ 

The rapidity and regularity of the communication between 
the two countries induced, at the same time, a greater 
desire after Indian news. The number of local journafs 
despatched to England was soon multiplied. A class of pub¬ 
lications, unknown before, sprung up, and in a short time 
acquired a strenuous vitality. Papers were prepared, expressly 
for the Overland Mail, containing a summary of the month’s 
news, and issued on the morning of Post-day. These were 
despatched, in large numbers, by Indian residents to their 
friends at home. The British press soon began to perceive the 
importance of obtaining the earliest and most correct Indian 
intelligence. The leading morning journals secured the services 
of clever and experienced correspondents at Calcutta and 
Bombay. These writers despatched their letters, containing an 
abstract of the month’s news, and the most interesting extracts, 
afforded by the Indian journals, to the care of an agent at Paris, 
whose business it was to forward the despatches to the coast b*^ 
a special courier. Thus the French mail was often anticipated 
by several hours. Second editions were published ; and the 
Indian news, for the time, was even more talked of than the last 
partisan debate in Parliament, or the state of the poll at a 
pending election. 

^ It must be admitted, however, that much of the in^grest* 
whi&h has lately been attached to the news from India, owes its 
birth to the important and exciting character of the events, 
which have been enacted in the romantic countries beyond the 
Sutlej aiyj the Indus. The history of the English in India, 
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during the last six years, is on^ of extraordinary interest. 
The chronicles of the whole work do not furnish a series of 
more vivid and exciting scenes of picturesque warfare. -Con-* 
tcmplating the whole, it is difficult to believe, that we are not 
poring over some highly wrought narrative of fictitious adven¬ 
ture “Truth is ^strange ; stranger than fiction,” The siefe 
of Herat—Hertit, wrested from the grasp of tiie Persian, 
by the wondrous energy of a young British officer,* who chance 
guided to the “ gate of India,” threw himself into the btjeagured 
city to revive the failing energies of the besieged, and sustain 
th|m unvanquished, until diplomacy had done the rest ; the 
assemblage of the “ Army of the Indus the magnincent gather¬ 
ing at Ferozepore ; the march of the Bengal and Bombay 
columns of the grand force, through an unknown and dangerous 
country ; the triumphant entry of Shah Soojah into Candahar ; 
the capture of the stronghold of Ghuznee; the preparations 
made for our reception at Urghundee, where Dost Mahomed, 
having drawn up his guns in position, was basely deserted 
by his •followers ; the flight of the Dost ; the pursuit of the 
chivalrous Outram ; the progress to Caubul ; the mummeries 
enacted there ; the march to Bameean ; the passage ol the 
Hindoo Khoosh ; the return of the Bombay Troops ; the cap¬ 
ture of Khelat ; and the death of Mehrab Khan ; the lull, 
the deceitful calm, and then the re-appearance of the 
Dost, the assemblage of the Oosbegs, and the rising of the 
Kohisthanees ; the victory of Bameean ; the defeat of Purwun- 
durrah ; the last gallant charge of the Ameer, and the surrender, 
of the single horseman in his dress of goat-skin, at a moment 
when the pale face of panic was watching despairingly the pro¬ 
gress of events. Have w'e not here the first volume of an excit¬ 
ing romance ? It awoke the slumbering interest of the people of 
England. Peace had girt us around for many a long day ; there 
was “ a pin-drop silence ; ” and the trumpet of war w^as heard from 
afar, heard for a time even above the din of sonorous faction. 
CcAintry gentlemen were seen looking at their maps ; and the 
works of Elphinstone and Burnes were diligently sought after by 
all the oracles of the Town. Diners-out crammed themselves with 
forced-meat balls of Affghan history and geography ; and mem¬ 
bers of Parliament learnt just enough to enable them to expose 
th eir ignorance to the world. _ 

• This had not been long written, when the sad tidings of Eldred Potunger’s 
early death reached Calcutta. Strange that he should have been the first actor in the 
Affg*'':n War and the last in the China War ; that he should have been ihc prologue 
of the one and the epilogue of the other ; that he should have defended Herat agamst 
the Persians, and that to him should have been entrusted, for conveyance to England, 
the supplementary Chinese treaty. Sad, that be should have escaped all the perils 
of the war in Afghanistan, to die from the effects of the accursed climate of one of 
our new Chinese Golgotbas. 
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At the same time, another great drama was being enacted in 
the far east—one, too, which excited even more interest than the 
^reat Central Asian tragedy. The war with China broke out. 
This was eminently calculated to excite not only interest, but 
al^rm. People, as they laid down their breakfast cup, and took 
up the morning paper, to read how Commissipner Linn had gut- 
manoeuvred Captain Elliott, sighed as the thought fetole over them, 
“and there shall be no more tea" Of Affghanistan they had known 
nothing, before England marched an army across the Indus to de¬ 
pose the reigning monarch; and even then they cared little about 
the matter, except as something to talk about But China—every¬ 
body knew that China yielded us our Hyson and Bohea ; some 
knew that it was famous for roses, pigs and porcelain ; and a few 
had dim notions of ivory toys, preserved ginger, and damask silks. 
Of the inhabitants, we deemed that the men wore pig-tails, and 
that the popular admiration for little feet, or the inherent pro¬ 
pensities of the Chinese dames to elope from their legitimate 
guardians, rendered it necessary that the Ladies should be 
crippled. China and the Chinese had in fact been ever an 
interesting place and an interesting people ; and when the war 
broke out, it engrossed more of the popular attention in England 
than the war on the other side of the Indus. The lead was 
taken, but not kept The Caubul insurrection, in all its fury, 
burst over the heads of the British representatives. Suddenly, 
they found themselves girt around with rebellion ; fire and 
slaughter on every side. Then began the second volume of the 
great Caubul Romance. The rising of the Ghilzies—the 
march of Sale’s force—the attack upon the city—the murder of 
Sir A. Burnes—the beleaguered cantonments—the blockaded 
citadel—the gathering of the enemy on the heights—our 
spiritless efforts to dislodge them—the deadening effects of cold 
and starvation—the melancholy vacillation of the Military 
authorities—the negociations of the Envoy and the insolence of 
the enemy—the [massacre at Charekar—the interview with 
Mahomed Akbar—the bloody scene which ensued—the march'of 
the defeated army from Caubul ; the terrible butchery in the 
passes ; the fall of Ghuznee ; and the captivity of our country¬ 
women in the hands of the “ relentless ” Affghans—here were 
events calculated indeed, but too well, to fill the hearts of 
Englishmen with pity and dismay; and to excite the most 
painful interest among all classes of the community. Never 
had the eyes of Great Britain been turned, with such eager and 
iniet^^e expectancy, towards the countries of the east. China, 
and the jeopardised tea were for a time almost forgotton. 

Nor was the interest thus engendered much diminished, 
when the army of retribution set out on its perilous march to 
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inflict upon the AflFghans “ the punishment of their crimes.” 
here begins the third volume of this remarkable romance, open¬ 
ing nobly with the defence of Jullalabad. The interest scatcely* 
flagged for a moment—east and west, exciting scenes were en¬ 
acted ; the gathering of the advance of the new army at Peshawijr, 
the first attempt ta throw reinforcements into Jullalabad ; the 
repulse of Brigadier Wild ; the arrival of the main body of the 
new Caubul army ; the forcing of the Khyber; the relief of the 
“Illustrious Garrison;” the no less memorable exploits of the 
army of Western Aflfghanistan ; the negociations with the 
enfmy ; the halt at Jullalabad ; the failure of carriage ; the 
repulse, on the other side, of General England ; the lost laurels 
regained ; the junction of the two forces to the westward ; the 
simultaneous advance of Pollock and of Nott; the re-capture of 
Ghuznee ; the conflict at Jugdulluck ; the triumphant entry into 
Caubul: the recovery of the prisoners ; the destruction of IstalifT; 
the return of the combined army; the festive gathering at 
Perozepore ; and, as a last scene of all to end this strange event¬ 
ful history, the restoration of Dost Mahomed, whom we had 
risked so much to depose. 

• Here was enough to excite even apathetic John Bull, at a 
distance of some thousands of miles. The English journals 
teemed with particulars of these momentous events ; the arrival 
of the monthly mail was anticipated with painful anxiety ; hun¬ 
dreds of families had been plunged into deepest sorrow by the 
tidings of the terrific massacre in the passes ; hundreds presaged 
with fear and trembling, similar calamities, when the second army 
entered Affghanistan, Even Parliament condescended to bestow 
a passing notice upon the far-enacted drama ; and for a time the 
chief actors furnished the print-sellers* with subjects, and the 
I-eo-Hunters with red-hot lions. Thousands of copies of the 
‘ Narrative ” of Lieutenant Eyre, and the “Journal ” of Lady 
Sale were sold in a few weeks ; and against that “ monster ” 
Mahomed Akbar, young ladies lisped vengeance with their 
A>sy lips, and old men mumbled it with their toothless gums. 
People, who a few years before did not know very distinctly 
whether Caubul was in South America, or in Central Africa, 
were to be heard talking familiarly about the Balia Hissar, the 
Seea Sung, Behmeru, and the Huft-Kotul ; and to increase 


• We need scarcely add, that these portraits were, with few exceptions, remark¬ 
able failures. The Sketches of the I Caubul Captives, said to be from the pencil^f 
Lieutenant Eyre, however commendable as works of art, bear no resemblance what¬ 
ever to the parties indicated. The various phnts'of the murder of Sir W. McNaghten, 
of Lady McNaghten in the Passes, &c.. &c.. are still worse. The pictures represent 
men and women, but in no other respect do they represent the haracters whose 
name they bear. 
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tbS recondite knowledge -of the public, the enterprising 
proprietor of the Amphi-theatre, on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, gratified the rising generation with a view of the 
war, which bore as close a resemblance to the actual drama, 
as the domestic tragedy of Punch and Judy. And when all 
th'is was over—when the Governor-General^ had left .the 
Affghans to suffer in {ubisolttudinet^faciuntF acku appel- 

lant) “ the punishment of their (quere, our) crimes”—when, for 
certain party-reasons, it had been deemed expedient to drop the 
subject, in Parliament, then just as the Affghan interest was on 
the descendant, the war in Scinde commenced, and that c<4n- 
eluded by the unblushing appropriation of the territory of the 
Ameers, the revolution in the Punjab broke out; the royal 
family of Lahore were sent to people Hades ; the Seikh sirdars 
took to slicing one another’s throats, and lo! a new excitement 
was established. The annals of the East have lost nothing, in 
modern times, of their romantic character; and at such a season 
as this, even phlegmatic Englishmen can afford to turn their 
faces to the east. There have been other momentous dramas 
enacted in Hindostan. The war in the Carnatic was one of 
these, but it was cotemporaneous with the French Revolution. 
We had not then a “ pin-drop silence.” The clamour of one 
mighty event drowned the clamour of another, and the most 
remote fared the worst. But we have now enjoyed nearly 
thirty years of peace in Europe; and a war even in India has 
become a bon bouthe to the excitement-hunters. 

This is not without profit. It is unquestionable, that within 
the last few years the public knowledge of Indian affairs has 
greatly increased ; but whether this is a temporary, or a perma¬ 
nent advantage, may, we frankly acknowledge, be questioned. 
Fortunately, however, we do not rely merely upon the adventi¬ 
tious aid of an exciting period, in India, or the adjacent countries, 
to render our glorious dependency familiar to the home-staying 
circle. The opening of the Trade and the liberation of the 
press had accomplished much, before Central Asia became the 
vast theatre of war ; and these influences will exist, in increasing 
force, when the Peace which Lord Ellenborough restored to Asia 
in a proclamation, and inscribed on a medal, has really begun to 
spread its branches over the land Since the annihilation of the 
Company’s monopoly the annual amount of shipping in the 
River Hooghly has increased more than lOO per cent. The 
number of vessels which arrived at Calcutta, in 1832, was 246 ; 
in^i&39, it was 516; and it has since gone on gradually increas¬ 
ing, Of the increase of passengers brought by these vessels we 
do not know the extent. We have no statistics to enable us to 
record an accurate opinion, and we have no leisure to prepare 
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any. The amount of the British population in India Iffcs. 
however, greatly increased ; and in the present day a propensity 
to visit England, milch greater than that which existed in the olcf 
times, exists among all classes of the community. Occasionally, 
we meet an old Indian, who has never set his foot on British 
soil since he first arrived in India, as a writer or a cadet ; but 
this class of meti is bacoming rapidly extinct. 

Passages to Europe are cheaper than they were, and moffe, 
rapidly performed. The passenger vessels, too, as* regards 
comfort and accommodation, are of a greatly superior descrip- 
tic^n. They are, indeed, floating hotels, or boarding, houses, 
w'here a man must be somewhat enjoyment-proof, if he cannot 
contrive to enjoy himself It is true that fruit and fresh laid 
eggs and green-peas are denied to him ; but he has good meat, 
excellent poultry, wines of every description, from Champaigne 
to Sherry ; and the best of Sauces, a sharp appetite. He can¬ 
not play at billiards, it is true, but he can enjoy his rubber of 
whist -and an enjoyable thing it is, in a snug cuddy, with a glass 
of muWed vv'ine within reach, on a cold evening, rounding the 
('ape. What if the floor does form an angle of 45"* with the hori¬ 
zon ? Such little inconveniences as these soon become a source 
of amusement. One can put up with a good many discomforts 
in a place, where there are no bills. The immunity from all the 
cares of business and house-keeping, which the passenger enjoys, 
is truly delightful. He pays his passage money, before he ascends 
the side of the vessel ; and is kept like a prince for three or four 
months, without one disturbing thought of the morrow. No 
wonder that, aided by the fresh bracing air, he soon runs to flesh. 
Among the amusements of a voyage, weighing is not one of the 
least considerable. It is pleasant, especially in a home¬ 
ward-bound, to watch the gradual advance of the passengers 
in obesity. Like Voltaire’s trees, they grow, because they 
have nothing else to do. But people rarely know when they 
are happy, and, except where strong attachments are formed 
pif board—and such attachments are rarely otherwise than 
deep-rooted and permanent—everybody is glad to escape 
from the vessel. This is not unnatural, though the ship be 
the finest in the world, and the captain the best fellow 
possible. Indeed, now-a-days, both ships and captains are 
unexceptionable. The magnificent passenger-vessels, built 
by Messrs. Green and Wigram, officered as they almost 
invariably are by gentlemen, leave one nothing to desire. These 
splendid locomotive boarding-houses are great inducemeiits^to 
the voyage to England. The comfort, the rapidity, and the 
cheapness of the passage tempt many to undertake it, who, 
when a ship was five or six months on its way, and an 
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iq^ifferent cabin cost five hijndred pounds,• would have pro¬ 
longed their residence in India, till wealth enabled, or death com¬ 
pelled, the worn-out old Indian to retire finally from the scene 
of his labours. 

The establishment of a regular line of Government 
Steamers from Bombay, and of the Oriental and Peninsular 
Company*s noble steam-ships, from Calcutta, Iia* increased still 
more the home-going tendency; and we not seldom find a 
hundred^passengers embarking, in a single month, on board the 
Hindostan or Bentinck, There are other powerful influences to 
which this tendency may be traced. Not the least of these ^re 
the greater liberality of the retiring regulations, now in force 
in the Company's services ; the establishment of sundry retiring 
and other funds; and the increase of marriages in India, 
strengthening as it naturally does, through the medium of 
family connexions, the hold of his country upon the heart of the 
exile. In former days, when wives were few and native 
mistresses many, the greater number of residents were tied to 
India, and had little inducement to quit it. Now, hrf:>wever, 
wives are many, mistresses few ; and whilst the number of 
illegitimate children is diminishing every year, the lawful 
offspring of British residents in India is progressively on thfe 
increase. The books of that noble institution, the Military 
Orphan Asylum show, that whereas in i8iO, the proportion of 
illegitimate to legitimate children subsisting on the charity 
of the Fund, was as ten to eight; in 1840 there were forty legiti¬ 
mate wards to every eleven of the other class. In the present 
day, there is no scarcity of brides ; and Merchants’ clerks and 
Ensigns are eligibles. A married man has many inducements to 
visit his home ; his wife’s health may require it; his children, 
perhaps, are sufficiently advanced in years to render it necessary 
that they should be removed to England for the sake both of 
physical health and mental culture. The voyage has now no 
terrors for delicate women or young children. The latter thrive 
luxuriantly on board-ship ; they are the happiest of the happ)^. 
They scamper about the deck ; pull the ropes ; and are great 
favourites with the sailors. They never slip through the port¬ 
holes, and seldom tumble down the hatchways. The sweet little 
cherub, who sits up aloft, and keeps watch for poor Jack, seems 
^o have one eye at least to watch over these infant passengers, 

• Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs^ \ “ The Captains of the home¬ 
ward-bound Indiamen demand eight thousand rupees (;£^i,ooo) for the passage of 
a single person and fifteen thousand for that of a gentleman and his wife/’ He 
adds One gentleman distinguished for Wh^xKWty five thousand guineas 
for the accommodation of his wife and family, besides an ample supply of madeira 
wine, provisions and delicacies for the table."•^This, however, was an extraordinary 
case even in those days. 
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Times have greatly changed, sinqp that excellent man, Mr. 
Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth) was twice under the 
necessity of tearing himself from a wife, to whom he was fondly* 
attached, rather than that she should brave the horrors of the 
deep, and the dangers of so savage a country as India, by 
accompanying him to the scene of his labors. • 

Then an 0I8 Indkin was a rarity ; a young one a greater 
rarity, in England. New they are plenty as blackberries. Ycni 
can scarcely walk into a dining house (provided it be a 
one) in the neighbourhood of Trafalgar Square, at seven o’clock, 
without finding yourself in company with a batch of them. 
Indian Officers on Furlough—private affairs or sick certificate— 
swarm about this locality ; young men, too, the greater number 
of them. The race of genuine old Indians is nearly extinct. 
Few men now pass thirty or forty years in the country without 
a visit to Great Britain, There may be a few of the ancient 
flock still to be found looking into the Oriental Club; or 
sauntering along the streets of Cheltenham. But, ere long, a 
regular^ liver-diseased, parchment-faced, shivering, querulous, 
rich old Indian, who feels himself when at home as in a foreign 
land, so strange and distasteful to him are its manners and cus¬ 
toms, will soon become as rare as a mummy. The complaint 
of the singularities of old Indians is now dying away. An 
Indian Officer or Civilian returning to England is very 
much like the rest of the world. He has brushed up all his old 
English habits and feelings, once at least before his ultimate 
retirement. Moreover, thanks to steam communication, and the 
progress of the public press, if he be an attentive reader of the 
Indian Journals, he will find himself only a few months behind 
the London world in his knowledge of public events—impor- 
tan or unimportant—a new tariff or a new dancer. Men from 
India are no longer necessarily old ; necessarily yellow ; or 
necessarily rich. If they differ much from other members of 
society, it is in being a good deal less stiff and somewhat more 
ybbral. A returned Indian once complained pathetically to us 
that the English were “ magnificently selfish.” He had been a 
quarter of a century in the East without once returning to his 
native land ; had he taken a furlough in the interim nothing 
would have seemed strange to him. Few men neglect this 
now-a-days. The number of applications for furlough—unless 
any new war renders it necessary that no leave should be 
granted to Military Officers—is increasing every year. 

We have thus briefly explained the principal circumstajioes, 
which, whilst they have rendered people in England more 
familiar with Indian affairs, have extinguished the tribe of 
genuine old Nabobs; as Gun-powder, the Brandy-bottle, and 
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tWfe Small-pox, have extinguished anotiicr more interesting race 
of Indians. Old Indians are not in these days so much unlike 
*the rest of the world. Neither do they turn up unexp)ectedly, 
with mines of wealth, to lavish upon unsuspecting relatives. 
There is an Indian Army List or Directory in almost every 
principal street of London ; and the Indian Journals are filed in 
so many, that any one anxious to gain infiprm'ation relative !o a 
brother, an uncle, or a cousin, may ascertain to a nicety all 
his movements—when he was promoted to this or that rank, 
when he received this or that appointment, when he obtained six 
months* leave of absence—or, if he happened not to be in “ the 
Services,” when he went through the Insolvent Court. Indeed, 
by the payment of a guinea a year, for one of the Overland 
Summaries of the Indian Newspapers, he may have all this 
interesting intelligence laid on his breakfast-table once a month. 
An expectant heir, by the aid of a Directory and a monthly 
Newspaper, may keep himself cognizant of the movements of an 
antiquated relative, with very little trouble to himself. But, ip 
gocxl truth, antiquated relatives in India are not very much 
worth looking after. Fortunes are not easily made; and if 
they arc, they are easily spent. Men do not, now-a-days, hoard 
up wealth for unknown nephews and nieces. Whether they 
ever did we think extremely doubtful, in spite of the comedies 
and the novels of the early part of the present century. 

And yet. within the last fifty years, society in India has under¬ 
gone so many other changes, that p>erhaps it may have changed 
in this res[>ect too. It will not be altogether uninteresting to 
trace a few of the more important changes—to shew what Anglo- 
Indians were and what they are, when dwelling in their adopted 
homes. We do not purpose to comment upon political changes. 
Our readers are well acquainted with the principal events atten¬ 
ding the growth of the British power in the East ; they know 
how a few insignificant factories were in time erected into a 
great Empire; how a few mercantile clerks, with a scanty guard 
became in time the rulers of the land. We shall not mecklle 
with this subject. Our article is devoted to social changes and 
what we lose in profundity perhaps we may gain in novelty. 
We do not wish to be always on the stilts. 

If an old Indian resident, of 1770 or 1780, were to arise 
from the grave, to revisit the scence of his labors, the first thing 
to strike him would be the magnificent improvement in the 
appearance of the European portion of the Towns, especially 
of* the capital, Calcutta. It is recorded in the biography of 
Lord Teignmouth, that when his Lordship (then Mr. Shore) 
arrived in India, as a young writer on the Bengal establishment 
** he found it (the city of Calcutta) consisting of houses not two 
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“ or three of which were furnished wkh Venetian blinds or glas^ 
“ windows; solid shutters being generally used ; and rattans like 
“ those used for the bottoms of chairs, in lieu of panes whilst 
** little provision was made against the heat of the climate. The 
“ town was rendered unhealthy by the effluvia of open drains^ 

Whatever may be the state of the drains now-a- 
days, and in some pafts of the town it is bad enough, nothing 
can be said against the houses. The absence of glass windows/ 
an evil of no trifling magnitude, during a great part of the year, 
when it is of the utmost consequence to exclude the hot air, is 
almost unknown in the European residences of Calcutta. In 
Madras, however, a large proportion of the houses are deficient 
in this essential item of comfort. In Calcutta people shut up 
their houses ; in Madras they throw them open. In the former 
the chief object is to exclude the wind, the dust, and the glare ; 
in the latter to admit the Madrassee's boast, the delightful sea-^ 
breeze. We imagine that time has done more to increase the 
cotnfort of a residence in an Indian city, than to add to its 
splendor* Fifty years ago, though the Governer-General was 
no better housed than his neighbours, there were many fine 
biyldings in Calcutta. A French traveller, who visited India, 
in 1789-90, says—‘‘The Governor-General of the English 
“ settlements, east of the Cape of Good Hope resides at Calcutta. 
“ As there is no palace yet built for him, he lives in a house on 
“ the Esplanade opposite the citadel. The house is handsome, 
“ but by no means equal to what it ought to be for a personage 
** of so much importance. Many private individuals in the town 
“ have houses as good ; and if the Governor were disposed to any 
“extraordinary luxury, he must curb his inclination for want of 
“ the necessary accommodation of room. The house of the Covers- 
“ nor of Pondicherry is muck more magnificent. As we enter the 
“ town, a very extensive square opens before us, with a large piece 
“ of water in the middle, for the public use. The pond has a 
“ grass plot round it, and the whole is enclosed by a wall breast 
“ biglh, with a railing on the top. The aides of this enclosure are 
“ each nearly five hundred yards in length. The square itself is 
“ composed of magnificent houses, which render Calcutta not 
“ only the handsomest town in Asia^ but one of the finest in the 
‘ worlds* We must accept the testimony of M. Grandpr^ with all 
confidence, for it is the testimony of an enemy. The square of 
which he writes, known now-a-days as “ Tank Square,” remains 
in all its primitive magnificence. Half-a-ccntury has altered it 
but little, save on one of the four sides, which runs parallel .te 

* Voyage in the Indian Ocean and to Bengal^ undertaken in the years 1789-90 
Trutalated from the French of L. deGrandpr^, an officer in the French army. 
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tkhc river, where erst stood the old fort, now no longer in exis¬ 
tence. In its place we have a range of buildings, the Union 
Bank, the Bonded Ware-house and others. But the present 
munificence of the city is not derived from the four sides of 
Ahis fine square; but from scores of splendid edifices, which 
have sprung up all around it—edifices, whioh ,have eamod for 
Calcutta the high-sounding name of the “ City of Palaces.*' 
*Tlie Government House at Calcutta,* on a moderate calculation, 
would* hold a dozen such palaces as that of the Pondicherry 
Governor ; and leave plenty of room for his Excellency, and 
and all his troops into the bargain. Then there are cither 
public buildings of splendid aspect, a Town Hall, another hall 
yclept Metcalf, fine churches, not known in M. Grandpr6's time, 
though Calcutta was then not churchless, and a Theatre some¬ 
what different in every respect, from that of which the French 
writer set down the record, ** Close to the old Fort is the 
•* Theatre, which does not accord in appearance with the 
•• general beauty of the town, and in which there arc seldhm 
■ dramatic representations for want of performers,” ** This re¬ 
proach, which never would have been uttered had the French 
^en the original settlers in Calcutta, for their first thought 
is ever the erection of a theatre and the garrisoning thereof 
(theatrical representations not even being held incompatible 
with a state of active warfare) cannot be levelled now-a-days 
a^inst the denizens of the Metropolis. Since M. Grandpr^’s 
time another theatre has been built, another theatre destroyed ; 
and the City of Palaces now boasts of a new one, with some¬ 
what more actors than patrons. 

But the public buildings of Calcutta have not earned for the 
city the proud title, by which it is so often distinguished. The 
“Palaces” are the private dwelling-houses. Few cities can 
boast of so many imposing edifices. “ Palaces ” they are not— 
and an English nobleman might think them pig-styes. They 
are, with few exceptions, according to English notions, indiffer¬ 
ent houses—but a number of them congregated within a small 
space have a very imposing effect. They are white ; the atmos¬ 
phere through which they are seen is peculiarly clear ; they are 
generally of an extensive frontage ; often situated in an open 
space ; and if not very fine specimens of architecture, they are 
helped out with a liberal supply of pillars and porticoes, which 
Are always adjuncts to the picturesque. M. Grandpr6 said 
of the houses, which he saw in 1790 :—“ All the houses in India 

- ^11 - - -- — ■ - ■ __ ______ 

* We have a picture now before us in the Pictorial History of Sngtand—^^ 
work of no small merit—purporting to be a view of Calcutta in 1756. It contains 
both the Government House and the new Fort 1 The former was erected in 1804 
and the earliest work of the latter (Lord Clive’s avelia) in X77a 
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** have argamasse roofs ; that is to say, are flat with a balastrade 
round them. It is there that the inhabitants in the morning . 
'' and evening take the air. Some are. ornamented with a circu- 
lar range, of pillars on the first storey, making a sort of gallery 
“ to which they retire when the heat of the day is over.” “ The 
“ English houscs,at*Bombay,” wrote Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental 
Memoirs, referring to a*l>out the same period “ though neither 
** large, nor elegant as those at Calcutta and Madras, were com- 
“ fortable and well furnished ; they were built in the European 
style of architecture, as much as the climate would admit of; 

** bat lost something of that appearance by the addition of 
“ verandahs or covered piazzas to shade the apartments most 
** exposed to the sun ; when illuminated and filled with social 
" parties in the evening, these verandahs gave the town a very 
“ cheerful appearance ; but since I left India, the town houses 
“have been almost deserted by the English, who reside entirely 
“ at their country villas ; the gentlemen only go to the Fort in 
“ fhe morning to transact their business ; devoting the evening 
*' to donlestic pleasure, and convivial meetings at their garden 
house." The same practise was pursued then, as now at 
N^dras. “The houses,” writes the Rev. James Cordener, in 
his voyage to India, referring to a somewhat later period (1798) 

“ are good and generally of two stories high : but few people 
“ live constantly in them ; in the afternoon they are almost all 
“ empty, and the Town looks quite deserted. The better sort 
“ of inhabitants at Madras may be said to live altogether in the 
“ country. Every gentleman has a villa, at a little distance 
“ from the Town. The ladies seldom approach the Fort; very 
“ few of them attend Divine Service there on Sundays ; and the 
“ gentlemen use it only as the scene of business ; they repair 
“ thither after breakfast and return to their villas before dinner. 

“ Their conveyances are palanquins and carriages. Walking 
abroad is a thing unkown among Europeans.” 

,We are very much in the same condition now in respect 
of»the outward aspect of our houses ; but not of the number 
of them, nor of their internal fittings-up. Good houses^ have 
multiplied and are multiplying at the Presidencies ; especially 
at Calcutta where we have magnificent rows of houses on spots 
which erst were noisome swamps. “The activity and enter¬ 
prise of the English,” wrote Mr. Tennant, the author of the 
Indian Recreations^ from Calcutta in 1796 “ is, perhaps, no- 
“ where better displayed, than in the rapid enlargement of 
“the Town. In the memory of persons still living here, fne 
“ European houses were mean, and comparatively few in 
“number. Those of the natives are, in general, still paltry 
“ huts; but as prospects of gain, or, at least, of employmeort 
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"arc always opening in thfc vicinity of European Society; the 
number of their dwellings has increased in a still greater 
“propertion than that of Europeans.” “Calcutta,” wrote Bishop 
Middleton, in i8i8, “considering that it has risen from two or 
^ three miserable fishing villages, within 120 years, is probably 
“the most surprising place in the world.^* .And in another 
letter, “ nothing can exceed the beauty ot Calcutta, I mean the 
“ European part. In every direction, as I look out of the 
“ window, I see an assemblage of white villas and trees and 
“ tanks. The church is, I think, without exception, the hand- 
“ somest modern edifice of the kind I ever saw.”—We are efery 
year improving, too, the indoors comfort and elegance of our 
domiciles. We were not very long in discovering that large 
and lofty rooms, opening into one another with doors and 
windows in every possible direction, were better adapted to a 
tropical climate, than the low, close passage-surrounded apart¬ 
ments, designed, with elaborate ingenuity, for the exclusion of 
air, which make up our ordinary residences in England. After 
a time, we came to a due understanding of the value of glass- 
windows and Venetian doors; and having attained every 
possible contrivance for the mitigation of the severitj' of the 
climate, we have betaken ourselves to the work of adorning 
our dwelling houses, not always, it must be admitted, without 
some sacrifice of bodily comfort. Year after year has witnessed 
the introduction of fresh European refinements ; our dwellings 
have grown internally less and less Oriental; and though the 
change has not been unattended with inconvenience, we incline 
to think that on the whole we are gainers by it. Our rooms 
are no longer bare and unencumbered ; they are chock-full of 
European furniture; the walls are hung with paintings ; the 
floors are covered with warm carpets; the doors, perhaps the 
windows, are curtained. Hence an increase perhaps of warmth, 
and an unquestionable accession of mosquitoes ; but there is a 
more cheerful look about our rooms; the eye is pleased^; the 
spirits are raised ; there is a greater feeling of Aome. The mis¬ 
take of overcramming one’s rooms with furniture, as though 
they ^cre upholsterers' ware-houses,is toocommon not to be readily 
admitted ; but for these errors of taste the system itself is not 
accountable. Every good thing will find people only too 
ready to over-do it; and the extravagancies of its more tasteless 
votaries is no proof of the viciousness of any fashion. It is 
undeniable, that within the last few years, the internal aspect 
oar houses has brightened up greatly ; and in no part of 
the manage is this more strikingly apparent—in no one social 
improvement is the operation of an extended Trade more dis¬ 
cernible—than in the furniture of the dinner-table. The 
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quantity of fine Plate, fine Glass, anj| fine Porcelain to be seeiE 
^ the tables of men of moderate income, would astonish an old 
Qui-hye of the last century ; and he would look with little less . 
surprise at the display of ornamental ware in all our drawing¬ 
rooms ; the bronze, the papier machi^ the porcelain, the alabaster 
than all the beautiful glass lamps and lustres of every 
conceivable device,‘superseding the tasteless wall-shades, which 

their ugliness, from the unvaried surface 
of white-wash plastered over the sides of our rooms. 

But still more remarkable than the change in the aspect of 
the principal European abiding places are the changes in the 
aspect of European Society. We shall not attempt to give 
^Jjything, which can aspire to be regarded as a complete picture 
of these changes ; but content ourselves with noticing a few of 
its most prominent features. Old Indians, as we have already 
had occasion to observe, have been generally conceived to be 
distinguished for excessive wealth, diseased livers, a repulsive 
qiJerulousness of manner, and a luxurious way of life. Who 
has not ^heard of the enormous fortunes and the Sardanapalian 

luxuriousness of the “Nabob’* of the old time? How far the 

general opinion may have been correct, we pretend not oracularly 
t 6 decide, but it may be permitted to us, in all modesty, to 
suggest a doubt. That large fortunes were made sometimes, 
and that the extreme of Oriental luxury was indulged in by 
some European residents, and hence imported, in a modified 
form, into the West, is a fact sufficiently well-established for us 
most willingly to concede; but we question whether these 
examples ought not rather to be regarded as forming the cx- 
ceptions than the rule. The truth, it appears to us, is that, in 
the old times, very few returned to England at all ; and that 
as these returned with large fortunes—rarely or never honestly 
acquired—an impression soon got abroad that India was an 
El-dorado, and that pagodas and rupees were to be had, for the 
mere stooping to pick them up.* This was a sad mistake. As 

-i - --—---- 

• * There was one period, antecedent to Clive’s second administration, at which 
occasionally enormous fortunes were accumulated (dishonestly, of course) in a few 
years, by adventurers, who, without any preliminary training or the possession of any 
necessary qualifications, were sent out ostensibly in the Company’s Service, to grow 
nch m the least possible time, and to render no service to any one but themselves. 

Inc reign of these cormorants was but short. Clive soon introduced a new state of 
things; but as he knocked down the old rotten system and did not build up a sound 
new one in its place, he scarcely mended the matter. At a later period, large for¬ 
tunes were occasionally amassed after many years of strmigling toil and wearing 
deprivation ; but even then not by honest means. The civilians were allowed to 
trade; but this source of profit was scanty. Shore complained, soon after 
wrival in India, that such strict limits had been assigned to the commercial specula¬ 
tions of the Government servants, that the privilege was of little value. It is not 
long, however, before the readers of his Life are let into the secret history of the 
accumulation of these large fortunes, which were once supposed to be an unlailing 
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ngards the genetal prospects of the European adventurefi we 
l^aitate not to say, ^at they were far less cheering than they 
• are at the present time. The gloomy side of the picture has 
not been exposed to view but if the whole truth were to be 
told how much of the wretchedness and desolation of friendless 
^ile would be set down in the chronicle—how many sad tales 
of homeless want and disconsolate sorroj(ir, and sickness, * un¬ 
relieved by one gleam of kindness and comfort, would be told. 
There was, in those days, much more to wrestle against at the 
outset—much morc'to try, perhaps to break, the strongest spirit. 
They who triumphed, triumphed not in vain ; but how many 
were beaten down. When Mr. Shore arrived in India aff a 
writer in 1769, his salary was—eight rupees a month ; and this, 
too, in the Secret and Political Department. When Sir Thomas 
Munro arrived in India, as a cadet, in 1780, his pay was five 
pagodas a month with free quarters, or ten pagodas without 
“ His annual salary,” says the present Lord Teignmouth in his 
life of his father, “was 96 current rupees, whilst he paid i^S 
“ arcot rupees, or nearly double the above sum, for a miserable 
“close and unwholesome dwelling.”—“ Cadets here,” wrote Mr. 
Munro, soon after his arrival, “are allowed either five pagodas 
“ per month and free quarters, or ten pagodas per month, arnl 
“ find their own lodgings ; all the cadets follow the first way. 

“ Of the five pagodas, I pay two to a Dubash, one to the 
“servants of the mess, and one for hair-dressing and washing; 
“so that I have one pagoda per month to feed and clothe me.” 
Fortunate young man !—Mr. Shore, it would appear, spent 
nearly double his pay on house-rent. We do not know the 
extent to which he was enabled to enrich himself by trade ; but 
the incomings from this source must have been extremely mode¬ 
rate. “ The writers by their charter,” he wrote, soon after his 
arrival “are permitted to trade, but under very severe restric- 
“ tions. Before the arrival of Lord Clive, of infamous memory, 
“they were allowed dustucks, i. e., a free trade and no duties,— 

" and even since; but by a late order from our honourable 
“ masters, we are entirely deprived of any such advantages, 

“ which makes the risk very unequal.” In Bombay, the case 
was not better—perhaps, indeed, somewhat worse. It is recorded, 
that when Mr. Forbes arrived in India three or four years 
before Mr. Shore, his income amounted to £ 6 $ a year.* We 
do not know any work that furnishes a better picture of the 

characteristic of a ** Nabob.'* In one mission to Dacca, he tells us, he might have 
ftoOtQOO ; had he not been burthened with scruples. At a subsequent period, 
w^te told that the Nabob of Lucknow offered him five lakhs of rupees and 8,000 
^old mohttffs. He took nothing but a picture. Few men were thus scrupulous. 

* Qmartefiy iCkmew—Forbes says in a passage, quoted a little further on, that 
lb ibc^ly after he arrived, was Ks. 30 a mootb. 
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cheerless prospects of a young Indian adventureri on firit 
setting his foot upon the shores of his adopted land, than the 
"Oriental Memoirs’* of this gentleman. “I found myself/’, 
he writes, " a solitary, deserted beings without a letter to offer, 
or the knowledge of a single individual on the island —and it 
is set down in the chronicle, that he often went to bed sorely 
agaihst his willf sbon« after sunset, because he could not afford' 
himself the luxuries of a supper and a candle. This, we sus¬ 
pect, must have been the worst epoch of all—after Clive had cut 
down the trading, or more properly, the corruption system, but 
before the Company had thought fit to grant to their servants a 
faff scale of remuneration. During this interval, there was 
scarcely less corruption than before Lord Clive’s second 
administration ; the only difference was, that instead of stalking 
abroad in all its nakedness, it sneaked about decently clothed. 
The filth was all there ; but it was hidden. 

But even before Clive’s first administration, the condition 
of the younger servants of the Company was not one very 
greatly to be coveted. We smile at the ideas of exorbitant 
and reprehensible luxury entertained in the last century ; yet 
such, according to prevailing notions, was the luxurious way 
r/f life to which the Company’s servants gave themselves up, 
that it was deemed necessary to pass sumptuary regulations! 
We are informed by an intelligent traveller ( Dr. Ivas ) 
who visited India in 1754, being Staff-surgeon with Admiral 
Watson’s fleet, that even the use of a chatteh, or rather the 
services of a chatteh-wallah were prohibited by Government. 

“ At the time we were at Fort St. David,” he writes, “ the 
“ Governor and a few other gentlemen of the settlement kept 
“ a chaise and a pair of horses ; some drove a two-wheel chaise 
“ with a single horse, and others were content to take the air 
“ on horse-back. Since that time, however, the number of 
“carriage is greatly increased. Almost all the Europeans 
“ resident in India, keep their palanquines, which is a covered 
'* nuichine with cushions in it, arched in the middle to give 
“•more room and air, and is carried on the shoulders of four 
‘ or six men ; the expense attending it is not less than thirty 
“ pounds sterling a year. This piece of eastern luxury, there- 
“ fore, has been forbidden by the Company to their youngest 
“ servants. Some years before our arrival in the country, they 
“ found such sumptuary laws so absolutely necessary, that they 
“ gave the strictest orders, that none of these young gentlemen 
“should be allowed even to hire a Roundel-boy whose busi^as 
“ it is to walk by his master and defend him, with his RoufBel^ 
"or umbrella, from the sun. A young fellow of humor, on this 
‘ last order coming out, altered the form of his umbrella 
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**^rom a round to a square^ .called it a Squartdel instead of a 
“ Roundel and insisted, that no order yet in force forbad him 
«” the use of it.” We can cap this story with another, which, if 
it does not display more ingenuity, has, certainly, more wit. 
Hugh Boyd records in the Indian Observer (i 79 l\ that” in 
“^imes of yore our honorable masters were very attentive to 
" correct any appearance of extravagance m their young 
“servants. Hearing that laced clothes were very much in 
“ fashiop in Fort Square, a sumptuary regulation was sent out 
” against them. But a young gentleman, who could not entirely 
** divest himself of his favorite habits, still sported a gold edging 
“ on his coat, and defended it against the graver powers oy 
" maintaining! that though LACE was prohibited^ the order was 
” not BINDING.” 

What would a young civilian of the present day think if an 
order were to be issued against top-boots, cut-aways, and 
Taglionis? Or a young ensign, if the yearly number of his 
white kid gloves and patent leather boots was to be regulated in 
General Orders ? We suspect, that take it for all in ^ 11 , the 
present generation consists of a more luxurious set of fellows, 
than the generations of the last century, though there has more 
recently been an interregnum of right royal blades, as we hav^ 
no doubt Writers* Buildings could tell us, if those once classic 
abodes were to chronicle their autobiographies. “ At the 
present,'* says Lord Valencia, writing at the commencement of 
the present century, “ there are few of these young men who do 
* not keep their horses ; commonly their curricles, and in many 
” instances their race-horses, which together with the extravagant 
” parties and entertainments frequent among them, generally 
“* involve them in difficulties and embarrasment at an early 
" period of their lives.” There are some old civilians in India 
who still are the victims of that lustrous epoch ; but we have 
now attained a more healthy slate of things, and though our 
young writers are not compelled, like Mr, Forbes, to go supper- 
less to bed, because they cannot afford a meal or a candle, those 
costly Champaigne suppers with their after excesses, for whic*h 
Writers* Buildings were once so famous, are now but rare events, 
and we seem to be equally distant from the extremes of 
voluptuous extravagance and penurious self-mortification. We 
have heard some old Indian residents, staid and respectable 
men of unimpeachable morality, sigh over the extinction, as a 
class, of the young college writers, who erst made the buildings 
retQiind with their joyous songs and their loud rehearsing 
tally-hoes. Where are they now ? Scattered over the face of 
Calcutta—or studying in the Mofussil—a dispersed race, never 
again to berestor^. It is possible, that on some future occasion, 
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we may abandon ourselves more* freely to the consideratiofi 
of this subject. Writers* Buildings ’* exist no longer, save as 
piles of brick and mortar, inhabited by artists, brokers, lottery* 
contractors and other miscellaneous doers of a not very exten¬ 
sive business. The writers themselves, as a small privilegq^ 
clasf of ex-officio fast men, no longer enliven the presidency and 
ruin thcmselvesr It ^fould be scarcely necessary to pass sump¬ 
tuary regulations suited to the times and the incomes of (he 
young civil servants of the Company. Their salary admits of a 
pretty free indulgence in cut-aways and Taglionis ; or spectacles 
aq^ white neck-cloths ; and there are rarely any alarming ex¬ 
hibitions to call for the intervention of Government to limit 
the young civilian’s stud, or to set a bound to his expenditure 
of champaigne. Comfort and respectability seem now to be 
aimed at, and attained. There is little licentiousness to shock, 
and less poverty to distress. The picture, in a social point 
of view, is anything but a discouraging one. 

* The condition, too, of the young military adventurer has 
greatly improved during the last half century. We have shown 
that the pay of a cadet in 1780, was 17^ rupees a month, 
with free quarters. Sir Thomas Munro, who, had circum¬ 
stances turned him out of the mould, an eassayist or a novelist, 
instead of a soldier and a statesman, would have rivalled 
Addison or Smollet, describes with inimitable humor, dashed 
here and there with a touch of sadness, the sufferings and 
privations to which he was exposed during the first few years 
of his residence in India. “ You may not believe me,” he writes, 
in a serio-comic epistle, which though familiar to many of our 
readers, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting— 
“ You may not believe me when I tell you, that I never experi- 

* enced hunger or thirst, fatigue, or poverty, until I came to 
‘ India; that since then, I have frequently met with the first 

three and that the last has been my constant companion. If 

you wish for proofs, here they are—I was three years in India, 
‘^before I was master of any other pillow than a book or a 

cartridge pouch ; my bed was a piece of canvass stretched 

* on four cross sticks, whose only ornament was, the great 
‘ coat that I brought from England, which by a lucky inven- 

* tion. I turned into a blanket in the cold weather, by thrus- 
‘ ting my legs into the sleeves, and drawing the skirts over my 

head. In this situation, (I lay, like Falstaff, in the basket— 
’* hilt to point, and very comfortable, I assure you, all but my 
'* feet; for the tailor not having foreseen the various uses^tb 
“ which the piece of dress might be applied, had cut the cloth 
“ so short, that I never could, with all my ingenuity, bring both 

ends under cover ; whatever I gained by drawing up my legs, 
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lost by exposing my neck; and I generally chose rather to 

‘‘cool my heels than my head.My dress has not been 

move splendid than my furniture. I have never been able to 
** keep it all of a piece. It grows tattered in one quarter whilst I 
establishing funds to repair it in another, and my coat is 
•* in danger of losing the sleeves, while 1 am pulling it off to try 
“on a new waistcoat.” Now, it would be difficuh thoroughly to 
convince ourselves that there is not some exaggeration in this. 
It is probable, that Munro’s humor a little outstripped his 
accuracy. Blankets of an inferior description, but capable of 
imparting warmth, are so cheap in India, the few, even of tjic 
poorest natives deny themselves such a luxury; and in a 
country where the fibre of the cocoa-nut, which makes very 
tolerable bedding, is to be had in abundance, at so low a price, 
a man is not very likely to go three years without a better 
pillow than a book or a cartridge box. If Munro really 
suffered from these deprivations, he must have been sadly 
ignorant of the resources of the country. Warmth and sleep 
are blessings of too great magnitude to be beyond thp reach 
of a Madras cadet on five pagodas a month ; but we have it 
from Munro himself, that in less than a year after his arrival, 
he received his commission as ensign ; and that in less than tw6 
years he was appointed to the Staff, as a Quarter-Master of 
Brigade. Making allowance, however, for a little humorous 
exaggeration, the picture may be advantageously contemplated 
by the young officers of the present day who deplore, when on 
service, in such pathetic terms the melancholy fact of their 
cheroots having all vanished in smoke, and write to their friends 
in the spirit of the young cornet in the Bolan,—“ D—n ! it Tm 
out of blacking, and those rascally Beloochees have carried 
off my patent leather boots.” We suspect, that if an Ensign of 
1780 and an Ensign of 1840 were to compare notes on the hard¬ 
ships of active service, the former would feel very much inclined 
to laugh at the soft-cotton and band-box asperities of modern 
warfare. Young officers of the present day dress much better 
and live much better than those of the last century. Mun^o 
when a Lieutenant, who had held for some time a staff ap¬ 
pointment, talked, as we have shown, of his clothes falling to 
pieces ; and we find him afterwards, when holding a good civil 
appointment, writing to his friends in England again, on the 
luxuries of the East, I have dined to-day on porridge made 
" of half-ground floUr instead of oatmeal ; and I shall most 
“ Ufccly dine to-morrow on plantain fritters,” and this simplicity 
of fare “ being the effect of necessity, not of choice ; ” not 
because he could not pay for anything better, but because he 
could not get anything better to pay for. Unquestionably wc 
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are in these days much more comtortable. Comfort and com¬ 
petence are more generally diffused. Splendid fortunes are 
now seldom made, for bribe-taking is no longer permitted ;* 
but moderate wealth is more easily, as it is more honestly, 
acquired,'and carnally speaking, the things which render liffi 
agrqpable, are far more within the reach of all. We should 
doubt whether *Munit>’s hands ever luxuriated in a pair of 
dress gloves during the first twenty years of his residencMn 
India, or whether, during that time, his handkerchief was ever 
guilty of harboring a drop of perfume. But our young officers 
seldom deny themselves either the one or the other, as the 
records of the Exchange Hall and TuIIoh*s Commission-Rooma 
can amply demonstrate. The pay of an Ensign in the present 
day is twenty times as great as that of a young Civilian when 
Shore first arrived in India ; and luxuries are to be purchased 
at less than half the price. 

But if the outset of the adventurer's career is, in the present 
day, brighter than of old, and the closing scene somewhat less 
brilliant it is hardly to be questioned that the middle stage, 
the general aspect, indeed, of life in India, is now more 
cheerful than it ever has been. There is nothing like poverty— 
unless there is both improvidence and misconduct—among the 
European residents in India. Men are often unfortunate ; but 
they are very rarely poor. We mean by this, that they are 
seldom condemned to taste, in all their bitterness, the Marah- 
waters of poverty. The iron chain does not gall and fret; the 
manacles are well wadded. One man has a small salary ; he 
is honest and he pays his debts. There is little of that severe 
struggling to keep up a decent appearance, which, unfortunately, 
prevails at home. Even this narrow-salaried man, if he be a 
gentleman, lives like one. He is not attended by a scrubby 
maid of all work, with red elbows and heel-less shoes, but by 
half a dozen turbaned fellows in black moustaches and white 
muslin. He keeps his horse, and, perhaps, his buggy ; and 
chemges his linen twice a day, with as much regularity as a 
Member of Council. False fronts, savealls, and dinners with 
Duke Humphry are not the concomitants of narrow means. 
Again : a man becomes bankrupt, passes through the Insolvent 
Court, surrenders, or ought to surrender every farthing he has 
in the world, and what is the result? We do not see a pale- 
faced, dim-eyed wretch, with stooping gait, and slouched hat, 
and coat out at elbows, stealing along the streets towards his 
small furnished lodging in an obscure quarter of the town. 
No ; on the very day that his name appears in the Gazette 
whilst he is advertised to the whole world as “ late of Calcutta 
and now residing in the Danish settlement of Serampore,*’ he 
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may, perchance, be seen on the course of Calcutta riding a fine 
English horse, or lounging in an elegant Barouche. Outwardly, 
'there is little descent. The cidevant man of wealth rides his 
friend's horse, instead of his own. He attends, and does not 
give, burra-khanas. His establishment is reduced ; but it is 
still an ample one ; and—strangest contrast of all—his friends 
do not desert him. Severe moralists ma^ sBy* that this last 
fa^ indicates laxity of principle. We will not argue the 
•questioTi. It is true, that a man does not ruin himself without 
mining others—that there is often carelessness, recklessness, 
cupidity, an overstrained spirit of speculation ; still we honeskly 
confess, that we do love to see the friends of the ruined man, 
rallying around him in his adversity, even though they do but 
open their doors to him, invite him to dinner, give him a mount, 
and smile on him, as in the days of his affluence. All this may 
have an injurious effect upon society. By diminishing the pen¬ 
alties, it may increase the frequency of bankruptcy. Still the 
failing leans towards virtue’s side,” and the opposite fs 
extremely forbidding. • 

“ 1 assert,” says Mr. Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs^ 
** that the character of the Engli.sh in India is an honqr 
“ to their country. In private life they are generous, kind 

and hospitable. As husbands, fatherp, masters, they 

“ cannot easily be excelled ; whilst friendship, illustrated in 
“ its more general sense by unostentatious acts of humanity 
and benevolence, shines in India with conspicuous lustre. 
How often have the sons and daughters of misfortune ex- 
“ pericnced the blessed eftects of oriental benevolence. How 
“ often have the ruined merchant, the disconsolate widow, and 
“ the helpless orphan been relieved by the delicate and silent 
“ subscription, amounting in a few hours to several thousand 
pounds, without the child of sorrow knowing its benefactors ” 
—** 1 can truly affirm,” wrote Lord Valentia, that my eastern 
“ countrymen are hospitable in the highest degree, and that 
■“ their generosity is unbounded. When an officer of respfeej:- 
ability dies, in either the civil or the military service, having 
a widow or children, a subscription is immediately set on foot, 
“ which in every instance has proved liberal and not unfre- 
** quently has conferred on the parties a degree of affluence that 
“ the life of the husband or parent could not for years have 
assured them. The hearts of the British in this country seem 
^panded with affluence, they do every thing on a princely 
“ scale.” Mr. Forbes tells us, in another part of his interesting 
memoirs, that very little of all this was the growth of Chris¬ 
tianity ; for though the European residents in India were very 
humane and very benevolent, they were, at the best, but 
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indifferent Christians ; and Lord VMentia seems to have ent^- 
tained a similar opinion. 

There is more Christianity in India, now-a-day$, and we* 
are inclined to think that there is as much benevolence. Not 
many years have elapsed since the large private subscription^ 
alluded to above were things of frequent occurrence. They are 
almost unknown now^ but only because objects of such charity 
rarely present themselves, in our better regulated community. 
It seldom or never happens, that a man, occupying a respect¬ 
able position in European society, dies and leaves his family 
destitute. The truly excellent Funds established for the main¬ 
tenance of the widows and children of members of the 
services; and the inducements held out to others, by the differ¬ 
ent Insurance Offices, to provide for the weaklings who are 
dependent on them, have almost entirely superseded the ne¬ 
cessity for private benevolence. We never, in these times, hear 
of a fashionable lady spending thousands of rupees on an 
eTitertainment one week, and, in the next, reduced to utter 
poverty? by the death of her lord and master, and dependent 
upon the contributions of her guests. A young Civilian is said 
by the husband-hunters to be '‘worth j^300 a-year, dead or 
“ alive.” A young officer is worth only a third of this, but still 
there is no destitution. Private benevolence, therefore finds 
not a vent in this channel. At the time when, according to 
Mr. Forbes, the charity of European residents in India was 
exhibited in the celerity with which large sums of money were 
raised for the support of the widows and orphans of deceased 
members of society, “ There was no arts or sciences to patron- 
“ise, no literary or charitable institutions to support, and neither 
“ hospitals nor infirmaries to call forth private benevolence.” This 
is far from being the case in the present day. There are 
numerous institutions to support, and numerous institutions art 
supported, by private benevolence. A much larger sum is dis¬ 
pensed in charity; but the dispensation is regular, periodical. 
The money subscribed is given to the poor poor, not to the rich 
poor. The widows and children of wealthy men are not 
thrown destitute on the world ; and though wealthy men them¬ 
selves are often reduced to a state of nominal poverty, there is 
a wonderful elasticity in them, and, like an Indian-rubber ball 
they are dropped upon the ground only to rise up again to a 
greater altitude than that from which they have descended. 
Their friends assist them for a little while ; there is a fresh 
start in the world ; and then, practically at least, they are soon 
as wealthy as before. 

There is no more striking feature on the face of Anglo- 
Indian society, than the general diffusion of all th^ outward 
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chmracteristies of wealth. *rhe number of equipages which 
crowd the Calcutta course; the number of richly furnished 
*houses; the number of handsomely dressed women, are out 
of all proportion to the number of good incomes in this " splen* 
*Mid city.” The equipages are not well appointed ; half dirt, 
half deity ; well-built Phaetons or Britzskas, wi^h uncouth sand 
undressed native grooms hanging on lazil^ behind. The houses 
ai% not often elegantly furnished ; there is seldom much taste 
and seldom any keeping, but still there is an enormous expendi¬ 
ture of costly furniture, and every week, in the cold season, 
sees some two or three announcements of “ superb househflld 
“ property to be sold.” The women, it is true, are rarely well- 
dressed ; but the immense investments of rich satins and 
gorgeous velvets—the latter rarely sold at less than a guinea a 
yard—which pass into the hands of consumers every cold 
weather, is altogether incommensurate with the number of 
ladies, whose means and position would, in English society, 
entitle them to the use of such costly attire. The truth is th&t 
in India very little money is spent upon what is not seen. 
There are no taxes and tithes to be paid, and no expenditure 
in the Servants’ Hall. Thirty servants may be retained es 
cheaply in India, as three—the eternal Footman, House-maid 
and Cook—can be kept in dear-grained England ; and where 
there are no taxes, and no rates of any kind to be paid, a man 
may afford to dress his wife in satin and velvet ; to give her a 
Britzska to ride in ; and to cover her drawing-room couches 
and ottomans with the finest tabaret ever manufactured. Money, 
to use a homely expression, goes much further in India than in 
England. Though many articles of consumption are dearer, 
the expenses of house-keeping are, on the whole, smaller, and 
money spent produces some certain and palpable advantage. 
We are not called upon to fritter away anything upon intangible 
benefits—a church establishment, a poor law, and the like. In 
mercy, we are spared the tax-gatherer. With an almost univer¬ 
sal pr^isposition to febrile and bilious disorders, and a sort of 
general irritability of the system, the visitations of this periodical 
p»tilence would be more than we could bear up against. Kind 
nature is equable in her dispensation of favors. We have the 
cholera ; but we have no taxes. 

We have shown, that shortly before the black-hole affair 
and the battle of Flassey, the Governor and some few other 
l^fa functionaries drove out in their carriages or buggies— 
bat that the junior servants of Government were forbidden even 
to employ a chatteh-wallah. The battle of Flassey wrought a 
vast number of very important changes ; and the British in India 
soon begjin to assume a local habitation and a name. Before 
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this, they scarcely existed as a Class. Soon, however, they 
waxed into some amount of importance; and though Pondi¬ 
cherry, in some respects, had advantages not possess^ by* 
Calcutta,* we soon began to put forth our spreading leaves 
and branches, and to overgrow our worthy neighbours, thfc 
French. It was not, however, till some years a^r the tettle 
of Plassey, thaf carrlkges came generally into use. It was a 
charge brought against Mr. Kiernander, the missionary, who 
built the “ Old Church,” in 1770, that he drove a i!arriage 
and four; but his last biographer f informs us, that this was 
altogether untrue; for that at the time referred to, the only 
people in the settlement, who sported carriages, were “ the 
" Governor and Mr. Watts.” They must have come into general 
use not very long after this. “ Conveyance by the palanquin is 
"in use at Bengal,” wrote M. Grandpr^ in 1790, ” but Crilcutta 
" exclusively of this mode abounds with all sorts of carriages, 
" chariots, whiskies, and phaetons, which occasion in the even- 
“*ing as great a bustle as in one of the principal towns of 
" Europe. There are also a great number of saddle horses, 
“ some of the Persian breed ; of exquisite beauty, but no Ara- 
“.bians, except a small sort called Pooni, which are very much in 
“ vogue for phaetons”—“ The usual mode of travelling is by 
"palanquin,” says Lord Valenti a; "but most gentlemen have 
" carriages adapted to the climate, and horses, of which the 
“breed is much improved of late years. It is universally the 
" custom to drive out between sunset and dinner. The Muss- 
" aulchees, when it grows dark, go out to meet their masters on 
"their return, and run before them at the rate of full eight 
“ miles an hour ; and the numerous lights moving along the 
" Esplanade produce a singular and pleasing effect." This custom, 
which has been long since exploded in Calcutta, still, we believe, 
exists at Madras, where the beach, on which the inhabitants 
enjoy the evening air—sea-air, oh 1 how delicious—is at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the majority of the garden-houses. The 

• 

* We must in all candour acknowledge, even at the present day, that Pondi¬ 
cherry is one of the very pleasantest place we have ever visited in India. The 
climate is extremely good; there is a delightful sea breese; and the down itsel 
Hs cleim, regular, and more European in its aspect, than any locality in India. There 
u a nice open Place French must have a Place—and there are excellent roads 
in the outskirts of the town—far better than in the suburbs of Calcutta. The gentry 
are eminently social and hospitable. The native soldiers have a sort of French air 
and a French twist of the moustache; and the poor seem happy and contented. There 
is an appearance of cleanliness and comfort, externally, about the native parts of 
Pondicherry, which cannot fail to strike the observer. 

t Anglo-India —^Vol. 3. This biography, in respect of dates ^ is tingnlarly 
deficient. At page 163, we are told tlmt Kiernander was born in 1735. In 1795, 
lAerefore, be was sixty years old ; and yet we are told that, at a period antecedent 
to Uiis, he was in his fijrd year. , 
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MUfsavI^ee of Calcutta hAs ceased to be a torch-bearer, or 
jsifin a Jack o’-lantborn; the race has degenerated into a race of 
scallions. It will astmiish many of our friends in England, who 
tidnk that the palanquin is one of the greatest luxuries of the 
East, and envy us the possession of such a delightful con¬ 
veyance, to learn, the few Europeans, unless they are driven to 
it by hard necessity, ever put themselvef inside so extremely 
uafcomfortable a machine. Palanquins are used by the upper 
classes*of society almost exclusively for dawk journeys. To 
use one as an ordinary conveyance—to be seen moving in one 
about the streets of Calcutta, would be, many think, to l«se 
caste. This feeling is sufficiently absurd, and there is no sort of 
occasion to display it ; but it is perfectly intelligible, that 
people who can afford to keep carriages should utterly discard 
the palanquin. As a carriage is both a faster and cooler vehicle 
than a palanquin, no one is likely to prefer the latter. Palan¬ 
quins are principally employed in Calcutta, as hackney-coaches 
and cabs are in London ; their best patrons being sailors and 
cadets. A few Mofusil residents may keep these portable 
ovens ; but at the Presidency the use of them is almost entirely 
confined to strangers; for even the poorer classes—the clerks 
and others—travel to their offices in some sort of a wheeled 
carriage, which, if drawn by a single pony, as many of these 
vehicles are, is a cheaper thing to keep than a palanquin. As 
an article of luxury, it may have held a high place in those days 
when only the governor and senior member of council sported 
wheel-carriages; for a ride in a palanquin is a degree or two 
better than a walk in the sun ; but now it is regarded as a sort 
of refuge for the destitute, into which a man ventures, on extra¬ 
ordinary occasions, such ".s the breaking-down of his carriage 
in the streets, jt any other untoward accident befalling him. 
Such things m?y happen once or twice to a Calcutta resident, 
in a period of half-a dozen years ? There are many who have 
not even within th.j.t space of time deposited themselves inside 
a palanquin—and we cannot but acknowledge, that the ie^s 
frequently a man indulges in this species of Oriental luxury, 
the better for his bodily comfort. 

There are few so poor, in these days, as not to be able to 
keep a carriage. The keeping a carriage in England is a very 
lificent thing. There is an unctuous smack in the very 
of it, redolent of no small amount of well-to-doishness , 
though the carriage be nothing higher than that cockney- 
aounding thing—an one-horse-shay. But here the difficulty is 
to find a maUi who does not, in some form, " keep a carriage.” 
'It may be a very sorry affair, but still it is a carriage, with as 
good a right to the name, as the best appointed Britzska that 
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ever went rolling and swinging and-plunging out of a coach- 
maker^s yard. If any one be curious in this matter of carriages 
—and books have been written on the subject—let him corhe to * 
Calcutta. He will here find carriages of every degree, from the 
highest to the lowest; of every conceivable form and fashion 9 
and many besides of which it has never entered into his ima¬ 
gination to conceive. An Englishman in India may aptly be 
described as a riding animal. Let the curious in such matters 
station himself at one of the corners of Tank Square, between ten 
and eleven in the morning, and again about six o'clock in theeven- 
ing^ and count, not the number of carriages, but the number of 
varieties of carriages that pass—Britzskas, Barouches, Landaulets, 
Chariots, Phaetons, Buggies, Palanquins, Palki-gharries, Brown- 
berries, Crahanchys (some of these unknown genera to the 
English reader) and that let him post himself, towards sunset, 
on the saluting battery of Fort William, and view all these 
varieties eyi masse. If Clive, or Admiral Watson were to revisit, 
in,this year of grace, 1844, the banks of that river, which, 
nearly a jentury before they passed up, with the few ships and 
small handful of fighting men, which paved the way for the 
conquests of Hindostan, they would out-do Dominie Sampson 
in •their hearty exclamations of ** Prodigious ! ” Where erst 
were to be seen a few liengallee fishermen or boat-men, mend¬ 
ing tlieir nets or cleaning their cooking-pots, on the jungly 
banks of the river, is now a broad and level road, covered, at 
evening tide, by hundreds of carriages and horse-men. No 
sooner docs the setting sun tinge the western horizon, than all 
the English residents in Calcutta throw open their doors and 
windows, make a hasty toilet and saHy lorth, in carriage or on 
hor^e-back, to enjoy the evening air. Before the sun has dis¬ 
appeared behind the western bank of the river, the strand is 
crowded with vehicles of every description -a concourse as 
den-^e as that, which may be seen on the ’'psom Road during 
the race-week, with even more entanglements embarrasments; 
for tJiere is a stream setting both ways. One marvels who all 
the*se people are that own these hundreds of carriages. The 
first impression made upon the mind of the stranger is, that 
there must be an enormous number of wealthy inhabitants in 
Calcutta. But the equipage is, in reality, no sort of index to 
the worldly possessions of the owner. It may let you, perhaps, 
into the secret of a man’s vanity—certainly not of his income. 
Some of the most pretending equipages on the course are 
sported by people belonging to the second class of society— 
uncovenanted Government servants, petty East Indian or 
European traders—respectable personages enough in their way 
and, peradventure, not much given to show; but the wife and 
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the daughters must have itheir britzska or barouche, though 
they do pinch a little at home to maintain it ; and on the course 
• at least, the wife of the uncovenanted subordinate may jostle 
the lady of the head of the office. When we consider how 
fnuch is often sacrificed to support the dignity of the /:arriage 
and pair—how much substantial comfort is thrown aside to 
make room for this little bit of ostentation—that the equipage 
is^with many, the thing, from which they derive much of their 
importance—we soon cease to wonder at the formidable array 
of assuming conveyances, which throng the course every evening 
at sunset, and present a scene, which, as one of daily recurrence, 
has not, perhaps, its parallel in the world. 

A few words now on the subject of Dress. When those 
sumptuary regulations were sent out against gold-laced coats, 
there were very few English ladies in India. Of those few we 
have but little account. When they began to increase in num¬ 
bers, whatever may have been the general taste before they 
very soon fell into the too-prevailing folly of over-dressing,— 
Munro, in one of his familiar epistles, which we candidly confess, 
have more charm for us than all his political letters, observes 
with his usual sly satire—I have myself so vulgar a taste, that 
“ I see more beauty in a plain dress, than in one tricked dut 
“ with the most elegant pattern, that ever fashionable painter 
** feigned. This unhappy depravity of taste has been occasioned, 
“perhaps, by my having been so long accustomed to I view the 
“Brahmin women, who are in thi^? country, both the first in 
“rank and in personal charms almost always arrayed in nothing 
“but simple pieces of dark blue cotton cloth, which they throw 
“ on with a decent art, and a careless grace, which in Eiirooe 
“ I am afraid is only toT^e found in the drapery of riiiliqucs. 
“ The few solitary English ladies that 1 meet with only serve to 
“ strengthen my prejudices, I met with one, the other day, all 
“ bedizened and huddled into a new habit, different from any 
“thing I had ever seen before. On asking her what name it 
“went by, she was surprised that I did not know the la 
“ Grdque, It looked, for all the world, like a large pettic?)at 
“ thrown over her shoulders, and drawn together7cIose under her 
“ arms. I could not help smiling to think how Ganganelli and 
“ the Abb^ Winkelman and the King of Naples would have stared 
“ bad they dug such a Greek as this out of Herculaneum.”* Nor 

* We bave before us a ▼olame printed in London in 1809, which contains a Ion|; 
and not v^ery witty series of letters (originally published in a Calcutta Newspaper) 
upon this very diverting subject. The book is entitled “ The Ladies' Monitor^ 
being a series of Utters first published in Bengal on the subject 0/ Female apparel^ 
tending to favor a regulated adoption of Indian Costume ; and a rejection of super^ 
/tuous vesture by the ladies of this country^ <Sr*r., dr'^.^fThe work, like the title, is 

rather long. It is nothing more than an amplification of the idea contained in the 
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do the gentlemen escape ; there werfe fops, it seems, in those 
days, standing greatly in need of the sumptuary regulations. 

The fashions of the gentlemen," he says, “ are probably as 
‘‘ fantastical as those of the ladies, though from having them 
“continually before my eyes, the absurdity of them does not^ 
“ strike me so much. We have black and white hats ; thunder 
“ and lightning coats, stockings of seven colours, and tamboured 
“ waistcoats bedaubed with flowers, and more tawdry finary 
“ than was ever exhibited on old tapestry." A more recent 
writer, Colonel Campbell,* has given us a picture of the Bombay 
fasliionables, not much more complimentary than that, which 
Munro has recorded of Madras—“ I was induced,” he writes, 

‘ to go to a ball given here by some gentlemen to Mrs,-, 

“ the wife of an officer of rank, about to proceed to assume a 
‘command in the interior. But, in truth, I cannot pretend 
“ even to be an admirer of those, who, in Bombay are looked 
upon as fashionables; yet I am by no means, nor had I any 
' reason to be prejudiced against them. * « * j 

“ nothing»at that grand ball, to induce me to change the opinion 
“ 1 had previously formed ; or to make me imagine that they 
“ could ever have moved in any other world of fashion than 
“ tfieir own. With few exceptions, the ladies were either badly 
“ or over-dressed ; or I should rather say, that their very expen- 
“ sive dresses were ill-made and generally worse put on, and the 
" profusion of ornaments, which many of them wore, had a 
“ very different effect from what was intended, and I could not 
“ but think what a Parisian belle would have thought of most 
“ of them." It grieves us to add, that much of this is in a 
degree applicable even t ' Calcutta, in the present civilized times. 
We by no means assert, that a well-dressed woman is not occa¬ 
sionally to be found ; but the number of smart dressers is out 
of all proportion to the number of ladies who dress well. The 
vice of over-dre.ssing is but too common. The quiet and lady-like 
is rarely attained. More money is spent on dress by ladies, 
whp^fe husband enjoy a given income, in this countr)^, than in 
England—but the result is singularly unfortunate. We know 
not how it might be, if our society were blessed with any 
leaders of ion endowed with a small modicum of taste ; but, for 
some years past, those who have aspired to lead the fashionable 
world—whose position, derived from the official rank of their 

extract from Sir Thomas Munro’s letter, spun out to the length of 230 pages. 
Though some portions of it are amusing, we have not been able to find any detached 
passages, in illustration of our subject, which we could conveniently transfer to our 
pages. 

*** Excursions, Adventures and Field-sports in Ceylon, &c., &c., by Colonel 
^ames Campbell.*' This is a recent work^but the period referred to is no| recent. 
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husband’s, has placed them in the highest grades of our local 
aristocracy, have certainly done nothing to create a taste for the 
* quiet and the subdued. Simple elegance has been, for years 
past, at a discount. The obtrusive and the overpowering have 
tarried everything before them. This, in (manners, too, as much 
as in dress. We have sometimes had our attention directed, m 
a large (by courtes}') fashionable assemblage to “ that nice 
“ Knglish-Iooking person on the other side of the room and we 
have looked and beheld a young girl, or a young married 
woman, seemingly fresh from England, and looking in the 
inornate good taste of her attire and in her simply curle^ or 
braided hair very much unlike the rest of the room ; and we 
need not add, very much better. It is difficult to persuade people 
who can afford to be extravagant, that extravagance is not ele¬ 
gance ; and that the finest investment of satins and velvets that 
ever reached Calcutta will go no way to make a lady. We think 
it would be well if sumptuary regulations were to be sent out 
against our feminine aristocracy. Simplicity is a virtue of siv:h 
high repute, that the legislature would do well to encourage it. 

As to the men—we are not aware that the temperature of 
Calcutta has been reduced within the last few years. We 
believe it to be as hot now, as it was in the memorable year of 
the Black-Hole. In those and in later times, strenuous efforts 
were made by the European inhabitants to counteract, in some 
small measure, the severity of the climate by wearing the lightest 
possible apparel. One would imagine that there had recently 
been a very extraordinary atmospherical revolution ; for within 
the last five or six years, we have noticed a progressive tendency 
towards heavy vestments, especially in crowded assemblies, at 
large dinner parties, and on all other occasions where the heat is 
more than usually intense. To see a man sit down to dinner in 
the month of May, dressed from head to foot in black broad-cloth, 
is a spectacle calculated to teach a lesson in Martyrology not 
easily to be forgotten. Formerly, white jackets were frequently 
—white trowsers universally—worn at dinner parties, in the« hot 
weather. Now one’s eyes are seldom gladdened with a scrap'of 
white, unless it be a wrist-band or a shirt collar. We have a 
lively recollection of the oppressive heat, at a large dinner party 
in August, where the only gentleman out of uniform, who had the 
good sense to appear in white trowsers, was the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral. We do not know who may have been the originators of this 
broad-clcM:h infatuation ; but we are not sure, that if we were to 
see them in a modern Black-Hole, we should exhibit more 
mercy towards them, than the Subadar’s guards exhibited 
towards Mr. Holwell and his ill-fated companions. A few years 
ago, wh^n a man left home to dine with a friend, he put himself 
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into a white jacket; when he w^t to a formal party, he put 
himself into his coat and his white jacket into his carriage ; or 
he sent the latter article of apparel by one of his servants to 
meet him at his host’s. On arriving he was immediately in¬ 
vited to discard the coat and substitute the jacket. In Calcuttar 
this good custom has fallen, of late years, into abeyance. It 
would seem as though *the object were to render a Calcutta 
dinner party—always bad enough—the most detestable tl^g 
ever invented for the punishment of civilized man. In the not- 
test weather now, the fashion is to appear at a burra-khana 
dretsed in broad cloth from head to foot. These entertainments 
scarcely needed such an aggravation to render them capable of 
affording the least attractive means of passing a sultry evening 
that human ingenuity could devise. 

And this leads us naturally enough to consider the manner 
in which an Indian day is spent—we differ from our fathers in 
nothing more remarkably, than in the distribution of our time. 
Wt have been gradually getting into later and later hours; 
lengthening out the day for purposes of business, and assimilat¬ 
ing our customs to those which obtain at home. “The writers,” 
says Mr. Forbes in his Memoirs^ “ at the period of my arrival at 
“ Bombay (1765), and during the whole time of my officiating in 
“ that capacity, were fully engaged from nine o’clock to twelve, 
“ when they retired from their respective officers to dinner, which 
“ was then at one o’clock in every class of English society. At 
“two, the writers returned to their employment until five; 
“ when after a dish of tea, a social walk on a fine sandy beach, 
“ open to the salubrious western breeze, gave us a keener appe- 
“ tite for supper than our scanty pittance of thirty rupees per 
“ month could furnish. Such was our constant practice six days 
“in the week.” Writing in 1780, Mrs. Fay, the wife of a 
barrister, in an amusing series of letters, published many years 
afterwards, says : “ The dinner hour, as I mentioned before, is 
“ two, and it is customary to sit a long while at table; 
“ paTticularly during the cold weather. * ♦ • During dinner 

“ a good deal of wine is drank, but very little after the cloth is re- 
“ moved, except in Bachelors* parties, as they are called ; for the 
“ custom of reposing, if not of sleeping, after dinner is so general, 
“ that the streets of Calcutta are from four to five in the afternoon 
“almost as empty of Europeans as if it were midnight, « * ♦ * 
Next come the evening airings on the course, where every one 
goes, though sure of being half suffocated with dust On 
returning from thence, tea is served, and universally drank here 
even during the extreme heats. After tea, either card or music 
fill up the space ’till ten, when supper is usually announced. 

* • * Formal visits are paid in the eveniyg; they 
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“ are generally very short,* as perhaps each lady has a dozen 
“ to make and a party waiting lor her at home besides. Gentle- 

men also call to offer their respects, and if asked to put down 
“ their hat, it is considered as an invitation to supper."' 
i* You will naturally wish to know my mode of life in Bengal,” 
writes Mr. Shore, in 1787. “ I rise early, ride seven to ten piles, 

“and breakfast by eight o’clock: after ll^iat, business occupies 
“ rny time till the hour of dinner, which is three. Our meals 
“ hefe<Lre short; and in the evening, when the weather permits, 
“which at the season of the year (January) is daily, I walk 
“ out. The remaining time between that and ten o’clock, wlych 
“ is my hour to rest, I spend with my friends ; as I make it a rule 
“ not to attend to business of an evening. Suppers are by no 
“ means agreeable to me. At present we have balls every week ; 
“ but I am not fond of them ; and, indeed, have been at one 
“private ball only, which was given by Lord Cornwallis ; r*or 
“ have 1 yet attended one play.” 

Sir James Mackintosh, writing from Bombay in the year i 8 © 5 * 
says : “ The regular course of our idle and disengaged day is as 
“ follows : VVe often are, and always ought to be, on horse-back 
“before six (soon it will be five). VVe return from our ride to 
“ breakfast at eight ; wlien, to shew the enervating effects of 
“climate, I eat only two eggs and a large plate of fish and rice 
“ called kedgeree ; not to mention two cups of coftee and three 
“ of tea. During the forenoon there is no exertion, nor going out, 
“except for necessity. We then write, read, &c. At four, when 
“ alone, we dine ; and from half past five to seven walk ; which, 
“ for the last four months, we could do with great pleasure. At 
“seven we drink tea, and from tea to bed time, I read to our 
“ whole family party.” Tiffins seem to have come into Calcutta 
with the present century^and the dinner hour, which had been 
growing later and later in the da}^, to have been thrown back, 
about the same time, suddenly to the evening. Lord Valentia, 
who visited Calcutta about the date of the preceding extract, 
says : It is usual in Calcutta to rise early, in order to evi|oy 
“ the cool air of the morning, which is particularly pleasant 
“ before sunrise. At twelve they take a hot meal, which they 
“ call tiffing, and then generally go to bed for two or three hours. 
“ The dinner hour is commonly between seven or eight; which is 
“certainly too late in this hot climate, as it prevents an evening 
“ ride at the proper time, and keeps them up till midnight or 
“later.’V A later writer, Captain. T, Williamson, whose brief 
remarks on Anglo-Indian manners were published in 1813,* says : 

• European in India^ from a collection of drawings Ay Charles D'Oyley^ 

ynth a pr^ace and copious descriptions by Captain Thomas Williamsony 6 s*c..^ 

We refer the curious to this work, which contains numerous pictorial illustrations of 
AnglO’Indian Life, thirty years ago. 
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“ Those who take exercise on hors®-back are usually up as soon 
“ as the day begins to dawn, and return before the sun is well up. 

“ The hour for breakfast is as various with us as in England-w 
“Tea, coffee, eggs, toast, and fish form the oriental 
“ * * * * The forenoon is dedicated to business, or to 

“ reading, writing, &c,, and among the idle, the hookah, or even- 
“ tually cards fill the tacuum. Those who have to attend their 
offices repair to them in their palankeens ; and when their 
“ duties are performed, which generally occupy foiir-cff^ five 
“ hours, return to their homes, or visit some friend; and after 
“4>artaking of a tiffing, undress and sleep ’till near sunset; 

** when they again put on clean clothes of every description, 
“and repair to dinner, which by that time is generally ready. 

“ Coffee and tea are served about eight or nine o’clock. Suppers 
“ are not usual, except among families in Calcutta, and some out- 
“ stations of Civil servants. Among the Military early hours 
“ are much attended to, and it is rare, in cantonments, to find any 
‘tone out of bed at ten o’clock at night, or in bed after five in the 
“ morning. Their profession, no doubt, is the principal cause of 
“ this regularity, which is, however, greatly increased by the 
" want of female society; there being very few European 
ladies in India, I should probably far exceed their numbers 
“ were I to estimate all living under the Bengal Government at 
“ three hundred.” 

And here a few words may be bestowed—and not thrown 
away—upon our style of living, past and present. By 
living we mean to signify the process by which life is sustained 
—in other words, our style of feeding. M. Grandpr( 5 , in 
his time, looked with contempt upon the fare of the English 
in Calcutta. We doubt not that they managed these things 
better in the French settlement. With respect to living,” 
says the Frenchman, “ the fare is but indifferent in Calcutta. 

“ Provisions for the table are confined to butcher’s meat, 

“ a fowl now and then, but little or no game, and scarcely 
greater quantity of fish. Mutton is almost universally the 
“ standing dish.” Mrs. Fay, alluding to an earlier period, 
after her own amusing (but not very elegant) fashion, says, 
that provisions of every kind were, in her times, abundant 
and cheap. In one of her letters she writes : ‘‘We were 
“ frequently told in England, you know, that the heat in 
Bengal destroyed the appetite. I must own, that I never yet 
“ saw any proof of that; on the contrary, I cannot help think- 
“ ing, that I never saw an equal quantity of victuals consumed. 
“ We dine, too, at two o’clock in the very heat of the day. At 

“ this moment Mr. F - -is looking out with a hawk's eye for 

“ his dinner; and though still much of an invalid, I have no^ 
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“ doubt of being able to pick* •• a bit myself. I will give you our 
“ bill of fare, and the general prices of things ;—A soup, a roast 
‘ifowl, curry and rice, a mutton pie, a fore-quarter of lamb, 
“ a rice pudding, tarts, very good cheese, fresh churned butter, 
“iine bread, excellent madeira (that is expensive, but eatables 
“ are very cheap) :—a whole sheep costs but two rupees: a l^mb 
“ one rupee, six good fowls or ducks ditto f twelve pigeons ditto; 
“twelve pounds of bread ditto; two pounds of butter ditto ; 
'‘an 3 ^ joint of veal ditto.”* In a later letter, she gives 
us a picture of a two o’clock hurray kkanUy at Bombay, 
which she says, was in the old style: “We dined, o«e 
“ day, at Mr. Nesbit’s, chief of the Marine, who gave us 
“a repast in the true old Indian style. ‘The tables, they 
“groaned with the weight of the feast.* We had every joint of 
“ a calf on the table at once ; nearly half a Bengal sheep ; several 
“ large dishes of fish ; boiled and roast turkies, a ham, a kid, 
“ tongue, fowls, and a long train of et-ceteras. The heat was 
"excessive, the hour two, and we were thirty in company, in » 
“ lower-roomed house ; so you may conceive what sencations 
“ such a prodigious dinner would produce.*’ Mr. Tennant, the 
author of those interesting volumes entitled Indian Recreations^ 
to which we have already referred, writing in 1/9^ from th( 
Mofussil, says, “The mode of living in this part of India 
" (Cawnpore) has, within the last ten or fifteen years, undergone 
“a very great alteration. Before that period, the civil and 
“ military servants of the Company of the first rank were 
“ lodged in bungalows worse than those of a subaltern of the 
“present day; as the practice of feeding beef, mutton, pork, 
“ and poultry was not then introduced, their tables were very 


* In this extract from Mrs. Fay’s letter it will be seen what were the prices •''f 
the common articles of food in 1780. The Indian reader will at once perceive, that 
they are much below the present standard. As time has advanced and the influx 
of Europeans into India has increaised, the ordinary provisions of the ^ country 
have gradually become dearer and dearer, whilst the prices of all imported 
articles have fallen in an equal rate. Mr. Forbes, referring to the earliest years i)f^ 
the present centur*', say: “The prices of most kinds of provisions were nearly 
“ doubled since I first know Bombay (1765), but there appeared no deficiency of either 
European or Indian commodities. The shops in the bazaar were well stored with 
articles for luxury and comfort from all parts of the world; and every breeze 
•‘wafted a fresh supply.”—Mrs. Fray mentions, that in her time, Claret was sold at 
sixty rupees a dozen. Lord Valentia tells us. that it was poor stuff being highly 

•• medicated ” for the voyage. This was the English Claret, which, of Ixte years, has 
been almost driven out of the market. Fifty years ago, it was not unusual for wine 
to run short .af the different settlements; and then the price kept pace with the 
scarcity. Cordener naively tells us, that when the ship, in which he sailed, 

reached Bombay, there was an immediate enquiry after Claret. “ Among the first 
“enquiries which were made of the Captain of the ship, was, how many chests of 
“ Claret he had on board ; that favorite beverage being then scarce at the settle- 
" ment.” A quantity of Claret^ Burgundy and Hermitage, to the value of nearly 
three lakhs of ru^>ees, now passes annually throui{h the Calcutta Custom House. 
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poorly supplied ; even vegetables^were not to be had, though 
an article indespensibly necessary to the climate.” Mr. 
Cordener, who arrived at Madras in this same year, and who* 
apparently alludes to the state of affairs in 1799, though, per¬ 
haps, to a later period, observes that, “ all classes of European* 
“ society here live sumptuously, and many individuals expend 
from two to ten thouAnd pounds each annually in maintain- 
“ ing their households. The economy of their tables is entrusted 
“ entirely to native servants, who load them with dishes of ^blid 
“ meat, estimating the goodness of the dinner by the quantity 
“ wliich they crowd upon the board ; and in most houses there is 
“ but a scanty supply of vegetables. Even rice and curry, the 
“ staple food of the country, are often omitted, probably because 
“ they are common ; but they are the best and most wholesome 
“ nourishment which India affords.” Here we see, in all these 
accounts, the same reference to the mis-placed solidity of an 
Indian meal. In respect of our fare generally, there seems to 
have been a progressive improvement. In 1790, as we have 
already seen, M. Grandpre, an oflicer in the French army, 
thought it “indifferent” In 1805, Lord Valentia, an English 
nobleman, thought it “ excellent“ The viands are excellent, 
“and served in great profusion, to the no small satisfaction of 
” the birds and beasts of prey, to whose share a considerable 
“ proportion of the remains fall ; fur the lower orders of Portu- 
“ guese, to whom alone they would be serviceable, cannot 
“ consume the whole.” An intelligent writer who visited Cal¬ 
cutta about the same time—a gentleman of the Madras Bar, 
bears similar high testimony to the excellence of the dinner, and 
speaks with repture of the delights of the loll shrab. “ I had 
“ ample specimens of Bengal hospitality,” he writes, “ and of the 
“ luxury of Bengal dinners in particular. But although the 
“dinner-hour is late and the most skilful variety of viands 
“ solicits your appetite, Calcutta dinners are but a languid sort 
*’ of thing. You have stomach, perhaps, to pick the bone of a 
“ flortken, or may get through a fine delicious snipe ; but you 
“ cannot grapple with a slice of beef or of Bengal mutton. 

“ The tijffin^ a meal at two o’clock,* defrauds the dinner of its 
“ homage due. But the luxury of the first glass of cool claret 
” (loll shraub) that salutes your lips ! Skilfully refrigerated, it is 
“ a celestial draught. The icy nectar courses down the 
” whole system, with the rapidity of lightning ; the spirits are 
“ set free as from the torpor of enchantment, and the whole 
“ being undergoes a refreshing transformation.”! 

* In a passage quoted above it will have been seen, that according to Lord 
Valentia, the tiffin hour was twelve—and yet the two writers refer to the same period. 

t New Monthly Magazine. 
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And now that we Ifeve shown how our countrymen 
were wont, in times of old, to get through the Indian-day, 

• let us devote a few words to the present. Strange as it may 
appear, it is unquestionably true, that though we found 
•it an easy task to exhibit the manners of our fore-fathers, 
we are almost inclined to turn aside from the difficulty 
of depicting our own. The work of* sketching an Indian 
da^ in these times, is by no means one of easy accom- 
pHsfrtnent. The general custom is, to follow the example 
of Sterne and to “ take a single captive.” Thus every 
perri-wig-pated fellow gives a picture of his own, mnd 
crams into a single portrait all the most monstrous features 
he can collect from a community of many hundreds, producing, 
at last, a composite order of being, the like of which the 
world has never seen. Mr. George W, Johnson, “ Advocate 
“of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, Fellow of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India, &c.,” who has lately written 
a book, the title of which vve have printed in the head of tfiis 
article, presents the world with a picture of a day in •Calcutta 
which is remarkable as representing neither the habits of 
a class, nor of any individual member of one. It is a collec¬ 
tion of a great number of features, which may have exi^^ted 
somewhere, and some which have existed no where out of 
Mr. Johnson’s imagination, all jumbled incongruously together 
and kneaded into a monstrous whole. The truth is, that since 
the European population of India has so greatly increased, there 
is necessarily a greater variety in the style of manner of living. 
Our habits vary according to the tastes and the duties of indi¬ 
vidual members of society. Thus, a picture, sketched to the 
life, of which Thompson is the model, might be recognized in no 
feature by Jones. If we say, that the English in India rise 
before the sun—take a long ride—sleep for an hour or so— 
and then make a hearty breakfast, we might hit off the said 
Thompson's morning avocations to a nicety ; but Jones^ at every 
single point, will incontinently put in his denials. One “njan 
rises before the sun, mounts his horse, and takes his gallop; 
another rises with the sun, saunters in his garden, paces his 
verandah, or betakes himself at once to his dressing room to 
luxuriate in pejammahs^ tea, toast, and the morning papers ; a 
third rises some time after the sun, bathes and dresses without 
any loss of time, and reads, or writes his letters, or devotes 
himself to business, an hour before breakfast. As a general rule, 
it may be said, that we are earlier risers in this country, than in 
England—but we should be sorry to pledge ourselves to the 
existence of any other general rules. Breakfast comes—some 
eat it, ^nd some look at it. It may consist of fish, rice, eggs, 
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cold meat, fruits and preserves ;* it be nothing but a cup of 
tea and a single slice of dry toast; or, perchance, it lies midway 
somewhere between these two extremes. There is a thing called 
breakfast in most houses ; it may be taken at nine o’clock or 
earlier ; or at any time up to eleven ; and aftei it, comes either thb 
serious occupation, or the strenuous idleness of the day. Men 
of business then begin to work ; idlers begin to amuse them¬ 
selves. The merchant, or the Civilian, or the Staff-officer at the 
Presidency, puts himself into his carriage, or hurries away to his 
office. In the military cantonment, the regimental officer, who 
h^ got through the principal business of the day, before many 
of his countrymen are out of their beds, betakes himself to the 
billiard table ; or prepares for a round of visits ; or lounges 
away his morning at home. Our ladies, too, spend their morn¬ 
ings after as many different fashions, as the busier lords of the 
creation. One sits at home to receive morning visits ; another 
goes out to pay them ; a third gives orders, that her doors shall be 
cfosed {durwaseh bund is the Indian “ not at home ”) and seats 
herself down quietly in her drawing room or boudoir to write 
letters, or to read a new book, or to practice a new piece of 
music. One has many household duties to perform and think 
it is her duty to perform them ; another leaves all these things to 
her underlings, and wonders that the day is so long. Mrs. A. is 
busy with her children ; Mrs, B, with her worsted-work ; and 
Mrs. C. with a pattern of a dress for the Fancy-ball. There are 
as many different ways of spending the morning, as there are 
varieties, social and moral, of womankind. Habits vary according 
to taste, principle, physical health, social position, and the length 
of the purse, in India as much as in England, There is this 
difference, however ; that here morning visits are paid in the 
morning ; at home they are paid in thfe afternoon. We devote 
the time between breakfast and luncheon to these little social 
duties. The afternoon we consider entirely our own. As to the 
tijjin itself, our friends in England regard us en vtasse as 
tiffin-eating animals ; but the epithet does not describe us.— 
Very few men of business eat tiffin at all ; unless a biscuit and a 
glass of wine, or a few sandwiches, are entitled to bear the 
name. Idlers may indulge themselves as they like ; but the man 
of business, who leaves home at ten o’clock and returns not 
before five—the intermediate hours being thoroughly occupied— 
must content himself with what is called a snack. In most cases, 
it will be found, that he eats a satisfying breakfast, and gets 
through the day very well with the aid of a biscuit, or a few 

* Mr. G. W, Johnson adds curry and ale as two of the components of an ordi¬ 
nary Calcutta breakfast. Our experience does not extend to any class of Calcutta 
society, at whose breakfast tables these delicacies are to be seen. 9 
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sandwiches and a glass of Sherry. In these times, the day's 
work is really a day's work; men do not go home to tiffins or 
^arly dinners ; nor can they afford to indulge in the afternoon 
siestas^ which, in former days, were so general. A true bill, we 
believe, may be found on this latter charge, against some ladies 
and some regimental officers; but the majority of European 
residents in India have too much to cfo, to think of sleeping 
before dinner. From ten or eleven o’clock to five or six^ office- 
men^re hard at work. Let no one suppose, that they lounge 
through their business, after an indolent, undress fashion—that 
they loll upon easy couches, hookah in hand, and lazily ^ve 
instructions to their underlings, whilst they sip their delicious 
sherbet and puff out the ffimes of the odoriferous chilluui. 
The life of a man of business in India is anything, but a luxuri¬ 
ous one. In spite of heat, of languor, of oppression, of all the 
overpowering influences of the climate, he toils throughout the 
long day, in a comfortless counting house, perhaps in a room, 
the heated atmosphere of which is rendered more intolerable by 
the presence of a score of oily native clerks, and returns home, 
at sunset, jaded and exhausted, to take his evening drive, and 
afterwards, perhaps, to be dragged to a sultry dinner party. 
The drive refreshes him a little. He “ eats ” as much air as he 
^can get, and with it more dust than he desires. He has not very 
much to say to his wife, who sits beside him in the britzska ; for 
his head is crammed full of business, and he cannot empty it 
on the spur of the moment. Perhaps he does not accompany 
his wife at all. He mounts his horse ; or he remains at home 
lounging about the verandah. Judging by the number of ladies 
to be seen on the course without their husbands, neither of these 
contingencies would appear to be very uncommon. Well ; the 
ride or the no-ride over^ the time for dressing has arrived. Ten 
to one, that the gentleman, if he be engaged to dine abroad, says 
that it is “a confounded bore”—and it is possible that his wife 
•may agree with him. Still they go—and go, again and again— 
grumbling all the time, but talking, however obvious the remedy, 
no steps to mitigate the evil of which they complain. 

There is nothing more easily regulated. You may dine 
out every night—or you may stay at home, with equal 
uniformity, if you will only come to the determination of 
shaping your measures accordingly. In India, as in all other 
societies men and women are divided into two classes— 
the domestic and the undomestic. Your next door neigh¬ 
bour may be—like ours—the veriest gad-about in existence, 
and whilst you sit quietly at home every evening, the picture of 
'domesticity, reading, like Sir James Mackintosh, to your wife 
and daughters, whilst they busily ply their needles, you may 
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hear your neighbour's carriage plunge out of his compound a 
little before eight and return a little after eleven, with 
the utmost regularity, six nights in the seven, whilst on the, 
seventh, if curiously inclined, you might learn pretty nearly the 
number of his guests, by counting the strokes on the gong> 
which annouces the arrival of the Sahib-louge. And these 
dinners,—what are they, for which so much is too frequently 
sacrificed ? Notqu te so intolerable, perhaps, as those two o'clock 
“daylight dinners,” round a table steaming with solid fiesh, 
which Mrs. Fay has described; and yet, as we have already shown, 
regiP-rding them not gastronomically but socially, evils of a magni¬ 
tude not to be despised. The dinner is itself a passable dinner— 
good to look at, and not bad to eat ; the wine is fair wine and 
iced to a point preclusive of much criticism on the matter, if it 
be not fair—but either glittering plate, nor dainty looking 
entremets, nor good wine iced to a deception, will go far to make 
a pleasant evening. There is for the most part a something want¬ 
ing. One half of the party* are worne out with the fatigues of the 
day ; an<J the other half, if they have not that excuse, ought to 
have it—or a better one. And }'et to these languor-ridden 
dinner-parties many betake themselves, night after night ; 
grumbling each time at the dire necessity; yet well content to 
endure the same infliction on the morrow. He goes—Bachelor 
or Benedict ; if the former, because he is assiduous as a visitor 
if the latter, because he gives what he receives ; and thereby 
brings down upon himself a deluge of invitations. He goes— 
and thus the day is concluded. It is his choice to go. Perhaps 
it is his pleasure to grumble. 

Still the diners-out form but a segment, though a large one, of 
oui society. There are many who delight in the quiet evening 
at home, and rarely or never cross their,threshold, to dinner, ball, 
play, or concert, after returning from their evening drive. 
The domestic virtues are cultivated as sedulously in India, as in 
England ; and not, perhaps, by a smaller proportion of the gross 

* Small f>arlies, badly managed, are vv^use iban large ones. At the latter you 
may, perhaps, stumble on some one, whom }()u wish to meet ; and, by a little finesse^ 
contrive to get through the evening with prohtor with pleasure. At all events, your 
dulness and dtsespoir are less perceptible. At the former there is no hope for you if 
the company be ill assorted. In this country, however, where many gentlemen are 
engaged in business throughout the day, and many ladies during several months of 
the year, are afraid to leave the house before sunset, a well regulated system of dinner- 
visiting is useful and may be agreeable ; for without such visiting social intercourse 
would often be brought to a dead lock. It is principally because so little regard 
is paid to the important point of the assortment of guests, that dinner parties in 
Calcutta are so dull and unsocial. In the more limited society of a Mofussil 
station this evil does not exist; but it is replaced by another of equal magni¬ 
tude. If one runs no risk of meeting a party of entire strangers at dinner, one soon 
begins to weary of seeing the same faces every night of one's life. 
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amount of gentility. There are here, as at home, some who lead 
quiet domestic lives from necessity ; and some from choice—and 
\t will not appear upon, enquiry now, whatever the case may have 
been in former days, that our standard of domestic morality 
h one degree below that one of our brethren in the West. 

But this is a topic upon which we cannot afford to enter. ,Our 
article has already extended beyond its Ifegitimate length ; and 
here we must break off for the present. Our subject is not 
nearly exhausted ; and we shall, doubtless, have an early oppor¬ 
tunity of returning to it. Wc have yet to touch upon many of 
the most interesting features of the social character of Ihe 
English in India. 



Art. III.—JOHN MURDOCH, LL.D. 

S cores of missionaries in India have been found' 
• not to know Pr. Murdoch by name : yet Lord 
Curzon detected him and obtained an interview with 
him. He lived in Madras, and died there on the loth 
of ^ugust, 1904 ; but he belonged to all India. His 
modesty kept him out of notice, although his work, 
extending over sixty years, entitled him to a place in 
the front rank of the world’s missionaries. He may be 
described in three respects:—i. He did a prodigious 
work. 2. He kept himself entirely obscure. 3. He 
maintaiijed a grand and consistent character. The 
lessons of his life are instructive and inspiring in no 
common measure. 

John Murdoch came out to Ceylon from Glasgow, 
in the Government Educational Service, in 1844, at the 
age of twenty-four years. Others had similarly come 
out, and very many have done so since, to Ceylon and 
to India. They come, do their duty, receive due promo¬ 
tion, and retire on pension But John Murdoch 
was unlike the common sort. His spirit was stirred 
within him when he observed the ignorance and 
degradation of multitudes of Tamil coolies from 
the* opposite coast of India. His official work was 
confined to the higher classes of the Cingalese, and 
even so, to his enthusiastic soul, seemed to lack an 
adequate purpose. Like David Copperfield, he “ formed 
a great resolution,” and, in his fifth year of service, 
resigned his lucrative post, forfeited his life prospects, 
and endeavoured to conduct a press for the production 
of vernacular literature at Kandy. That was a real faith 
mission, but John Murdoch said nothing about it: it 
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was never his custom'to talk about himself or tell 
people what he was doing, till it was done and 
'could be seen. He lived on the poorest fare and 
struggled uphill for five years more, accomplishing 
little, but adhering to his resolution. Then* he 
crossed over to Madras, and took counsel with 
the Church of England Bishop there. He also travelled 
about South India, interesting many missionaries in Jhis 
pet project of literature for the masses, and was success¬ 
ful in forming the South Indian School Book Society. 
At the same time he was accepted as a missionary in 
India by the United Presbyterians of his native city, but 
was not ordained. This secured him a regular salary, 
small enough, but more than sufficient for the needs 
of a man who lived as he lived. In*i858 the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society for all India was 
established in London, as a Christian Memorial of the 
Mutiny, and John Murdoch was appointed its Indian 
Agent, with Madras as his headquarters. That Society 
absorbed the former, local, one ; and nearly forty years 
afterwards it united itself to the Christian Literature 
Society which a few enthusiasts had laboured to start 
in India. 

From 1858 onward no change took place in 
Murdoch’s life and work, except that his years 
increased and his labours multiplied. The Secretaryship 
of the Madras Religious Tract Society—an unpaid 
office—was laid on his able and willing shoulders ; and 
the production of leaflets, tracts, and little books, in 
many languages, went on apace. Missionaries in every 
part of India became aware that a Titan was at work, 
as pi^lications, bearing the letters C.V. E.S. (latterly 
C.L.S.) came to their hands in a profusion which the 
most sanguine had scarcely dreamed of. Many years 
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ago Mr. Murdoch came to knew that valuable tracts 
were produced and circulated in some parts of the 
country, but were never heard of in other parts having 
other languages. He thereupon caused English trans¬ 
lations to be made the best tracts in different parts 
of India, and sent these all over the country, to be 
translated into the respective vernaculars and published 
in glace of inferior tracts locally produced. As know¬ 
ledge of English spread among the intelligent classes, 
Mr. Murdoch perceived that his best opportunity lay in 
the use of that language ; and during the last twenty- 
five or thirty years, he filled a gulf passed over by 
Government and missionaries, in providing literature 
for* this jcallow class of readers. He gave his first 
attention to school books, of which he produced a 
series adapted to the needs and ideas of the country. 
His “ Manual of Geography,” which was one of the 
largest, passed through forty-eight editions. Murdoch 
was also watchful of new subjects occupying the atten¬ 
tion of the reading classes, and contrived to be the first 
out with a book setting forth a sound view of each as 
it came up. His educational work in this way was 
most valuable and far-reaching. Every book he made 
was for sale, and his success in having his publications 
sold amazed the whole body of missionaries who, by 
graJ:fciitous distribution of literature, had spoiled the 
market among a people not fond at that time of paying 
for what they read. Mr. Murdoch’s rules were :—i. 
To put a very low price on each book. 2. To use a 
simple style of language—short words, short sentences, 
and the direct construction. 3. To spare exhortation, 
and give plenty of useful, interesting information. By 
this rule he was able to expose the evil of Native 
customs and the folly of Native philosophies, ancj show 
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the value of sound •principles, true science, and 
Christian teaching, with convincing force but with- 

* out giving offence. As a matter of fact, his publica- 

* tions were very popular. 4. Lastly, to use illustrations 
copiously. Mr. Murdoch made a, revolution in •heap 
Indian literature in this respect. The illustrations 
he used were rough, common woodcuts, and his 
ingenuity and skill in procuring them were such that 
he left a stock of twelve thousand at his death. 

The bulk of his publications were priced at from 
one quarter of an anna to four annas a copy. The 
subjects included all branches of general knowledge, 
with not a little politics and religion, biography, history, 
travel, natural science, natural history, astronomy (with 
keen hits at astrology), sanitation, foreign nations, 
ancient nations, aboriginal tribes, religions and supersti¬ 
tions of all ages and countries, education of women, 
training of children, Hindoo home life contrasted with 
English home life, Hindoo caste, the gods, the temples, 
and the worship of India, the sacred scriptures of the 
East, Hindoo pilgrimage, social and domestic reform, 
thrift and economy, duties of citizenship, the changes 
in India under British Government, progress and pro¬ 
sperity of India, elevation of the outcastes, the Christian 
religion. Besides special books on Christianity, written 
in most attractive forms, almost every book points to' 
God as the Creator, Ruler, Protector, Judge, and 
Saviour. About twenty-five years ago Mr. Murdoch 
started a monthly illustrated paper, in English, which he 
named Progress, to provide mixed religious and useful 
reading for students. That journal, made up of cut- 
.ings, steadily maintained a high tone, and at the time 
of Dr. Murdoch’s death had a monthly circulation of 
three ^ousand copies, which is marvellous in a country 
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where some leading English papers are proud if they 
circulate four thousand copies an issue. In recognition 
of these successful and useful labours, the Glasgow* 
University conferred on him the honorary degree ot 
Dootor of Laws. , 

Nearly all Dr. Murdoch’s publications were com¬ 
piled, cuttings from here and there being pieced to¬ 
gether with the terse, decisive sentences of which 
he was a master. But he published one or two 
more pretentious volumes which were all original, 
and these revealed a force of thought and a 
command of style that must have been nobly 
sacrificed when he resolved to be a lifelong user 
of scissors and paste for the Kingdom of Heaven’s 
sake. He also three or four times addressed a long, 
earnest letter to Government, regarding a public wrong 
or a desirable reform, and wrote so tactfully and 
forcefully that his application received immediate 
attention. The variety of his cuttings was beyond com¬ 
putation. It is almost literally true to say that nothing 
escaped him. Whatever appeared in print bearing on 
any of the subjects which he thought useful for India, 
he knew of it and transferred it to one of his numerous 
indexed scrap-books. He quoted from books old and 
new, and freely from the Bible; from magazines and 
newspapers ; from Parliamentary reports, and reports 
of public meetings ; from speeches by prominent men in 
any country. He was attentive, like the Apostle Paul, 
to please the people by quoting from their own living 
orators and leaders ; and from English statesmen and 
authors who are favourites in India. But he never 
quoted for quoting’s sake ; every quotation had to be 
pointed and pungent for the purpose in hand. One who 
knew him for forty years has well said :—“ Ijiis grea^t 
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desire was to dispel ignofance, diffuse knowledge and 
lead the Indian mind, whether of the learned or of the 
illiterate, to the Saviour of the world.” When he 
planned a new book—latterly he used to have four in 
preparation at once—he first laid* out the skeleton ; 
and then, going to his scrap-books, selected and 
arranged his materials with dexterity acquired by 
constant practice. And we may take the nearest ,io 
hand of the Society’s hundreds of little books, it 
may be on “ Tibet,” or “ Abraham Lincoln ’ or 
“Famines in India,” and the remark as we tuM 
ov'^er the leaves will be, “ flow well this has been 
done /” His humble dwelling contained the most 
meagre furniture, but was crowded with closely ^packed 
bookcases, and filled with his great scrap albums, 

I suppose that nothing will ever be known, till 
the great gathering in Heaven, of Dr. Murdoch’s 
conversion, or of the struggle when he decided on 
his course of life. His disregard of fame and dislike 
of talking about himself has left us nothing to do 
except to esteem him as we knew him, decade after 
decade, always the same,—unselfish, modest, silent, 
intense, and very cheery ; generous to the poor and 
kind to all. He only made a public speech two or 
three times, and made it very short, every sentence to 
the point. The last occasion was in 1902, when,.as 
senior missionary in Madras, he had to welcome the 
Decennial Conference of missionaries from India, Burma, 
and Ceylon, which met in that city. Dr. Murdoch then 
made only one reference to himself, but it made all feel 
that h(6 was human like the rest of them. He said :— 
“When I first came to Madras, nearly fifty years 
ago, I made little way, and I wrote a long letter 
gn the subject to my warm friend the first Bishop 
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of Colombo. His reply simply was (quoting the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalms) : ‘ Oh, tarr;^ 

thou the Lord’s leisure. Be strong, and He shall com¬ 
fort thy heart; and put thou thy trust in the Lord.’ 
Ofttn since, when* I have said, ‘All these things are 
against me,’ have I ended by acknowledging, ‘ He 
hath done all things well.’ ” 

0 Dr. Murdoch enjoyed perfect health all his life, but 
he was not muscular or robust. He had fine eyes, 
which retained their lustre to the last, and he never 
needed gl.isses. He was a life-long teetotaller and 
non-smoker, and most simple in his food and drink. 
He was never married. The Re\'. John Lazarus, B.A., 
of Miidras, who was Dr. Murdoch’s secretary and 
assistant for many years, who also has a soul capable of 
recognizing his grand character, wrote after his death : 

“ His time was measured by minutes, not hours. He was 
most miserly in the use of his time ; and, with short in¬ 
tervals for meals and exercise, read and wrote steadily 
from 6-30 A.M till 10-20 p.M.” 

Dr. Murdoch used to take a little walk in the 
garden in the morning, and an hour’s walk on the 
seashore in the evening, when ‘it was his habit to 
expand his lungs by exercising his arms. Although 
of a most genial disposition, with a sharp wit and 
a ^ rare aptitude for conversation, he was a far greater 
recluse than the sainted George Bowen of Bombay, 
So precious was his time that his best friends were 
fortunate if they got a few minutes of it. To see him 
affably receive a visitor, and then almost immediate¬ 
ly bow him adroitly out again, was quite laughable. 
Being a large publisher, and also Secretary of two 
Societies which had branches and agencies all over 
India, this remarkable man had to do business witl^ 
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many people and to make long journeys. But it was 
^Iways with notebook in hand. He would suddenly 
inake his appearance, ask for the person he wanted to see, 
smiling and affable, put a number of questions quickly 
one after another, jot down the answers, say good-\)ye, 
and hurry off. It was useless to try to detain him, or 
offer him hospitality, or ask to take him anywhere or 
show him anything. He simply smiled, said quickly that 
he had other engagements, and “ gat him away.” At 
the same time, he knew what he wanted to see, and 
took to care to see it. It is well-known in Calcutta that 
open-air preaching was carried on in Beadon Square 
every Sunday evening, for a quarter of a century, by 
a considerable party of Christian workers. Dr. Murdoch 
made a point of visiting that work, once a year, when 
he came to Calcutta. He would take no part in the 
preaching, made no observation, and did not speak un¬ 
less he was spoken to ; but quietly accepted one of the 
three seats on the spot, and watched and listened as 
speaker after speaker stepped up to address the crowd. 
On one occasion, perhaps the first time he was there, 
I accompanied him, to show him the place During 
the half-hour’s drive "he talked away as shrewdly and 
wittily as if conversation had been a chief practice 
of his life. He promised to send me a book when he 
returned to Madras, and though he made no note* .of 
the promise, the book arrived in due time In his 
search for means and models, and to acquaint himself 
with all educational methods, he visited many countries, 
and was said to have gone round the world eleven times. 
But he never talked of what he had seen ; he put the 
results into his books. 

Such was Dr. Murdoch. When pneumonia laid 
^im low in his 86th year, he worked in his bed till the 
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second day before his death. Friends called to see him, 
but he thanked them with a smile, and begged to be 
allowed to “ die in peace.” Anc’ so he passed away witft 
only a servant beside him, owing no man anything, 
and leaving no message except about his work- For 
sixty years he had glowed like a furnace, holding 
communion with God like Elijah, orthodox and evan¬ 
gelical to his finger-tips, keenly alive to the sin of the 
world and the dangers of life, yet silent and unknown 
save as the press threw off book after book like flashes 
from a remote thunder-cloud. 

Benjamin Aitken. 



, Art. IV.—SOME ENGLISH ORIENTALISTS. 

’ Cj^ INCE the Renaissance nothing of greater 
kZj importance had occurred in tlje world of letters 
than the discovery of Sanskrit Literature during the 
fag-end of the eighteenth century. After the invasion of 
Alexander the Great, the Greeks became acquainted 
with the learning of India only partially, and the spot in 
Europe where the language and literature of the Hindus 
were first systematically studied was Rome, In the 
Middle Ages, the Arabs introduced the knowledge of 
Indian science to the West. Several of the European 
missionaries from the sixteenth century onward§ were 
not only acquainted with the existence of, but had a 
certain degree of familiarity with the language. St. 
Francis Xavier, who landed in Southern India in 1545, 
and several of the scholars who were at the College of 
St. Paul at Goa, studied the language. The next 
famous scholar was Robert de Nobili, of the Madura 
Mission, who wrote several books and called himself by 
the name of Tutwa-bad, haca Swamy. Abraham Roger 
translated the Sanscrit poet Bhatrihari into Dutch 
in 1651. A German by the name of Heinrich Noth 
studied Sanskrit in the year 1664. Father Paulino, 
after a residence of fourteen years in Indki, 
returned to Rome in 1790, taking with him a 
more accurate and perfect knowledge of Sanskrit 
than any of the Europeans had previously entered 
Europe. But the actual start towards the study of 
Sanski^t was given since the conquest of Bengal by the 
English. Plassey decided the fate of India in 1757. 
and Bengal, Behar and Orissa fell completely into the 

hands of the English by the Treaty of Allahabad in 
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1765. Then it was thought prudent to adopt the policy. 
of ruling the Asiatics on Oriental principles. Accord¬ 
ingly they had to study the Sanskrit and other verna-| 
cular dialects, so that by close touch with the Indians 
the)^ might better adischarge their duties. Moreover, 
they had to mix with the natives to satisfy the desire 
for society, cut off, as they were, from their own, by a 
dif^ance in time of nearly two years Warren Hastings, 
the first Governor-General, clearly seeing the advantage 
of governing the Hindus according to their own customs 
and laws, encouraged his subordinates to study the 
languages and literature of India. The result was the 
formation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 17S4 
from w^ich date, strictly speaking, Oriental literature 
began to dawn in the Western World. The first 
Fjtglishman who acquired a correct knowledge of 
Sanskrit was John Marshall, a factor at Cassimbazar. It 
is said that he translated the Bhagahad^ita into English, 
the manuscript copy of which translation is preserved in 
the British Museum. He landed in Balasore on 5th July, 
1669. In 1776, Nathaniel Brassey Halhed published 
his Gentoo Code, the first work produced under the 
patronage of the British Goverrvment. “ If the elder 
Halhed introduced the dawn of English scholarship in 
the east. Sir W. Jones may be well said to have 
brought in the full noonday.” His translation of 
Sakuntala created a sensation in Europe, and may 
fairly be considered as the starting point of Sans¬ 
krit philology. He had a thorough knowledge of very 
many subjects ; although unfortuna tely “he is praised by 
hundreds, but read by units.” The earliest step, however, 
in making Europe aaquainted with Sanskrit writings, was 
taken by Charles Wilkins who studied Sanskrit in 
Benares, and published his translation of the Bkagabady^ 
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^ita in 1785. The next great English scholar was Sir 

T. Colebrooke. A host of other names like J. 

Harington, John Leyden, and William Carey present 
themselves to one’s mind. It may not be uninteresting 
to recall the salient features in the ^ives of some of the 
scholars who had done so much towards the spread of 
Sanskrit literature. 

The First Bengali Grammarian. 

Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, was born at West¬ 
minster, 25th May 175*- He was lineally descended, 
on his mother’s side, from Lenthal, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, when Oliver Cromwell was the 
Protector of England. He was educated at Harrow 
under Dr. Sumner, the friend of Dr. Johnson. There 
he formed a friendship with Sheridan, and was his rival 
for the hand of Miss Linley. In 1768, he entered Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he became acquainted 
with Sir William Jones, who induced him to study 
Arabic, Both at Harrow and at Oxford he studied 
Greek and Latin. Disappointed in his attempt to win 
the hand of the lady, who rejected his overtures in 
favour of Sheridan, he determined to leave home and 
started for India in quest of employment Arriving in 
Bengal in 1772, he accepted the post of a writer in the 
service of the East India Company on a small saliliiy, 
but was granted the privilege of private trading. 
Possessing by nature an aptitude for learning languages, 
he studied, in real earnest, Persian, Sanskrit and other 
local /dialects, and soon made himself famous as an 
Oriental scholar. In the year following his arrival in 
Bengal he attracted the attention of Warren Hastings, 
who was then at Madras, and was about to become 
. second in Council at Calcutta. 
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Hastings introduced certam judicial reforms, by 
which he tried to mete out equal justice to all persons 
alike. Under his directions a systematic code ot Hindus 
and Mahomedan law was drawn up. The undertaking, 
so far as Mahomeda»i law was concerned, was compara¬ 
tively easy as Aurangzeb had a work compiled during 
his reign. But the laws of the Hindus were scattered in 
vairious texts, in a language which very few persons 
could understand. Hastings in the year 1773, instituted 
a Commission consisting of eleven e.xperienced lawyers 
(who commanded personal respect little short of idolatry) 
from different parts of the country. Thesa were 
Ramgopal Nayalankar, Bireswar Punchanan, Kisnanjan 
Nayalankar, Baniswar Bidyalankar, Kriparam Tarka- 
siddhanta, Krishnachand Sarbabhaum. Gaurikanta 
Tarkasiddhanta, Krisnakesub Tarkalankar, Sitaram Bhat, 
Kalisankar Bidyabagis and Syamsundar Nyasiddhanta. 
They were required to compile an authoritative digest of 
the laws of the Hindus. These lawyers “ picked out 
sentence by sentence ” from the various texts, not less 
than twenty-two, in Sanskrit, without adding to, or 
diminishing any part from the original texts. The fruit 
of their labours was translated ‘in the first instance 
into Persian, and Halhed was required to re-translate it 
into English. Though not brought up for the Bar, he 
w 3 s selected to undertake the work, on account of his 
special knowledge of the laws and character of the 
country. His work went through several editions and 
was afterwards translated into French. This was the 
first publication issued under the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment and this was the first instance in which the 
Brahmins were persuaded to impart the result of their 
labours for the benefit of the masses. Hastings, moreover, 
was the first Englishman who had the couragetto break 
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through the trammels oY time-honoured custom and to 
make it possible for Brahmins and non-Brahmins alike 
(to have free access to the treasures hidden in Sanskrit 
literature. Halhed completed his translation in 1775, 
and while it was in progress, Hastings sent the firsf two 
chapters to his old school-fellow, the great jurist, Lord 
Mansfield, * as a proof that the inhabitants of the land 
are not in the savage state in which they have bten 
unfairly represented.” Warren Hastings’ letter of 27th 
March, 1775, to the Court of Directors, published with 
the Code, thus testifies to its value :—“ I have now the 
Satisfaction to transmit to you a complete and corrected 
Copy of a Translation of theGentoo Code executed with 
great Ability, Diligence and Fidelity, by Mr. JIalked 
irom a Persian Version of the original Shanscrit, which 
was undertaken under the immediate Inspection of the 
Pundits or Compilers of this work.” 

“ I have not Time to offer any Observations upon 
these Productions; indeed they will best speak for 
themselves: I could have wished to have obtained 
an Omission or Amendment of some Passages, to have 
rendered them more fit for the Public Eye ; but 
the Pundits, when desired to revise them, could not 
be prevailed upon to make any Alterations, as they 
declared, they had the Sanction of their Shaster, and 
were therefore incapable of Amendment; possibly thege 
may be considered as essential Parts of the Work, 
-since they mark the Principles on which many of. the 
Laws were formed, and bear the Stamp of a very remote 
Antiqpity, in which the Refinements of Society were 
Jess known, and the Manners more influenced by the 
natural Impulse of the Passions,” In his dedication to 
Hastings, the translator speaks highly of his patronage, 
^nd shows gratefulness for the constant assistance and 
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encouragement rendered to him.* In the preface, Halhed 
states that in order to ensure the stability of Government, 
the conquerors should tolerate the religion and adopt the \ 
institutions of the conquered country, as the Romans had 
dondin connection with their conquered subjects. He dis¬ 
cusses a point which might seem to be novel to Western 
ideas. This is his reference to the fact that Hindus 
po^essed fire-arms in ancient days. His statement is 
borne out in a passage in Quintus Curtius where it is 
observed that Alexander the Great met with these 
formidable weapons when he came to conquer India. 
Gunpowder was known in China and Hindustan at a 
period far beyond what History has as yet been able to 
ascertaip. The word “ Fire-arm ’’ is the English equi¬ 
valent of what the Hindus understand by Agnee-aster. 
It. is described, as may be collected from the Shastras, 
in the first form, as an arrow or dart tipt with fire and 
discharged upon the enemy from a bamboo ; it divided 
into several streams of flame, after its flight, which, when 
once kindled, could not be extinguished. That form 
of aqnee-aster is now lost. Shet-agnee the literal 
translation of cannon, is a weapon which kills a hun¬ 
dred men at the same time, which is described in the 
Puranas, or History, as having been invented by Biswa- 
karma, who forged the weapon when a war was w’aged 
for^ne hundred years between the Devas and Asuras 
in Satya Juga. In conclusion he asks a question 
“Was it a Chance or Inspiration that furnished 
our admirable Milton with exactly the same Idea, 
which had never before occurred to an European Imagi¬ 
nation?” He further asserts, that the Hindus and 
the Chinese are the only two nations who claimed an 
antiquity unknown to the rest of mankind—a fact which 
may be new to persons proud of Western civilization. 
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He divided the whole shbject in several chapters and 
dealt separately with each of them. From the book 
^we see that Hindu law looks upon a man as a 
tenant-tor-life in his own property 

In 1778, Halhed published a Bengali Grammar. It 
was printed at Hooghly, and was the first book printed 
in Bengali in India. It is not quite correct, however, to 
affirm, as is generally done, that Halhed’s Bengali 
Grammar was the first printed book of its kind ; this 
is true only so far as India is concerned, for there 
was a Bengali Grammar published in Portuguese at 
Lisbon in 1743 by Senhor Miguel deTavora, Archbishop 
of Evora. The credit of casting vernacular types 
was due to Sir Charles Wilkins, another Oriental scholar* 
Wilkins took up this task, at the request—rather 
solicitation—of Hastings, when Mr. Bolts, an expert, 
failed to execute even the primary alphabets. Hence 
Wilkins rightly deserves the title of “ Caxton of the 
Bengali Press ” In the title-page of his book he puts the 
sentence ‘ fspffC'® 

In the same page he notes the following couplet— 

11 

In the preface he cites the same political view that 
to smooth the feelings, the conquerors should under¬ 
stand the language of the conquered, as the Romans 
had done in the case of the Greeks. 

He asserts that Egypt derived its civilization from 
India, and in support of his view quotes a statement 
by t^e then Raja of Krishnagar, in which the latter 
acknowledges, that he had in his possession several 
Sanskrjt books which gave accounts of communications 
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between India and Egypt, cohtaining facts which go 
to prove that the Egyptians -sought education and 
teachings in Science from India, which could not be 
had in their own country. 

•He says that besides Bengali, two other dialects, 
vis.t Persian and Hindustani, are spoken in Bengal. 
The Persian was introduced with the approach of the 
Moghuls and, being the language of Court, was employed 
in legal and inter-political communications. Hindu¬ 
stani has been spoken in Hindustan for many ages. 
It is derived from Sanskrit and has the same connexion 
with it, as the modern dialects of France and Italy 
have with pure Latin. His work deals with Bengali 
language proper as derived from Sanskrit, with examples 
from authentic native compositions, and has cast off 
all words derived from Persian and other foreign 
languages. The book is also remarkable from another 
point of view, as it was the first to explain the similarity 
between Sanskrit and European languages. 

Halhed returned home in 1778 and after a stay of 
six years, again came back to India in 1784 But this 
time, India showed no hospitality, and he, with Mrs. 
Halhed, again started for England, in a Danish ship. 
The Htissar, almost at the same moment when his 
“dearly loved friend and patron, ’’ Hastings, bade adieu 
tQ the place for which he had done so much but gained 
so little. 

In 1790 Halhed became M.P. for Lymington in 
Hampshire. He was appointed the Nawab Vizier’s 
agent in England where he drew the attention of 
several learned men by the publication of Sanskrit and 
Persian works. Owing to the loss of ;^30,ooo, which 
he suffered by investing in French Funds, he became 
much straitened in circumstances and asked Hastings 
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for help, which was williAgly and ungrudgingly granted. 
The timely help rendered to Halhed vastly increased 
the high esteem which he had long entertained 
Vor Hastings and was ever afterwards grateful to him. 


His affection and regard for Hastings find expression 
in some of the poems Halhed composed in his honour, 
and Hastings, too, did not fail to appreciate the sincerity 
of his gratitude, as he remarked, in a letter to h^m, 
“ Praise from the heart is always pleasing, but when 
adorned with the brightest graces of poetry, and 
blended with Philosophy (and that of a Reshee could not 
be better expressed than yours), it is most delightful 
When Sheridan was preparing his charges against 
Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey, Halhed, on the 
strength of his early affection, went to dissuade Sheridan 
from standing against Hastings and tried to explain 
away the grounds upon which the charges were based, 
but he met with “ artificial reserve and evasive 
arrogance.” From that moment his friendship with 
Sheridan was at an end and they never afterwards met 
each other on affectionate terms. 

For several years Halhed had to undergo a hard 
struggle for existence,^ as he could not secure any paying 
employment, owing to his deafness. He bore the 
adversity calmly and patiently as may be verified from 
his own writing :— 


** I ask not life, I ask not fame, 

1 ask not gold's deceitful store ; 

The charm of grandeur, wealth, and name, 
Thank Heaven ! are charms to me no mure. 
To do Thy will, O God, I ask, 

By faith o'er life’s rough sea to swim, 

With patience to work out my task. 

And leave the deep result to Him." 


At last, in 1809, through the recommendation of 
Mr. Hastings, he obtained a secretaryship in the India 
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Office, when he promptly repaid the money he had taken 
on loan from his patron. He died in West Square, 
Surrey, on i8th February 1830, at the advanced age, 
of 79. His portrait, drawn by J. Cruikshank, engraved 
by White, was published by Crosby in 1795. He sold 
hi? valuable collection of Oriental manuscripts to the 
trustees of the British Museum. Other manuscripts 
can^: in possession of his nephew, N. B. Halhed, Judge 
of the Sudder Dewany Adalut, among which there 
is some correspondence, from which it can be inferred, 
that he made considerable progress in the translation of 
the Mahabharata, the manuscripts of which are still in 
the possession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He had 
married. Miss Helena Louisa Ribaut, daughter of the 
Dutch Governor of Chinsurah. Though not possessed 
of« ‘all that young poets dream of whom they love,” she 
was an admirable woman and proved to be an affectionate 
wife. Her virtues shone forth during the dark days of 
her husband, when she shared his adversity calmly and 
patiently, and her “cheerful conformity” to altered 
fortune proved to be his only solace. 

The fact of his being an intimate friend and an 
associate of Warren Hastings, Sip William Jones and 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan shows that he himself 
was not an ordinary man. The extent of his linguistic 
knowledge and attainments may thus be summed up, in 
the words of one of his critics: “ He could pass for a 
native, sit down and smoke a pipe with any group he 
fancied, and never be recognized as an European—the 
court language or the patois of the peasantry being 
equally facile to him.” 

The Caxton of Bengal. 

Sir Charles Wilkins, who first opened the mines of 
Sanskrit literature to Europeans, was the son of Walter 
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Wilkins, and was born in Somersetshire, 1750. He was 
originally employed in the Secretary’s Office, and after¬ 
wards as an assistant to the Superintendent of the 
Company’s factories at Malda. While engaged in the 
factories and after gaining a complete mastery 'over 
Bengali and Persian he began, with zeal and assiduity, 
to learn Sanskrit, of which he acquired a thorough 
knowledge within a very short time. It was according 
to his own statement, about the year 1778, that seeing 
his friend Halhed learning Sanskrit, his interest to 
study it was kindled. The art of printing has been 
introduced in Bengal by the indefatigable energy of 
Sir Charles Wilkins, He invented and cast types in 
Devanagri, Persian and Bengali characters* fhe first 
few of which he prepared with his own hand ; he accom¬ 
plished his duty so perfectly that no attempt, in future, 
could make any improvement upon his labour. Many 
interesting and useful publications were issued from his 
press. With Bengali types, Halhed’s Bengali Grammar 
—the first one that was published—was printed ; and 
with his Persian, Balfour’s “ Forms of Herkeru” which 
was nothing but a collection of Persian letters, as models 
for correspondence. . All the laws and regulations of the 
Company, which were translated by Mr. Edmonstone 
and others, continued to be printed with his Persian 
types. He translated, with notes, the Bha^avad-Geeta — 
Dialogues of Sri Krishna and Arjuna—in eighteen 
lectures. Warren Hastings was so much pleased with 
the work that he sent it, with great commendation, to the 
Directors to be published in England, The Directors, too. 
in accordance with the recommendation, published the 
translation in 1785. This was retranslated into French, 
by Parraud, in 1787, into Russian, in 1788 Rnd into 
Germ^p, in 1801. He deciphered many inscriptions, of 
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which the most ancient, discovered in a cave near Gaya, 
was translated by him; he testified to the language 
being pure Sanskrit and the characters the most ancient, 
though differing materially from those found in the 
inscriptions eighteenjiundred years old. He translated 
another inscription, of twenty-eight verses, on a pillar 
near Buddal, the last ten of which were re-translated 
intci German by Jos. von Hammer in i8i8. Owing 
to ill health, Wilkins left India in 1786 and resided at 
Bath, where he was occupied with translations from 
Sanskrit. At Hawkhurst he began the formation of 
H fount of Nagri types for printing Sanskrit. In 
1787, at Bath, he translated with explanatory notes 
from aij ancient Sanskrit manuscript The Hitopadesa 
of Bishnu Sarma, who is ridiculously called 
Pilpay. This book is the Nitisastra of the Hindus, 
and is the most beautiful collection of moral fables, 
if not the most ancient. With the exception of the 
Bible, there is scarcaly any book, other than the 
Hitopadesa, which has been translated into so many 
different languages. In ancient days, when the 
civilization of India reached its climax under the Hindu 
kings, some Brahmins composed a treatise which they 
called Kurtuk Dumnik, into which were introduced 
abundance of wisdom and perfect rules for governing 
a jaeople. The Rajahs kept, with great care and 
secrecy, the book which was presented to them. When 
Mahomed was born, towards the end of the sixth 
century, Noishervan the Just, the then reigning king of 
Persia, being anxious to see the book, deputed a physi¬ 
cian, Burzuvia, a linguist of extraordinary intelligence, 
to secure a copy. After staying in India for some years, 
and with great trouble Burzuvia procured a copy and 
translated it into Pahlavi, with the help of Buzrjumehr, 
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the Vizier. Not Noishervan alone, but all the monarchs 
who succeeded him, held this book in high esteem and 
took great care to keep it in secret. At last the second 
Khalifif of the Abassi dynasty, Abu Jaffar Mansour 
2 U Nikky, after a great search ssicceeded in securing 
a copy in Pahlavi language and ordered the most 
learned man of the age, Imam Hossan Abdal Mokafta, 
to translate it into Arabic. The book was made the g*jidc 
of the Prince in private life and politics as well. Sultan 
Mahmud Ghazi versified it in 3S0 Hegira. Abul Mala 
Nasser Allah Mustafi, in the year 1515, re-translated into 
Persian the translation of Abdal Mokaffa by order of 
Bheram Shah ben Messaud, and this translation still 
exists under the title of Kulila Durnna. Owin,g to the 
great number of Arabic verses and obsolete phrases in the 
KulUa Dumtia, Emer Soheli, the keeper of the sealjr of 
Sultan Hossein Mirza. requested Molana AH ben Hosscin 
Vaez to put it into modern style, which is called Amiar 
Sohdli. In the year 1002, Abul Fazl, the learned Vizier 
by order of the Great Akbar, compiled it under the title 
of Ayar Danish, or the Criterion of Wisdom, in 
simple language, so as to be intelligible to all. In the 
year 1709, Kulila Dumna was translated into P'rench 
under the title of Les Conseils et les Maximes de Pilpay 
Philosophe Indien sur les divers Etais de la vie. This 
French translation was the direct source from which the * 
English Instrtutive and Entertaining Fables of Pilpay, 
an ancient Indian Philosopher was written and had gone 
through five editions in the single year, 1775. In i54Qthe 
Anuar Sohlli was translated into Turkish ; M. Galland, 
in tbc year 1724, rendered this translation into French, 
but lie could not go through more than the first four 
chapters. In 1778, however, M. Cardonne completed 
the work in three volumes, under the name of Contes 
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et Fables Inaiennes de Bidpai et de Lokman, traduites 
d'Ali Tchelebi-ben Saleh, auteur Turc. The book was 
translated into Latin, in 1313, Danish in 1618, and into 
Bengali, Hindustani, Mahrati and German as well. It is 
not exactly known when the Hitopadesa was first written, 
but from what has already been ascertained it is not 
less than 1100 years old. 

Gn the and December 1801, at a Committee of the 
E. I. Co.’s Directors, it was resolved that all the printed 
books, with articles of curiosity that could be found in 
the “ Houses and Warehouses ” should be deposited in 
the Library, and through the recommendation of Mr. 
Edward Parry, brother-in-law of Lord Bexley, Sir 
Charles Wilkins was appointed Librarian on a salary of 
j^^ijOOO a year, in which office he continued till his death. 
Tlfe “Housesand Warehouses” were those situated in 
Lcadenhall Street and occupied by the E. I. Co. in its 
early days. This institution was established for the 
benefit of the members of the Company, to help them 
in studying everything connected with India. Many of 
the Company’s members helped this institution materi¬ 
ally amongst whom the name of Colebrooke should be 
mentioned, as he presented his valuable collection of 
.Sanskrit manuscripts numbering about two thousand. 
Moreover, the Company got many other manuscripts 
by the conquest of Seringaptam. The present collection 
of the Library is 31,000 Oriental books and 10,000 
Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and other manuscripts besides 
49,000 European publications. 

On the establishment of Haileybury College for the 
Company’s servants in 1805, Sanskrit formed part of the 
curriculum, but the want of a suitable Sanskrit grammar 
was strongly felt. In 1808, Wilkins produced A 
Grammar of the Sanskrit Languc^e, which greatly 
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helped in the study of the ancient language, and his 
treatise was famous for its accuracy, conciseness and 
perspicuity—the excellences required in a grammar. 

It was beautifully engraved on copperplate by,John 
Swaine. The very first Sanskrit couplet he wrote is : 

TfFi ^5, II , 

In the introduction he rightly observed that scholars 
in every branch would find a good and ample field in 
the literature of India. Indian literature bristles with 
original treatises on Astronomy, Mathematics, Philo¬ 
sophy, Metaphysics, Poetry, Music, Medicine, Ethics, 
Politics, Grammar and what not. He particularly speaks 
of the Puranas, poems of mythological treasures, as a 
collection of charming allegory and fables, and interest¬ 
ing stories of ancient times, which induce men towards 
the “paths of Religion, Honour and Virtue.” He 
describes how his eagerness for acquiring the Sanskrit 
language was aroused on seeing his friend Halhed 
prosecuting its study at a time when there was no 
elementary publication suitable to a foreigner. He 
employed a liberal minded Pundit to teach him Sanskrit, 
and “ put into English sufficiently intelligible " portions 
of Anubhuti-Swarupacharya’s Saraswati-Prakriya, ,, 
Vopadeva’s Mugdha-bodha and Purushottama’s Raina- 
mala. In the beginning of the year 1795, he arranged 
materials and it was ready for publication. He cut 
letters in steel, made matrices and moulds, and cast from 
them a fount of types of Sanskrit character, everything 
wittr his own hand, and with such assistance as could be 
had from village mechanics ; he soon completed at his 
own residence accessories necessary for a press. By the 
second of May, he had taken proofs of sixteen pages. 
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On the unfortunate second May, everything remained 
right till 2 o’clock when, to his extreme sorrow he saw his 
dwelling-house in flames in which everything was lost, 
but fortunately with the exception of his books and manu¬ 
scripts, and the greater part of punches and matrices ; 
the types, having been thrown out and scattered over 
the lawn, were either lost or became useless. For many 
years he left this work untouched, and on the establish¬ 
ment of the East India College at Hertford he took this 
work up again and cast letters from his matrices for the 
press. This grammar was the first written though 
Colebrooke’s appeared first, as Wilkins’s could not 
be published owing to the disaster above referred to. A 
few sheets of the first impression are still preserved in the 
Marsden Library. For the benefit of the Haileybury 
students, also, in 1806, he underwent hard labour, in 
superintending through the press a new edition of 
Richardson’s Dictionary of the Persian and Arabic 
Languages, in two volumes, and inspected each sheet of 
the book before it was finally printed off. He revised and 
enlarged the work by more than twenty thousand pure 
Persian words drawn exclusively from original dic¬ 
tionaries. This work was again revised and considerably 
enlarged by Francis Johnson of the East India Col¬ 
lege in 1829. He was appointed visitor in the Oriental 
Department on the foundation of the College, and 
continued to be so till the end of the year 1835. During 
that period he used to visit it twice a year and examine 
the students in the various Eastern languages, pres¬ 
cribed for the examinations. He worked in the 
same manner for the Company’s Military School 
at Addiscombe. In 1815, he published, for the 
Honourable East India Company’s College a list 
of the roots of the Sanskrit language 
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(Sri Dhatumanjari), The Radicals of the Sanskrita 
Language. The vocabulary of Sanskrit radicals has 
been compiled from original manuscripts, but the princi¬ 
pal source was the Dhatumanjari of Kasinath. Where 
that was found defective, other lists were consulled, 
especially the Kavtkalpadruma of Vopadeva, the author 
of Mugdha-bodha, the grammar accepted by the major¬ 
ity of Pundits in Bengal. Whilst in Bengal, he founded 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in concert with Sir 
William Jones, Francis Gladwin, and other Oriental 
scholars, and contributed some interesting papers to the 
first volume of the Asiatick Researches, the organ of 
the Society. He subsequently took an active part in 
the formation of the Oriental Translation Fund. The 
fame of Sir Charles Wilkins was not confined within 
the limits of England alone, but European scholars knew 
him and his works as familiarly as Englishmen with the 
most celebrated names of England. He was made an 
Associate of the Institut de France, and on 12th 
June 1788, was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
On the 26th June 1805, the University of Oxford con¬ 
ferred on him the honorary degree of D. C. L., and in 
1825, the Royal Society of Literature awarded him one 
of their Royal medals as Pnncepo JLiteraturae Sans- 
critae. King William IV. did not fail to notice the 
claims of Wilkins and conferred on him the honour qf 
Knighthood of the Guelphic Order in 1833. No man 
could aspire to a better lot than his ; health, constitution, 
fame, competence, the affection of family and friends— 
nothing was wanting for him, and to these causes may 
be atp^buted the advanced age of 86 to which he had 
reached. During this long period he had not a single 
bodily complaint but an attack of influenza from which he 
suffered •fifty-six years before his death. He was twice 
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married ; his second wife died on the 30th of December, 
1835. He left three daughters, one of whom was mar-, 
ried to William Marsden, the author of the History of 
Sumatra and other works on Oriental literature. He died 
on 13th May 1836 and was interred at the Chapel at 
Portland town. His portrait was beautifully painted by 
J. G. Middleton, and a large engraving by J. Sartin 
fro«n this was published in 1830. 

The Justinian of Bengal. 

Sir Henry Thomas Colebrooke, was the first great 
Sanskrit scholar in Europe. He was the youngest son 
of Sir George Golebrooke, sometime Chairman of the 
Filast Ii^dia Company and was born on 15th June 1765. 
He was never at school, but was privately educated by 
a *utor, at his father’s house, till the age of fifteen, when, 
he acquired sufficient education to be able to cope 
with any university man. He read Greek, Roman, 
French and German, and at an early age evinced 
that pleasure in the study of mathematics for which 
he was not less famous in after-life. In 1782, when he 
was only sixteen, he obtained a writership in the Civil 
Service of Bengal and when getting on board his ship 
at Portsmouth, he witnessed the sinking of the Royal 
George. Having narrowly escaped from being captured 
b^a French cruiser, he arrived at Madras, in 1783. 
During his early years in Bengal he took great interest 
in sport. In 1786, he was transferred to Tirhut, for 
which he was not in the least sorry, as he was not 
satisfied with the morality prevalent in Anglo-Indian 
Society at Calcutta. “ Drinking, gambling and extra¬ 
vagance of all sorts were tolerated even in the best society 
and Colebrooke could not entirely escape the evil effects 
of the moral atmosphere in which he lived.” In a letter 
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to his father he accused Warren Hastings of being the 
author of the condition of things prevailing. In his letter 
dated 28th July, 1788, he writes of the treatment which 
the natives of Hindustan received at the hands of the 
English in the following words : •“ The English tiave 
not in the least assimilated with the natives, nor ever 
carried on social intercourse with them .. . Contemptuous 
treatment is, however, the only injury usually recei^d 
at the hands of their modern conquerors. It has been 
reserved only for a chosen spirit to shock their religious 
prejudices, and to take their property by violence, 
fraud, or any of the modes which rapacity dictates- 
Nor do I believe that many instances occurred of that 
kind in this part of Hindustan, except during the 
administration of Hastings ... It was Mr. Hastings 
who filled the country with collectors and judges, who 
adopted one pursuit—a fortune . . . These harpies 
were no sooner let loose upon the country, than they 
plundered the inhabitants with or without pretences . . . 
Justice was dealt out to the highest bidders by the 
judges, and thieves paid a regular revenue to rob with 
impunity.’ Regarding the administration of Warren 
Hastings, he says: * “ Nor did his crooked politics 
and shameless breach of faith affect any but the princes 
and great men; the deposition of Zemindars, the 
plundering of begums, the extermination of the 
Rohillas may be forgotten, but the cruelties acted in 
Goruckpore will for ever be quoted to the dishonour of 
the British name.” He goes on further : “ The system 
upon which the British dominions have been governed 
in East, has affected the happiness of the people. 
To regulate nations, as an article of trade, for the 
profit which is to be derived, seems a solecism in poli¬ 
tics ; not to mention monopolies of salt and opium, or 
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the principles upon which the Company’s investment 
has been provided, I may confine myself to the stretching 
the land-rents to the utmost sum they can produce. A 
proprietor of an estate under the Mogul Government, 
seldom paid half of the produce of his estate, and in 
small properties much less ; he was further allowed to 
take credit for a certain sum by way of pension, or held 
rSnt-free lands in lieu thereof. Under the Company, a 
landholder is allowed ten per cent, of the net produce 
as his share.” Then he describes how the rent is 
enhanced and the landholder is ruined. Last of all he 
says: “The treatment of the people has been such as will 
make them remember the yoke as the heaviest that ever 
conqiferors put upon the necks of conquered nations.” 
In 1789, Colebrooke was transferred from Tirhut to 
Turnea. While engaged in the ten years’ settlement 
there, he published his first work entitled Rematki 
on tke Present State of Husbandry and Commerce in 
Bengal, in which he greatly condemned the monopoly 
policy of the Government and spoke much in favour 
of the principles of Free-Trade. His chief object 
was to show the actual state of things in Bengal 
and to draw the attention of the British public to the 
value of a liberal policy in the Government of the 
country. Being pressed by his friends and after much 
•hesitation he had the book privately printed in 1795. In 
that year On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu IVidow — 
the first fruit of his Oriental study—was published in 
the Asiatick Researches, to which he appended many 
Sanskrit texts relating to the burning of widows. The 
practice as settled at the time, was that in all cases regard¬ 
ing inheritance, marriage, caste, etc., the ancient laws of 
the Hindus were to be followed ; In 1773 Warren Hast- 
ings held a Commission of eleven Brahmins ‘to draw up' 
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a Code of Gentoo Law; but this Code being found in¬ 
adequate, Sir William Jones proposed to compile ^ 
extensive Code of Hindu and Mahomedan law, but 
unfortunately he died before the compilation was tajcen 
in hand. While Collector at Nattore,*Colebrooke under¬ 
took to translate into English the fruits of the labours of 
the Commission, and after being engaged in the work for 
two years, he published it in 1798 under the title of M 
Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions, with 
a Commentary by faganatha T'ercapanckanana, translated 
from the orioinal Sanskrit. He had to do this work in 
addition to his official duties and incurred large expense 
over it receiving no remuneration for it and saying 
that he “ committed himself to disinterested Ikerary 
labours." This translation was presented by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis to the Council with expressions highly compliment¬ 
ary to Colebrooke's knowledge and erudition. In 1795. he 
was transferred to Mirzapur near Benares, where he made 
friends with the learned men of the Sanskrit College and 
obtained free access to their rich collection of mss. 

f 

In 1799, he reached Nagpore on an embassy to win over 
the Raja to a defensive alliance with the Company, in 
■which he was unsuccessful, but not through his own fault. 
During this period he did not neglect his study of 
Oriental literature and Natural sciences. He contri¬ 
buted many papers to the Asiatick Researches. In this* 
year also his thoughtful article Enumeration of Indian 
Classes appeared in the Asiatick Researches. In it he 
states that the institution of caste began with the simple 
■division of freemen and slaves. In India the separation 
of claves was due to profession. His authority was 
Jatimc^a, an extract from the Rudra-Yamala Tantra. 
In 1801, he was appointed Chief Judge of the High 
Court of Appeal. He studied Civil and Hindu Law 
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throughout his whole life ; and after his daily- 
judicial duties he devoted his leisure to literature and 
science. In the ^ame year the College of Fort William 
was established in Calcutta for the education of Civil 
SerVants, and Lord Wellesley appointed him Honorary 
Professor of Hindu Law and Sanskrit. The College 
was at first situated at the south-west corner of the 
D^lhousie Square, the site now occupied by the Bengal- 
Kagpur Railway Office. He received no remunera¬ 
tion for the post, neither did he deliver oral lectures. He 
v/as more a director of studies than a regular Professor. 
He rendered valuable services to the Colletre as examiner 
in Sanskrit, Bencjali, Hindustani and Persian In recosf- 
nition pf his acceptance of the post of professorship, he 
undertook to compile a Sanskrit Grammar^ based upon 
Lanini, the fountain-head of Indian grammar, the first 
volume of which was published in 1805. Other volumes 
did not appear as Drs Carey and Wilkins published 
their grammars of the same language; but “ his studies 
foreshadowed many of the discoveries of the as yet 
unborn science of comparative philology.” In the 
same year his article O71 the Vedas, or Sacred Writings 
oj the Hindus appeared in the. Asiatick Researches. 
His essay was the first authentic account of these 
ancient works, and was the result of a vast amount 
of labour and research. It may fairly be said that such 
an undertaking could not have been accomplished by any 
other scholar of the time than Mr. Colebrooke himself, 
as the sources were not within the reach of any 
European who did not command the respect and con¬ 
fidence of the Brahmins, not to speak of the mastery of 
the language required for the proper handling of the 
subject. In regard to Brahminical conservatism it may 
not be out of place to state that in spite of all • the care 
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that the Brahmins took to exclude non-Brahmins from the 
knowledge of the Vedas, Dara Shucoh managed to 
obtain possession of some parts of them and had them 
translated into Persian. Colonel Polier obtained from 
Jeypur a copy, said to be complete, ^nd deposited ft in 
the British Museum. At the same time Sir Robert 
Chambers collected at Benares fragments, while General 
Marline obtained copies of some parts of the Vedas. 
Sir William Jones procured valuable portions, but 
Colebrooke was successful in collecting at Benares 
the text and commentary—by far the largest portion 
of the valuable work. In connection with the Vedas 
he says “the Hindu is the most ancient nation of which 
we have valuable remains, and has been surpassed bj none 
in refinement and civilization ; though the utmost pitch of 
refinement to which it ever arrived preceded in time tlje 
dawn of civilization in any other nation of which we have 
even the name in history.” In 1807 Observations on the 
Sect of Jainas and On the Indian and Arabian Divisions 
of the Zodiac, besides other essays were published in 
the Asiatick Researches. Major Mackenzie communicated 
to the Society the statements made by two Jaina priests, 
which were supported by the information of Dr. Buchanan 
gathered during his travel in Mysore, in the year 
following the subjugation of Seringapatam. All this 
information was corroborated by Colebrooke’s, gathered 
from his conversation with the priests and from Jaina 
books, some of which were collected at Benares and 
some from the then Jagat Set of Murshidabad, who, 
being requested, forwarded them on his renouncing his 
form^ religion in favour of Vaishnavism. In 1808, 
Colebrooke’s essay On Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetry 
appeared. It was a treatise on prosody, but to avoid 
monotony he inserted selections from Sanskrit poems. 
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In discussing his subject he says that dramatists use 
three kinds of dialects: (i) Sanskrit, (2) Prakrit, (3) 
Magadhi. Sanskrit is a polished dialect abundant in 
inflection, taught by grammar, and spoken by gods and 
holy\>ersonages. Prejtrit is a provincial dialect, less refined 
and has an imperfect grammar, spoken by the lowest 
persons. Sanskrit is spoken by the learned throughout 
In(Jia and is derived from the same stock as the Pahlavi in 
Persia and Greek on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
His important translations of the two treatises on the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance, published in 1810, showed at 
one view the doctrines of each school. The importance of 
the publication lies in the fact that it caused the revival 
of Hir^du Jurisprudence which had been overclouded 
by the Mahomedan conque.st. His book is the founda¬ 
tion upon which a superstructure has been built by 
Indian and English lawyers, and his is the one usually 
cited as an authority. In the same year his paper 
On the Sources of the Ganges appeared. Colebrooke 
married, in this year, Elizabeth, daughter of Johnson 
Wilkinson, Being unable to bear the grief of loss of child, 
his wife died prematurely, which caused his return home 
early in 1815. Coming back to hig home, he was better 
able to carry on his literary and scientific studies than 
in India, and he found the society of his countrymen 
agreeable. In 1818 he presented to the East India 
Company his valuable collection of Sanskrit mss., 
which had cost him about ;^io,ooo. He was actuated 
by purely unselfish motives to make this present, to 
give free access to the scholars who might derive 
benefit from it; if such access had not been given, 
then few of the important publications of the 
present day would have appeared. The earliest fruit 
of his labours after return to England ^ Algebra, 
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with Arithmetic and Mensuration, from the Sanskrit 
of Brahmagupta and Bhascara, preceded by a Disserta¬ 
tion on the state of the science as known to the 
Hindus, in 1817. He fully discussed whether Greek, 
Indian or Arabian authors mad* greater progress 
in the science. He arrived at the conclusion that 
Arabians cultivated the science four centuries later; 
among the other two, the Indian Algebraists “bad 
arrived at the state of a well-arranged science at the 
earliest periods to which it can be traced, while some of 
its branches had been cultivated, to which it is not 
presumable that the Greeks had attained.” Further he 
showed that it predicted many discoveries which had 
exercised the intellect of some of the most celebrated 
Mathematicians of modern times. In 1818, the first part 
of his Treatise on Obligations and Contracts was pub¬ 
lished ; it contained a brief summary of the doctrines of 
Civil law, and a comprehensive view of the whole of this 
science. After his return from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where he went to superintend his estate for a year, in 
1822, he was successful in starting a society, which was 
intended to do the same work, in England, as is done 
by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. This society is called 
the Royal Asiatick Society, and its foundation was the 
last service rendered by Colebrooke to Oriental literature. 
The first paper he contributed to the Transactions of 
the Society was On the Pkilosopy of ike Hindus —simple 
explanations of the doctrines and opinions of the various 
sects of Hindu Philosophers, This contribution consisted 
of five essays :—I. On Sankhya. II. On Nyaya and 
Vaj^eshica. III. On Mimansa. IV. On Indian Sectaries. 
V. On Vedanta. He was elected President of the As¬ 
tronomical Society in 1822 after the death of Sir John 
Herschek At the time of his death, on ist ^arch 1836, 
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he was a fellow of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh ; a member of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London, Asiatic Society of Calcutta, and of the Literary 
Society of Bombay ; Fellow of Astronomical, Geological, 
Linnaean and Zoological Societies ; foreign member of 
the Royal Academy at Paris, Imperial Academy of 
St. Petersburgh and of the Royal Academy of Munich. 
The*last few years of his life were full of bereavements, 
one after another, which he bore calmly without uttering 
a complaint. 

The Fountain of Oriental Literature. 

Sir William Jones, the youngest son of Mr. William 
Jones, the eminent mathematician, was born in London, 
28th September 1746. No remarkable name can be 
traced in the line of his ascendants, except that of 
William O’Dregaian, in one of the collateral branches. 
O’Dregaian is said to have lived to the advanced age of 
105 years and died in 1581. He had thirty-six children 
by three wives and seven more by two mistressess ; 
during his life he had eighty of his descendants living in 
Anglesey. Mr. Jones survived his son only by three 
years. The linguist received his elementary education 
from his remarkably intelligent mother and had finished 
his alphabet when only three years old. Such was the 
training he had received from his mother, that at the age 
of four he could easily read any English book and recite 
popular passages from Shakespeare. “ Read and you 
will learn ” was the ready answer he always received from 
his mother whenever he asked her any question, and all 
his future attainments were due to the obedience to that 
maxim, as he himself confessed. He began to study 
Latin when only six years of age. At Michaelmas, 1753, 
in his seventh, year, he entered the Grammar School at 
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Harrow, where the celebrated Dr. Thackeray was the 
Head Master. The learned Doctor entertained a very 
high opinion of the abilities of young Jones and used to 
say that if the boy were left nake^ and friendless on 
Salisbury Plain, he would nevertheless find the road to 
fame and fortune. Dr. Sumner, who succeeded Dr. 
Thackeray in the Headmastership of the institution, 
shared the views of his predecessor in regard to 
the high attainments of the lad. While at Harrow 
he copied a Persian grammar lor a school-fellow 
of his, intended for India. So great was his retentive 
capacity that, when his school-fellows wanted to act 
** The Tempest,” which was not available then, he re¬ 
produced the whole of it from memory. In 1764 he 
entered the University of Oxford, when he was only 
seventeen, and in October of the same year was elected 
a scholar. At this time he began to study Arabic and 
Persian regularly, and learnt the pronunciation from 
Mirza, a Syrian, the cost of whose maintenance he paid, 
though he himself was a student dependent on his 
scholarship. When the King of Denmark visited Eng¬ 
land, he brought with him a copy of the “ Life of Nadir 
Shah” and Jones was requested, through the Secretary 
of State, to render it into French, The translation was 
published in the year ^770, when he was only 23 )jears . 
old, and out of the forty copies sent to Copenhagen, 
one was bound with uncommon elegance for the king 
himself. To this “Life ” he added, in French, a Treatise 
on Oriental Poetry, which required a good knowledge 
of both the languages, one of which was rarely known 
in Europe. In the same year he entered the Temple 
^to be trained for the Bar. In the next year he compiled 
a Persian Grammar and wrote in French an anonymous 
reply to M. Anquetil du Perron's Discourse attacking 
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the University of Oxford and some friends of Jones, 
which was appended to the latter’s Travels in India. The 
reply was couched in such excellent language, that'Pro- 
fessdr Biorn Sthal, a Swedish Orientalist, could not help 
observing that he had known many Frenchmen to have 
mistaken it for the production of some Parisian genius. 
In ^the autumnal vacation of 1769, he visited Forest 
Hill, where Milton lived some time after his first marriage, 
and the scenery of which place is so beautifully described 
in his L'Allegro. In 1774 he published his Com¬ 

mentaries on Asiatic Poetry, and six years later translated 
“ Moallakat ” (suspended) and ' Mozahebat ” (golden), 
poems written in golden characters and suspended in the 
temple of Mecca; these poems were the finest written 
before the time of Mahommti 

Through the influence of Lord Ashburton, he was 
appointed a judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal in March, 1783, when he was 
honoured with Knighthood, and in the following April 
married Anna Shipley, the eldest daughter of the Bis¬ 
hop of St. Asaph, Amidst the good wishes of his 
friends and relations, in April i/S.y, Sir William bade 
adieu to his native land, which he was destined to see no 
more. When he landed at Calcutta in September, he 
> was eagerly welcomed by Orientalists. Shortly after his 
arfival he set about the study of the Sanskrit language. 
During the sittings of the Court, he lived at Garden 
Reach, a distance of three or four miles from Calcutta, 
whence he used to walk to Court before dawn. 
He used to spend the whole of the morning in 
close study, after which he joined the bench. He 
regularly spent the afternoons, when his bench work was 
over, in the company of Pundits, the eveninofs were 
occupied with "Lady Jones, and sometimes in playing at 
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chess. This routine was to be changed when he had to 
spend the ev'enings at Lall ^ Bazar to issue warrants 
to apprehend drunkards. He engaged Ram Lochan, a 
Vaidya Pundit, to teach him Sanskrit, on a salary of 
Rs. 500 a month as no Brahmin could be persuaded to teach 
him owing to prejudice of caste. Ram Lochan died at 
Nadia in 1815. On 4th December 1783 in deliverings his 
charge to the Grand Jury at Calcutta, Jones observed : 

“ Justice must be administered with effect, or society 

cannot long subsist.The use of law, as a science, is 

to prevent mere discretionary power under the colour 
of equity ; and it is the duty of a judge to pronounce his 
decisions, not simply according to his own^ opinion 
of justice ar^d right, but according to prescribed rules. It 
must be hoped, that his own reason generally appro,ves 
those rules ; but it is the judgment of the law, not his 

own, which he delivers.The end of criminal law, 

a most important branch of the great juridical system, 
is to prevent crimes by punishment, so that the pain of it 
may be inflicted on a few, but the dread of it extended 
to all.” Sir William’s first act towards the propagation of 
Oriental Literature.in India—an act by which his name 
has been immortalized—was the establishment of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, an institution of researches, 
planned after the Royal Society in London. The pew • 
association met for the first time in January 1784, and 
in this laudable enterprise* he was greatly helped by 
Oriental Savants, like Charles Wilkins, Francis Gladwin 
and Charles Hamilton. Warren Hastings, the first liberal 
promoter of useful knowledge in Bengal and the 
great encourager of Persian and Sanskrit Literature,” 
was requested to be its President; but owing to 
his numerous and important duties as the ruler of 
the province, he declined to accept the honorary post 
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and “ begged leave to resign l>is pretensions to the 
gentleman, whose genius bad planned the institution, 
and was most capable of conducting it, to the attainment 
of the great and splendid purposes of its formation.” 
On receipt of this answer. Sir William Jones was 
immediately and unanimously elected as President. 
On this Sir William wrote a letter to Hastings, in 
which he states : “ I trust you will consider our act 
as ^proceeding solely from our anxiety to give you 
that distinction which justice obliged us to give.” He 
was not only the founder but the “ brightest ornament ” 
of the Society. He contributed twenty-nine papers on 
various subjects to its organ the Asiatick Researches. His 
eleven discourses, delivered] before the Society, were 
important on account of their variety of subjects and his 
valuable suggestions ; the most important one was that 
Oh the Origin of Nations of India. A portion of the 
first discourse made by him as President of the Society 
may not be out of place if quoted here. “ When 1 was 
at sea,” says he, “on my voyage to this country, which 
I had long and ardently desired to visit, I found one 
evening, on inspecting the observations of the day, that 
India lay before us, and Persia on our left, whilst a 
breeze from Arabia blew nearly on our stern. A situa¬ 
tion so pleasing in itself, and to me so new, could not 
fail to awaken a train of reflections in a mind, which had 
early been accustomed to contemplate with delight the 
eventful histories and agreeable fictions of this eastern 
world. It gave me an inexpressible pleasure to find 
myself in the midst of so noble an amphitheatre, almost 
encircled by the vast regions of Asia, which has ever 
been esteemed the nurse of sciences, the inventress of 
delightful and useful arts, the scene of glorious actions, 
fertile in the productions of human genius, abounding 
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in natural wonders and infinitely diversi6ed in the 
forms of religion and government, in the laws, manners, 
customs, and languages, as well as in the features and 
complexions, of men. I could not help remarking, how 
important and extensive a field was yet unexplored, ^nd 
how many solid advantages unimproved ; and, when I 
considered with pain, that, in this fluctuating, imperfect, 
and limited condition of life, such inquiries and improve¬ 
ments could only be made by the united efforts of many, 
who are not easily brought, without some pressing induce¬ 
ment or strong impulse, to converge in a common point, 

I consoled myself with a hope founded on opinions, which 
it might have the appearance of flattery to mention, that, 
if in any country or community such an union could be 
effected, it was among my countrymen in Bengal, 
with some of whom I already had, and with most was 
desirous of having, the pleasure of being intimately 
acquainted.” 

In 1784 he went to Bhagalpore and thence to Gaya, 
the birthplace of Buddha and the “ holy city ” of the 
Hindus; from Gaya he travelled to Benares, where he 
did not lose the opportunity of seeing the professors of 
the Hindu religion. On his way back to Calcutta he 
visited Gaur, once the Capital of Bengal. In February 
1786 he went to Chittagong, where he witnessed the 
ever-wonderful hot spring; and in June 1787 proposed 
to live for some months at Bandel on the banks of the 
Bhagirathi. He used to spend his vacations at Krish- 
nagar, where he had a cottage. The house may now 
be seen in ruins, and very close to it the Church, Mission 
House and Schools, residence for Native Christians are 
now situated. 

There had been no complete digest of Hindu and 
^ahomedan laws, after the manner of Justinian, to 
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decide controversies, though Halhed worked faithfully 
in compiling his GerUoo Code, where many essential 
passages were omitted through the fault of his Persian 
interpreter. Thinking that a digest of Hindu and 
M^omedan laws would throw credit upon his adminis¬ 
tration and would be a work of national honour and 
utility, Lord Cornwallis desired Sir William to take up 
the task at once. He was specially selected for this 
work, as he was the only person who had a thorough 
mastery both over Sanskrit and Arabic. This task was 
made easy by the compilation of Hindu Law by 
Raghunandan and by the Fatawi-Alamgiri of 
Aurangzeb. Sir William selected several learned 
Hindus and Mahomedans qualified to compile the digest* 
traced the plan, prescribed the arrangement and pointed 
out the manuscripts from which the digest was to be 
compiled. But unfortunately the task could not be 
completed in his lifetime ; after his death the work was 
taken up and completed by his worthy successor Sir Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke. Sir William Jones commenced the 
work when he resided in India only for four and a half 
years. In the beginning of the year 1789, the first 
volume of the Asiatick Researches saw the light; Sir 
William had not only to select the papers, but also had 
the irksome duty of superintending the printing. In the 
same year he published his translation of that well- 
known Indian drama entitled Sakuntala or The Fatal 
Ring, the elegance of vihich opened the eyes of the 
Europeans towards the excellence of Indian literature. 
Dramatic poetry is known to India from time immemo¬ 
rial. Valmiki, the author of the epic poem Ramayana, 
is known to be the first to compose Sanskrit verse, 
and strange to say, he did so in a burst of resentment. 
The first regular play was composed by Hanuman 
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Dr Pa van, who engraved it on a smooth rock, and 
not being pleased with his composition, he hurled it 
into the deep sea, whence it was afterwards recovered. 
Hanuman was the follower of Rama, who led an army 
of mountaineers against Ravan, tl^e king of Ceyfon. 
Whoever might have been its inventer and in whatever 
age it might have been invented no one can deny that 
it reached its highest climax during the reign of Vikr^- 
maditya, the patron of poets, philosophers and mathema¬ 
ticians, who flourished in the first century before Christ 
to quote the words of Sir William, “when the English 
were as illiterate and as barbarous as the army of Hanu¬ 
man ”, Kalidas was unanimously acknowledged to be 
the brightest of the nine gems, who adorned the court of 
Vikramaditya. It is commonly said that “ Poetry was 
the sportful daughter of Valmiki and having been edu¬ 
cated by Vyasa, she chose Kalidas for her bridegroom 
after the manner of Viderbha ; she was the mother of 
Amara, Sundar, Sancha, Dhanic; but now, old and 
decrepit, her beauty faded and her unadorned feet slip¬ 
ping as she walks in whose cottage does she disdain 
to take shelter ? ” This Kalidas, whom Sir William 
styled the Shakespeare of India, is the author of 
Sakuntala, “ one of the greatest curiosities that the 
literature of Asia had yet brought to light.” It was 
translated into Latin, which bears strong resemblance 
to Sanskrit. The drama was afterwards translated 
into German by G. Forster in *1791, into French by A. 
Brugui^re in 1804 ^.nd into Russian, published in a 
journal—Asiat Boten—in 1825. He translated Aludra- 
Rakshasa, by Visakha Datta, a political drama, in seven 
acts, written in the twelfth century. This play is all the 
g|ore famous, as, in it. Sir William traced and identified 
Chandra Gupta, King of Pataliputra, with Sandrokottus, 
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who immediately succeeded Alexander. Sandrokottus 
flourished about 315 B.C. and this date serves as the 
only definite point in Hindu chronology. He translated 
Gitagovinda, the songs of Jaydeva, from Sanskrit, 
which was again translated into German by Baron 
F. H. V. Dalberg in 1802. Jaydeva is said to have been 
born in Burdwan, where an annual festival is celebrated 
in^ his honour. In the beginning of 1794 Sir William 
published his Institutes of Hindoo law or the Ordinance 
of Manu, as preparatory to his great undertaking of 
compiling the Digest of Hindu Law. It explains the 
manners and the moral and religious systems of the 
Hindus, to which they adhere, in spite of their long 
subjection to the foreign yoke. In 1 782, he had edited 
Mahomedan Law of Succession to the Property of 
Intestates, appended with explanatory notes. He wrote 
an article on the Game of Chess and agrees with the 
Persians that the Hindus Vere the inventors of the game. 

“ The Sanskrit language,” he says, " whatever may 
be its antiquity is of a wonderful structure ; more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more 
exquisitely refined than either ; yet bearing to both of 
them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and 
in the forms of grammar, than could have been produced 
by accident ; so strong, that no philologer could examine 
alHhe three, without believing them to be sprung from one 
dbmmon source, which perhaps no longer exists.” He knew 
twenty-eight languages—English, Latin, Greek, French, 
Italian, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, Runick, Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, Turkish 
Tibetan, Pali, Pahlavi, Deri, Russian, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Coptic, Welsh, Swedish, Dutch and Chinese. He was 
not only a linguist, but botanist, mathematician* 
astronomer and historian as well—in fact he left no 
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branch of learning untouched. His method of spelling 
Hindu names is still adopted by the Asiatic Societies 
of London, Calcutta, Bombay and others. Dr. Parr 
says : “It is happy for us that this man was born." 
He died on a7th April, 1794, at the age of forty-seven 
years and seven months, having witliin this short space 
of time “acquired a knowledge of arts, sciences and 
languages which has seldom been equalled, and scarcely 
surpassed.” After his death Lady Jones presented lo 
the Royal Society a collection of Arabic and Sanskrit 
and other oriental MSS. A marble bust of Sir William, 
may be seen in the Asiatic Society’s Rooms, Park 
Street, Calcutta. The “ mortal part of his remains ” 
jwas interred in the South Park Street Cemetery, where 
his lofty monument forms a conspicuous object. 

Hari Charan Biswas, B.L. 


Art. V.—THB THREE MOST POPUUR CHRISTIAN 

BOOKS IN THE WORLD. 

I N this triad we don’t include the Holy Bible, and that 
for a very good reason, because, true to its name 
tl^e Bible is the Book of books and has no parallel in 
the world of European literature. It is not confined 
to this subject or to that, but takes in the whole range 
of learning, secular as well as religious. What the 
Veda is among us, Hindus, what the Zendavesta is 
among the Iranians, the Bible is among the Christians. 
It peers above all other books and contains the hoarded* 
wisdom of ages unnumbered. No comparison could 
be made with it, and hence we have set it apart as 
something sacred, sublime and unapproachable. The 
books which form the subject of this paper come next 
best, though it is very difficult to say how wide the 
interval is. The three books we refer to are 'De 
Imitatione Chrisli of Thomas a Kempis, Pilgrim's 
Progress of John Bunyan and Confessions of Saint 
Augustine. 

Thomas k Kempis was so called from the town of 
Kempen, near Cologne, where he was born about the 
year 1380, His family name was Hamerkan (“ little 
hammer ”), He passed his entire life in seclusion, 
dying |3n 26th July 1471. Of all his works De Imita- 
tione Christi is the most important. It is the most 
widely-read book in Christian literature, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Bible, and has passed through thousands 
of editions in the original Latin and in translations. 
Indeed, it is said to have been printed in one language 
or other as many times as there have been months since 
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it first came out.* It contains the pith and marrow of 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, based as it is on those 
portions of the New Testament which have reference 
to the Founder of Christianity. In fact, this immortal 
work has been a supplement to thtf Bible and is the 
guide and encouragement of the Christian activity of 
countless people. Dr. Johnson observes that the 
Imitation must be a good book, as the world has opened 
its arms to receive it. That Acquinas of the 19th 
century, Auguste Comte, the great Founder or rather 
Reformer of Positivism, was a warm admirer of the 
Imitation and used to read a chapter from it every day. 
Some place it on the same platform with the Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius ;t but it appears to us thatj it 
deserves a higher position. In point of wisdom, sound 
and solid, which it contains, and the high and holy 
precepts which it teaches, the Imitation of Christ has 
few equals in the whole body of world’s literature. It 
is one of those most rare and valuable books which 
can only perish with the earth we live in. 

The authorshp of the work has long been a 
subject of controversy. It is now generally assigned 
to Thomas a Kempis, but according to some investi¬ 
gators the theologian, Jean Gerson, Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, was the real author. 

A few quotations from this most Christianly of 
Christian works would not be unwelcome to your readers. 
Union with God being possible only when one leaves 
himself and all, Thomas 4 Kempis says : “ In so far as 
t hou canst go out of thyself, so far wilt thou be able to 

* Mr. Malone, however, considers this very improbable, seeing that the 
edition was in 1492, and that between that period and 1792, according to this 
account, there would be three thousand six hundred editions. 

^ t Marcus Aurelius, the last of the eminent and virtuous Caesars and the wisest 
of this pagan Emperors, composed, in Greek, a series ot stoic self*contemplative 
obaerrations of considerable north. They rank very high for their literary merit 
Also and are regarded as one of the acknowledged classics. « 
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pass over into me.” And again ; “ Leave thyself and 
thou shall 6nd me,” Similar sentiments occur in another 
part of the work, where the sage advises us to suppress 
desire. “ As long as anything holds me back,” says he, 
I cannot freely fly to Thee.” And again : “ Leave 
all and thou shall find all ; leave desire and thou shah 
find rest.” 

• Speaking of Inordinate Affections the author says : 
“ Whensoever a man desireth anything inordinately 
he becometh presently disquieted in himself. The 
proud and coveteous can never rest. The poor and 
humble in spirit dwell in the multitude of peace.” “The 
man that is not yet perfectly dead to himself, is quickly 
temptod and overcome in small and trifling things.” 
“ The weak in spirit, and he that is yet in a manner 
csirnal and prone to the things of sense can hardly with¬ 
draw himself altogether from earthly desires. And 
therefore he is often afflicted when he goeth about to 
withdraw himself from them ; and is easily angered 
when any opposeth him. And if he hath followed his 
appetite, he is presently disquieted with remorse of 
conscience, for that he hath yielded to his passion, which 
profiteth him nothing to the ol^taining of the peace 
which he sought.” “ True quietness of heart, therefore, 
is gotten by resisting our passions not by obeying them. 
There is then no peace in the heart of carnal a man, nor 
in him that is given to outavard things, but in the spiritual 
and devout man.” 

So in counselling man to avoid vain Hope and 
Pride, he says: “ He is vain that putteth his trust in 
man or in creatures.” “ Be not ashamed to serve others 
for the love of Jesus Christ; or to be esteemed poor in 
this world.” Mr. Boswell says that he always was struck 
with this sentence in the Imitation : “Be not angry that 
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you cannot make others as you wish them to be, since 
you cannot make yourself as you wish to be.” 

The Pilgrim's Progress is a most remarkable 
instance of those prison labours which have done so 
much good to the world. It was wriiten while its author 
was an inmate of Bedford Jail, into which he was cast 

opinions. In that 
“ durance vile ” he was made to lie for twelve long 
years. During this period be wrote his famous work, 
which has deservedly made his name immortal. Like 
Spenser’s Fairie Queetu the Pilgrim's Progress is one 
continued allegory, the object of which, under the 
figure of a journey taken by a pilgrim, is to describe 
the course of a Christian’s life in his passage through 
this world unto the world to come. The pilgrim is 
represented as bearing a heavy burden—the burden 
of sins—on his shoulders. On the way he meets with 
many dangers and difficulties, sometimes wallowing in 
the Slough of Despond, at others contending with 
enemies of sorts ; but without flagging in his efforts 
he careers onward and onward, and, at last, arrives 
at his destination safe and sound. Spenser’s Poem 
is anything but pleas&nt reading ; in fact, after going 
through some cantos, one feels tired and is dis¬ 
posed to put aside the Book. Not so Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress. It is pleasant reading all througfi,^ 
and, indeed, one is so charmed with it. that he is 
reluctant to part with it without finishing it. In this 
lies the writer’s ingenuity, and one would be disposed 
to think that Bunyan really wrote under inspiration 
from Heaven, 

. The language of the book is as simple as ever, 
\nd contains few, if any, words of classical origin ; 
but this simplicity is of a peculiar character,, it is tinged 


or his peculiar religious views and 
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with sublimity. Speaking of this wonderful work Mr. 
Thomas Arnold very properly observes, almost in an 
ecstasy of joy, “ But what equable, sinewy English 
the * inspired tinj^er ’ writes ! what fulness of the 
Christian doctrine is in him! what clear insight into 
many forms of the Christian character ! what thorough 
t^derstanding of a vast variety of temptations, fleshly 
and spiritual!” Dr. Johnson also has praised Bunyan 
highly. “ His Pilgrims Progress," * says he, “ has great 
merit, both for invention, imagination, and the conduct of 
the story ; and it has had the best evidence of its merit, 
the general and continued approbation of mankind. 
Few books, I believe, have had a more extensive sale. 
It is remarkable that it begins very much like the poem 
of Dante; yet there was no translation of Dante when 
Bunyan wrote. There is reason to think that he had 
read Spenser.” When such is the character of the 
work, it is not at all surprising that it has had a pro* 
digious popularity. Indeed, no original work in the 
English language has had a wider circulation than the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, nor been translated into a greater 
number of foreign languages. The work consists of 
two parts. The ‘ First Part,’ containing the Pilgrim¬ 
age of Christian, appeared in 1678, when the author 
was aged fifty; the complete work was published in 
•1684, four years before his death, which took place in the 
memorable year of the Revolution. Like the first part 
of Cervantes’. Don Quixote, the first part of the Pilgrims 
Progress is a wonderful performance; but not so the 
second part, which gives an account of the pilgrimage of 
Christiana and her sons. There is a great falling off here. 

* This is one of the three books which the learned Doctor had read al 
throagh, the other two being the Holy Bible and Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy* 
As regards the last work, he said, that it was the only book that ever took him 
out of his bed two hours sooner than be wished lo rise.—See Boswell's^ 
feknspn. 
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In truth, it appears from the poetical introduction to the 
second part that the good man was excited and elated 
in no small degree by the extraordinary reception which 
his Christian had met with; he was conscious that 
greatness had been thrust upon him ; and one misses, 
accordingly, in the second part, “ something of the de¬ 
lightful freshness, the naturalness, the entire unconscious 
devotion of heart and singleness of purpose, which are 
so conspicuous in the first.” Still, like the Paradise 
Regained of Milton, the second part is only like “ the 
ebb of a mighty tide,” and would have been considered 
a wonderful work had it come from some other pen. 

Last, but not least, comes Augustine’s Confessions. 
This is something like an autobiography of " the great 
Christian" as Augustine* is called. The bookf gives a 
true and faithful account of his life from infancy to the 
death of his mother, Monica, to whom he owed so much 
for the betterment of his life. Augustine’s father was a 
Heathen and was addicted to the vices of the times. 
The son in his younger days only followed the example 
of the father, and would most probably have been 
ruined for life, had not his pious mother, who was a most 
Christianly Christian, come to his help and rescued him 
from an imminent danger which stared him in the face 
with such an appalling aspect. In that book the author 
makes a clean breast of the whole matter, relating all 
circumstances—good, bad, add indifferent—in detail, 
neither extenuating nor exaggerating. The book was 

* Of Augustine, the great historian Niebuhr sa3fs : ** His is a truly philosophic 
iiiind, as strongly actuated by a yearning after truth as sny of the great philosophers : 
his language also is very noble. He is by no means witty, like St. Jerome; but is 
eloquent, and in many places admirable/’ 

t Rousseau's Confesiims^ though the same in kind with Augustine’s, is rather 
of a romantic character than a plain unvarnished account of a changeful life. Mr. 
Schlegel is perfectly right in saying that no French romance could, by any possi- 
bUity, compare in thrilling interest with Rousseau s CrniftsHms, See his lAsUfjf 
LiUratmi. p 312. 
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probably written soon after he was made Bishop, in the 
year 397 A.D. “ His great design,” says his biographer, 
“ in writing this famous work, was, that men should not 
think more highly of him than he deserved. And, 
consequently, he divulged all the sins of his youthful 
days, and the weaknesses to which he was subject, and 
the mercies which he received from God principally 
du»ing the time preceding his conversion, when he was 
engaged in his search after truth.” 

The Confessions show how the great theologian of 
the ancient church was led out of a state of darkness 
into the light of truth, and how, from being an opponent 
of Christianity, he became one of its noblest defenders. 
This change in his life was not brought aoout by means 
of a miracle, as was the case with Saul of Tarsus, 
better known as St. Paul ; but principally by the teach¬ 
ings and lessons which he received from his mother and 
by the living beneficial influence of her character. From 
the very nature of the work, it could not fail to become a 
favourite with persons impressed with a love of God and 
truth. No wonder, then, that with the Imitation of Christ 
and the Pilgrim's Progress, it has been one of the three 
most popular Christian books in the. world. It consists 
of thirteen books, but the last three are chiefly occupied 
with an account of Creation. The narrative is con¬ 
stantly interrupted by addresses to God and reflections. 

Of the addresses the most memorable is that which is 

/•* 

contained in the first chapter. The words are :—" Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and our heart is restless 
until it find rest in Thee ! ” In other words, nothing 
can satisfy us but God Himself. The Buddhist Doctrine 
of Nirvana, the Hindu metempsychosis, in fact, all 
the religions worthy of the name, testify in one way 
or other to the truth of the above address. 
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The following is one of his reflections after the 
death of his mother : '* And now. Lord, I depend 

wholly on Thee, and the hope of Thy mercy. I am a 
little one, but my Father ever liveth and my guardian 
sufiiceth me. What temptations I can or cannot resist, 
1 know not. My hope is this, that Thou art faithful and 
sufferest us not to be tried above that we are able to 
bear, but with the trial makest also a way of esctpe 
that we may be able to bear it.” Again says : “ Only 
in Thyself can we find Thee. Oh! too late I loved Thee, 
Thou primeval beauty! too late I loved Thee. I sought 
Thee amidst these beauteous forms which Thou hast 
created, and found Thee not; and yet Thou wast ever 
near, calling me to Thyself.” As all things change and 
perish and as nothing but God exists for good, the saint 
says: “I viewed the other things below Thee and 
perceived that they neither altogether are nor altogether 
are not. They are indeed, because they are from Thee ; 
but are not, because they are not what Thou art. 
For that truly is, which remains immutably.” 

One more quotation and we shall have done with 
this book. “ Many and great are my infirmities, but 
Thy medicine is mightier still. Christ died for all, 
that they which live may no longer live to themselves, 
but to him who died for them and rose again.” 

All these reflections and others which the bqok 
bristles with, plainly show that the author from a great 
sinner had become a great saint, and was so much 
imbued with the true genuine spirit of Christianity, that 
he fully deserved to be called “ the great Christian,” 
that he was. 

As we have said at the outset, the Holy Bible is 
ithe Book of books : it is the great book which forms 
the base and foundation of Christianity, but like a book 
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of Apophtheyms it is short, pithy and sententious, 
and requires to be elaborated and enlarged upon. The 
three books we have noted above, might be Ipoked 
upon as commentaries upon the Bible, explaining and 
illustrating its precepts and principles, and, therefore, 
one who has a mind to have a thorough mastery of the 
religion of Christ should do well to study them with care 
and diligence. Indeed, they are to the Christian what 
the Commentaries on the Veda are to the Hindu and the 
Pazend is to the Iranian, and like them have acquired 
a wonderful popularity, the like of which has not been 
achieved by any other work on the religion of Love 
bounded by the holy saint of Nazareth. 

Shumbhoo Chunder Dev. 


Art. VI.—QEORQE THOMPSON IN 1843. 

G eorge Thompson, the great Parliamentary 
r orator, who might deservedly be called the 
pioneer of political agitation in this country, arrived in 
India in 1842. It was he who infused new life and 
spirit among the educated class of the community artd 
roused them to a sense of their duty to their country 
by taking part in the discussion of all questions con¬ 
nected with its political regeneration. 

Before Mr. Thompson came here, the Landholders’ 
Association was established in April 1838, and was the 
only organised body in India to discuss political topics. 
Mr. Wm. Cobb Hurry, the then editor of the Enj^/ish- 
man, and Babu Prosonno Coomar Tagore were its joint 
honorary secretaries, but Dwarka Nath Tagore, near 
whose house the office of the Association was situated, 
was the life and soul of the institution. The Land¬ 
holders’ Association, although it was a most useful body, 
and did good in its own time, represented only one class 
of the community—the aristocracy of Bengal. It advo¬ 
cated the rights of the zemindars, but as their rights are 
intimately bound up with those of the ryots, the one 
cannot be separated from the other. What is truly good 
for the zemindar, is equally so for the ryot ; and what 
is bad for the one is also bad (or the other. The Society 
was the pioneer of free discussion in this country. It 
gave the people the first lesson in the art of constitu¬ 
tional agitation, and taught them manfully to assert 
their claims and give independent expression to their 
opinions. The few scions of the aristocracy who were 
first illumined with the rays of education joined the 
Society, but the light which had first illuminated the tops 
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of mountains soon penetrated the deepest valleys and 
lowest rice fields. It was just a few years before Mr. 
Thompson s arrival a band of young men came out of 
the Hindoo College inbued with Western thoughts and 
ideas who were ultimately destined to be the leaders 
of the public and through whose strenuous efforts 
were due the establishment of societies for the political 
aSvancement of their country. 

At a farewell dinner given on 24th October 1842, 
Mr. Thompson thus expoused the cause of India :— 

In undertaking the journey on which I am about to set 
out, I think I may say, that I am influenced simply by a desire 
to add to my means of usefulness in the promotion of a cause 
to whicl> my heart is devotedly attached—I mean the cause 
of British India. The journey, I may also state, was not 
oi my seeking—how far the hand of Providence is in it, 
I will not undertake to say. It appeared to my mind, however, 
that my path of duty lay in that direction ; that the opening 
thus made for me was such that I was not at liberty to overlook 
or disregard it, and that I ought not to hesitate to embrace the 
opportunity singularly afforded to me, not only of seeing the 
country about which I had written much and spoken much, 
but of correcting any errors into which I may have fallen 
respecting it ; for I will not presume to say that I have always 
received the much correct impressions of that country. I was 
not unwilling, I say, to embrace the opportunity which was 
afforded to me of observing with my own eyes the working of 
the institutions upon which I had animadverted, and the 
manner in which certain highly responsible situations were 
filled, and the duties of them discharged. I was also willing to 
have an opportunity of receiving directly the suffrages of 
those in whose behalf I had spontaneously labored in this 
country, conceiving that, if empowered by them, I could repre¬ 
sent their cause with an effect, if not with an ultimate success, 
which I could scarcely expect if a stranger to them, and 
without the knowledge obtained by actual observation of the 
circumstances in which they are placed. At the time the 
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proposition to go to India was first made to me, I was engaged 
in another sphere of labour—respecting which, I may 
just say, that I most sincerely hof>e that all those who 
are engaged in that struggle may not have long to labour 
before their object is attained. What* I had said and done 
in this country had, it appears, reached India, and had 
come to the knowledge of thousands, and had there awakened 
an interest in me which I could scarcely had hoped to awaken 
by anything I could do. The distinguished individual Dwarka 
Nath Tagore who lately received the freedom of your city, 
was commissioned, before he quitted the city of his birth, to 
communicate with me on certain great measures respecting the 
impartial administration of the law in India, and to enter into 
certain arrangements with me, provided he should be of opinion 
that I was an individual likely to advance the great ends in 
which individually and collectively they had the deepest 
interests in. He explained to me that a number of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Calcutta, and other parts of Bengal, had manifested 
a deep desire that I should continue to devote a large portion 
of my time and attention to the affairs of India; and while 
in this city, and while I was in close companionship with him> 
he stated to me that if I would undertake a journey to India’ 
he would alter his intention of spending the next six months in 
visiting those parts of the Continent where the climate was 
similar to that of his own country, and would take me to his 
native land, and introduce me personally to those who were 
likely to be my co-adjutors in my cause connected with the 
interests of India. 

It is therefore obvious that Dwarka Nath Tagorp 
was induced by his countrymen to invite Mr. Thompson 
to come to India. Mr. Thompson reached Calcutta 
on board the same steamer with Dwarka Nath Tagore 
hi December 1842. The news of his arrival filled the 
minds of the educated Bengalees with the most ardent 
^d sanguine hopes of being able to co-operate with that 
Parliamentary Member in order to secure the political 
advancement of their country and countrymen. Many 
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of them went on board the vessel to accord him a cordial 
welcome. The Bengal Spectator^ then edited by Peary 
Chand Mittra, in welcoming Mr. Thompson, wrote 
thus regarding his past career in its issue of the 
15th January :— 

Believing that most of our readers feel sincerely interested 
in the mission of this illustrious character to our country, we 
b^g to offer them a short account of the causes which have 
led to it and the objects sought to be accomplished by it, which 
we trust will prove acceptible, derived as it is from a very 
authentic source. 

The origin of Mr. Geo. Thompson's concern in the affairs 
of India, may be traced to the intelligence which reached 
England in 1838, of the ravages of the famine which destroyed 
so many of our countrymen in the Upper Provinces at that 
period. Immediately before, Mr. Thompson had been actively 
engaged, in connection with other British Philanthropists, in 
seeking the abolition of the system of Negro-Apprenticeship; 
and in the month of August of that year, witnessed the 
successful termination of his labours, in the complete personal 
enfranchisement of the coloured population of the British West 
Indies. Mr. Thompson then associated himself with the 
Aborigines Protection Society stipulating at the time, that he 
should be permitted to direct his attention, mainly, to the 
condition of the natives of India. While connected with that 
body, he became convinced that a separate association was 
required, for the diffusion of information respecting the state 
qf* things in this country, and in consequence of that conviction 
he resigned the situation he ^hen filled, and succeeded soon 
after, in organising a provisional committee for the formation 
of a “ British for the improvement of the condi¬ 

tion of the native population. In the month of July, 1839, 
this Society was instituted at a public meeting, held at 
the Free Mason’s .Hall, London, 'Lord Brougham presiding 
on the occasion. In a short time, owing to the public 
addresses of Mr, Thompson, auxiliary Societies were formed 
in many of the cities and principal towns of England 
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and Scotland. Mr. Thompson’s views on Indian questions 
and more specially on the subject of the Revenue System, 
were the occasion of a considerable controversy, and the 
Edinburgh Review and other periodicals, deemed it expedient 
to enter upon the defence of the existing *state of things. Mr* 
Thompson, however, continued his labours in the cause he 
had expounded, and in addition to his lectures, established a 
monthly newspaper, entitled The British Indian Advocate 
and also qualified himself to sit in the Court of Proprietors 8f 
India Stock. In the beginning of last year, he was induced to 
comply with the earnest and unanimous wish of the Anti-Corn 
Law party in England, that he should devote himself for a 
time to the advocacy of the entire abolition of the Corn Laws, 
receiving the assurance of that large and powerful body, thati 
on the termination of that struggle, he should have their co¬ 
operation in the cause of British India. In the mbnth of 
September last, Mr, Thompson was solicited by the liberal 
electors of the town of Southampton, to offer himself as one 
of the candidates for the representation of that Borough in 
Parliament; and in company with Lord Nugent as his 
colleague conducted an honorable but unsuccessful struggle 
on the principles of election. In his address to that con¬ 
stituent body he stated, that, his chief motive for desiring 
a seat in the House of Commons, was a desire to vender 
additional service to the cause of the natives of this country. It 
is a fact equally honorable to both parties, that some of Mr. 
Thompson*s principal supporters in his attempt to enter Parlia¬ 
ment were persons of decidedly opposite political views on 
matters of English administration. Mr. Thompson’s heal1;h 
having suffered from incessant public efforts during eleven 
years, he resolved to take a respite from the existing occupa¬ 
tions in which he had been so long engaged, and to employ it 
in a journey to this country. His object in coming here is, we 
fully believe, to make himself as conversant with the actual state 
of thing as his time and opportunities will allow, and to correct 
any erroneous impressions which he may have received, while 
^wing the country and people from a distance. Mr. 
Thompson emphatically disclaims all factious hostilities to the 
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Government of India, He avows himself ready to bestow 
credit and commendation wherever they are deserved, and to 
make all just allowance for the many and great difficulties 
which are opposed to the carrying forward of ameliorative 
measures. With thij^ object, and with these feelings, Mr. 
Thompson is a visitor and sojourner in our land. We trust 
that those who have been loudest in their complaints against 
him, of inaccuracy and exaggeration, will be foremost in 
affording him all possible facilities for the attainment of sound 
nformation, that, whenever he may return home, he may be 
able to describe faithfully the condition of the people, and the 
character and operations of the Government in its various 
departments. 

Mr. Thompson set to work with a zeal worthy of 
a causq so noble and so full of promise, not merely 
by obtaining information from the natives but to attain 
a. higher object by awakening them to a sense of 
their own condition ; and to the necessity for their 
own exertions to improve it, by those powerful appeals 
of eloquence, which in all ages and countries was a 
potent factor in the regeneration of society, and often 
produced great moral and political results. His mission 
formed an epoch in the political history of British 
India. The first few days of his sojourn in Calcutta 
were indefatigably employed in collecting informa¬ 
tions on various subjects connected with the great 
object of his mission to these shores. He was also 
present at the examination of the students of the Hindu 
and Hooghly Colleges and the General Assembly’s 
Institution held in the Town Hall. 

The first appearance of Mr. Thompson was at a 
meeting of the Society for the ^Acquisition of General 
Knowledge held at the Hindu College on iith January 
1843, when Babu Kissory Chand Mittra delivered a 
lecture on the “ Physiology of Bones.” The lecturer, after 
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having finished the lecture, introduced the distinguished 
visitor. Mr. Thompson addressed the meeting at some 
length stating the object of his coming to this country, 
viz.^ to extend his knowledge of i|s affairs, for which 
he would be happy to be brought into contact with 
Indians as closely as possible, expressing his favorable 
opinion on the discourse and exhorting the gentlemen 
present to persevere in keeping up the Society—con¬ 
nection with it making it obligatory on members to 
contribute to self-improvement which could not other¬ 
wise be done. The following were his addresses* during 
his sojourn in Calcutta :— 

iith January 1843. —Meeting of the Society for 
the Acquisition of General Knowledge. Babil Tara 
Chand Chuckerbutty in the chair. 

% 

January. —Meeting at the house of Rev. K. M. 
Banerjee. Converzatione meeting. 

26th January. —Meeting of the Agri-Horticul¬ 
tural Society. Sir John Peter Grant in the chair. 

2Sth January —Meeting at the Town Hall to bear 
testimony to C. B. Greenlaw. Archdeacon T. Dealtry 
in the chair. < 

30th January. —Meeting at Babu Chunder Sekhar 
Deb’s house. Raja Baroda Kanto Roy in the chair. 

6 th February. —Meeting at the garden house of 
Babu Sree Kissen Sing. .Manicktola, converzatione 
meeting. 

13th February. —Meeting at the garden house of 
Babu Sree Kissen Sing. Raja Satya Sharan Ghosal in 
the chair. 

^ 20tk February. —Meeting at the garden house of 

* Some of these Lectures were published in 1843 and a revised edition was 
published by Babu Kaj Jogessur Mitter in 1895. 
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Babu Sree Kissen Sing. Babu Chunder Sekhar Deb in 
the chair. 

2'/th February. —Meeting at the garden house of 
Babu Sree Kissen §ing. Converzatione meeting. 

1st March. —Meeting at the foundation of Mutty 
Lai Seal’s free school. The Rev. Mr. Johnson of 
I^. Xavier’s College in the chair. 

6 th March. —Meeting at the Fowzdari Balakhana 
Hall (premises No 31). Babu Hara Kumar Tagore in 
the chair. 

"^th March. —Meeting of the Mechanics’ Institute. 
The Kev. Mr. Boaz, the vice-president, in the chair. 

gth March. —Meeting of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society. Sir John Peter Grant in the chair. 

. T;^tk March. —Meeting at the Fouzdari Balakhana. 

Babu Sree Kissen Sing in the chair. 

i^th March. —Meeting of the Oriental Seminary. 
Sir Robert Peel in the chair. 

i 6 th March. —Meeting of Parental Academic Insti¬ 
tution (now called Doveton College). Dr. Duff in the 
chair. 

20th March. —Meeting at tho Fouzdari Balakhana. 
Babu Hari Mohan Sen in the chair. 

22nd March. —Meeting at the Landholders’ Society. 
6 th April. —Meeting at the Fouzdari Balakhana. 
Mr. Thompson in the chay. 

ijtk April. —Meeting at the Fouzdari Balakhana. 
Mr. G. T. F. Speede in the chair. 

i 8 th April —Meeting in the Town Hall for 
presenting address to Mr. J. Si^livan. Mr. Adam Frere 
Smith, the Sheriff, in the chair. 

20th April. — Meeting at Fouzdari Balakhana 
Hall. Mr. Thompson in the chair. 
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The reader will see that political addresses were 
at first delivered at the garden house of Babu Sree 
Kissen Sing at Manicktola, where meetings of the 
Academic Association, held under the auspices of 
David Hare and H. L. V. Derozio, used to take 
place. From Manicktola Garden house, the scene 
was shifted to Fouzdari Balakhana Hall (premises 
No 31), which was placed at the disposal of the public 
by Dr. D. Gupta and Dr. Gouri Sunker Mitter of 
Goopta and Mitter, who had their dispensary located 
in the lower flat of the premises. These meetings were 
held at the express desire of the Indians themselves, 
and the interest excited by Mr. Thompson’s addresses 
spread rapidly. At their earnest desire, Mr. Thompson 
set apart a night in every week to meet young educated 
Bengalees and to address them upon their social 
and political condition and the means of advancing 
the people of India. The impetus once given to the 
movement of mind, continued increasing in power 
as it went on. It was at his feet, we may say, Babus 
Ram Gopaul Ghose, Russick Krishna Mullick, Rev. 
K. M. Banerjee, Peary Chand Mittra, Dukhina Ranjan 
Mukerjee, Tara Chand Chuckerbutty, Kissory Chand 
Mittra and their compeers learnt the art of elocution 
and took lessons in politics. The young band of hope 
were struck with admiration for the commanding voite 
and measured force of delivery of this Parliamentary 
Radical Member. Lord Brougham, the President to 
the London British Indian Society, once remarked that 
Mr, Thompson had the most persuasive voice of 
.any orator he ever listened to; and his competent 
^testimony was confirmed by all Indians who heard 
Mr Thompson’s voice. Mr. Thompson’s speeches 
^ve the first direct impulse to political agitation by 
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the educated Bengalees. At about this time there 
occurred something which is worth noticing. A meeting 
under the auspices of the Society for the Acquisition of 
General Knowledge was held on 8th February 1843, 
under the presidency of Babu Tara Chand Chuckerbutty 
when Babu Dukhina Ranjan Mukerjee read a paper’**’ 
on the “ Present Condition of the East India Company’s 
Cdurts of Judicature and Police under the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency.” On account of its seditious character, Captain 
D. L. Richardson, the Principal of Hindoo College,, 
who was present there as a visitor, rose and tried to close 
the meeting, saying that he cannot “ convert the College 
into a den of treason, and must close the doors 
against .all such meetings.” The conduct of D. L. R. 
having been thought insulting to the meeting, the 
members abandoned the use of the College Hall and 
shifted to the Fouzdari Balakhana Hall. In the subse¬ 
quent annual meeting held on the 8th March, the Chair¬ 
man’s action was supported and a vote of thanks was 
passed for his spirited and independent conduct on that 
evening when Captain Richardson interrupted the per¬ 
usal of the essay and behaved insultingly towards the 
members. The addresses delivened by Mr. Thompson- 
led to the awakening of a sense of duty in a number 
of the members to further the good work of national 
amelioration, and give an impetus to the promotion of 
enquiries into matters cojtiing within the reach of that 
object. The heart of some of the members leaped with 
joy at the thought that they have at last found a friend 
and a co-adjutor through whom they could secure the' 
future happiness and well-being of their countrymen. 
An association for the political discussion was strongly 
felt as the object of the Society for the Acquisition of 

* This essay was published in the Btngal Hurkaru of and and 3rd March 843.. 
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General Knowledge was not a political one, but for 
promoting mutual improvement” The Society died 
but only to rise like a Phoenix from its ashes. The 
Landholders’ Association was lately sunk in a pro¬ 
found lethargy. A large number of gentlemen attend¬ 
ing the weekly meetings of Mr. Thompson, were for 
some time anxious that a society should be founded upon 
a broad, a firm and an unexceptionable basis, to gain 
the object, and that the information given and received 
at these meetings should be applied to practical and 
beneficial ends. A provisional committee was formed 
for the purpose. A meeting was held at the Fouzdari 
Balakhana on the 20th April 1843, with Mr. Thompson 
in the chair, when the following resolution^ were 
unanimously passed :— 

I. That in the deliberate and solemn judgment 
of this meeting, the circumstances of the British Indian 
Empire, and the relation subsisting between that empire 
and the Government and people of Great Britain, 
impose upon every individual member of the community, 
the duty of doing all in his power to ameliorate the 
condition of the people, and to advance the general 
prosperity of this country. 

II. That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
in addition to individual effort, it is expedient and 
necessary that a Society should be formed in Calcutta, 
upon a basis that shall admit of the friendly co-operation 
of all persons anxious to promote the good of India, 
and the improvement, efficiency, and stability of the 
British Government, without respect of caste, creed, 
place of birth or rank in society. 

III. That a society be now formed and denomi- 
*nated The Bengal British India Society; the object 

of which shall be, the collection and dissemination of 
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information, relating to the actual condition of the 
people of British India, and the laws, institutions, and 
resources of the country ; and to employ such other 
means of a peaceable and lawful character, as may 
appear calculated fo secure the welfare, extend the just 
rights, and advance the interests of all classes of our 
fellow subjects. 

• IV. That the Society shall adopt and recommend 
such measures only, as are consistent with pure loyalty 
to the person and government of the reigning Sovereign 
of the British dominions, and the due observance of 
the Laws and Regulations of this country. 

V. That all persons of adult age, and not at 
the time receiving instruction in any public seminary, 
contributing to the funds of the Society and conscien 
tiously subscribing to the above fundamental Resolu¬ 
tions, shall be eligible to Membership 

VI. That the following gentlemen, viz.^ Babus 
Chunder Shekar Deb, Ram Gopaul Ghose, Tarachand 
Chuckerbutty, and Peary Chand Mittra, be a Com¬ 
mittee to prepare an Address to the public, founded 
upon the foregoing resolutions, together with a list of 
officers, and such rules and regulations as may appear 
to be necessary for the management of the affairs of 
the Society, and submit the same to a general meeting 
qf members, to be held in this place, on Thursday 
evening, the 4th May. • 

Mr. Thompson, the Chairman, in his speech said :— 

From the moment of landing upon these shores, and 
becoming acquainted with the native gentlemen of Calcutta, 
it has been his desire to see subh a Society as that which 
had just been formed. At the same time he had felt and 
seen the necessity of delaying the event, that the fullest 
time might be given for the consideration of the nature 
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and design of such an institution. His previous addresses 
had all been intended to prepare the way for what had 
that night taken place. He had sought rather to magnify 
than diminish the solemnity of the duties attached to such 
an organization, that those who subsequently united them¬ 
selves, might fully understand what would be required of 
them, and commence their operations suitably impressed 
with a sense of the responsibilities they would assume. 
What had been done therefore, had been done deliberatefy, 
and with a knowledge of the difficulties to be encountered, 
the labours to be performed, and the patience, forbearance 
and perseverance which would be required at the hands of 
every member. No clip-trap arts has been engaged to seduce 
any individual into the commission of an act which he 
might afterwards repent, and feel it necessary to abandon. 
Nothing had been promised in the shape of present or'renown. 
No honors, situations, or emoluments had been held out. The 
work before them had been recommended solely on the grourfd 
of its necessity for the good of others, and the moral and 
intellectual benefit which an upright and pure minded dis¬ 
charge of duty would confer upon the individual himself. 
Such were the motives which had been urged, and he trusted 
that no others had influenced any gentleman in giving a vote 
that evening. Assuming, that what had been done on these 
principles he (Mr. Thompson) had only now to say, which he 
did from the ground of His heart, that he wished the Society 
“ God speed.” His greatest reward would be (it was the only 
one he sought) to witness its prosperity. In what he had 
said and done in the meetings which had been held, he had npt 
aimed at popularity, or fame, or leadership. For the future, 
as long as he remained in India,' he should feel it a sufficient 
honor to be a humble fellow-worker. The Society might 
command his services at all times. There was no sacrifice of 
ease or personal enjoyment which he was not prepared to make 
if he might in any degree contribute to its success. But let no 
man seek to be a leader, nor any man relieve himself from 
responsibility or trouble by blindly following a leader. Let each 
member act as though the welfare and usefulness of the Society 
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depended upon himself. At the same time there be a 
spirit of mutual conciliation and deference. Above all, let no 
member hazard the character of the Society by pursuing a 
violent or self-willed course. Let him submit his measures to 
the consideration of his ^brethren, and if they do not recom¬ 
mend themselves to their judgment let him bow to their 
decision, or retire from a body that hnds itself unable to 
sanction his intended acts. The experience of the last three 
months will, I hope, have been found to have had a salutary 
effect We may all have fallen into some errors, and there is no 
stronger evidence of true greatness of mind, or sincere attach¬ 
ment to any cause, than the renunciation of a course, which is 
proved to be injudicious or hurtful. Let us take advice from all 
quarters, and shape our actions according to the dictates of 
sound wisdom, without such a degree of attachment to our own 
pre-conceived opinion as would prevent us from profiting by the 
counsel of others. I will say no more. You have now fairly 
embarked in the cause of your country. May God bless you 
in your deed ] And, when I shall no longer have it in my 
power to be a witness of your exertions, may I continue to 
hear a good report concerning you, and have cause to be proud 
of the honor of having been in the humblest capacity a 
contributor to your success. 

The other speakers in the meeting were Mr. 
G. T. F. Speede, Mr, M. Crow, • Babus Tarachand 
Chukerbutty, Ram Gopaul Ghose, Peary Chand 
Mittra, etc. 

The Bengal British Indian Society was established 
on the 20th April 1843. The following was the con¬ 
stitution of the Society :— 

President: —Mr. George Thompson. Honorary 
Secretary Babu Peary Chand Mittra. Treasurer :— 
Babu Ram Gopaul Ghose. Mergers of Comimittee 
Messrs. G. F. Remfry, G. T. F. Speede, M. Crow, Babus 
Hurry Mohan Sen, Tarachand Chuckerbutty, Gobind 
Chunder Sen, Chunder Sekhar Deb, Dukhina Ranjan 
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Mukeijee, Brojonath Dbur, Rev. Krishna Mohan 
Bonerjee, Shama Charan Sen and Sautcouri Dutt. 

At subsequent meetings, Mr. G. F. Remfry and 
Babu Ra!m Gopaul Ghose wer^ appointed Vice- 
Presidents to the Society. 

The Society was in fact the nursery of a band of 
young politicians who, sensible of their duty, gave vent 
to their thoughts and feelings with a freedom of speech 
which shook the. nerves of the most impassionate 
Englishman both in India and England. Week after 
week there was a rush to that political arena where 
its President, Mr. Thompson, and members delighted 
their audience with the most pleasing visions about 
the future of India. In the midst of all thes^ works, 
Mr. Thompson left Calcutta'*' for Delhi on the 8th June. 

At a meeting of the Committee held on the 
6th June their regret for his departure was recorded. 
All its business devolved upon its worthy Secretary. 
All the “current coins of the day” (e.^., the appoint¬ 
ment of Deputy Magistrates, reforms in the Registra¬ 
tion Department) were discussed, and many reforms in 
the country were introduced. The Society used to 
correspond regularly with the British Indian Society 
in London. After Mr. Thompson, Mr. W. Theobold 
was elected President, who was followed by Ram 
Gopaul Ghose in December 1845. gradually the 

interests of the objects of” the Society b^gan to wane 
and the Society lingered slowly for some years till 
it was renovated again with a new nomenclature. 
Tho- Charter of 1833 expired in 1853 and it was 
thought by the educated Bengalees to unite the 

* Mr. 'Iliompson came again in India in 1857 and pat up with the late Hon’ble 
ProoBonno Cooznar Tagore and Baba Kisaory Ghana Mittra- l^took an active 
part in the Nm-Rxtmpwn Meeting held on 6th April 1857. Mr. 'nompson died 
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two political associations, the one representing^ the 
patricians and the other the plebeians. The two Associa¬ 
tions, the Landholders’ Association and the British 
Indian Society were ^therefore united on the 29th October 
1851 under the designation of the British Indian Asso¬ 
ciation. The objects of the Association, as stated in 
the prospectus, were “ to promote the improvement and 
el^ciency of the British Indian Government by every 
legitimate means in its power, and thereby to advance the 
common interests of Great Britain and India and ameli¬ 
orate the condition of the native inhabitants of the sub¬ 
ject territory.” The following gentlemen were the first 
officers of the newly-formed Association. President :— 
Raja Radha Kant Ueb. Vice-President: —Raja Kali 
Krishna Deb. Honorary Secretary : —Babu Debendra 
ISTath Tagore. Assistant Secretary: —Babu Digumbar 
Mitter. Members of the Committee ;—Raja Satya Saran 
Ghosal, Babus Hara Kumar Tagore, Prosonno Kumar 
Tagore, Rama Nath Tagore, Ram Gopaul Ghose, Peary 
Chand Mittra, Joy Kisscn Mukerjee, Sambhoo Nath 
Pandit, Krishna Kissore Ghose, Ashutosh Deb, Hari 
Mohan Sen, Jagadananda Mukerjee and Woomesh 
Chandra Dutt. 

The British Indian Association represents the pre¬ 
mier political institution in Bengal. Seeing the good 
\j/t)rk done by the British Indian Association, other 
political institutions came>to be established in different 
parts of India. 

The Friend of India used to compare ironically the 
roarings of Mr, Thompson at Balakhana with those of 
Balahissar in the West, but thfe reader will see how the 
seed germinated by Mr. Thompson developed into a 
stately tree. 

It is now more than sixty years past that Mr. 
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Thompson laid the foundation of these political propa¬ 
gandas, and it is now more than sixty years that he is 
gratefully venerated by every Indian for the great 
interest and zeal he evinced in rousing the attention of 
the Indian Community to ameliorate the condition of 
their country, the sound judicious advice he imparted 
from time to time as to their mode of procedure and the 
means they should employ in furtherance of that eifd, 
his repeated assurances for the warm advocacy of their 
cause, his liberal contribution to the conversaziones and 
to the British Indian Society and the assistance rendered 
by him in the formation of the latter institution. 


S. M. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE HEART OP INDIA.—By L. D. Baroett, M.A., Litt. D., Professor of 
Saoskrit at University ColieKe, London. John Murray, Albermarle 

Street. W. 

• This most recent addition to The Wisdom of the East 
Series will be found most fascinating, written as it is in an 
attractive style and with an interest wholly apart from the 
heaviness to be expected from so uninteresting a subject The 
author in the opening chapter compares the trains of thought 
of two great nations—the Greeks and Indians—and therein he 
dwells on an absorbing description of the gods of the Rig 
Veda, jfroceeding in the third to dilate on the unknown god; 
Brahma or the World-Idea is the subject of the fourth chapter 
and a description of the Brahmanas and Upanishads occupies 
the fifth, while the principles of the Upanishads naturally 
occupy the next, A chapter from the Mahabarata on the 
words of the Preacher leads to one from the same source on 
the Heavenly way after which follows one on the Religion of 
Sankara and Ramanuja the religion of Philosophers. The 
worship of Vishnu, Rama and Krishna as dealt with by the 
author will be found not the least interesting chapter in a 
group of interesting ones. TulsI Das,’the Vishnuite reformer, 
receives full treatment, as does Nanak, Tuka Ram and Mayi. 
Short chapters follow on the worship of Siva, Sivaite Theology 
io the South, two Tamil votaries of Siva, Sivaite Puri tans , 
Kapilas'* and the Anti Brahmans and others help to complete 
In small compass a work on which the author and publisher 
alike are to congratulated. 

SKETCHES OP THE RULERS OP INDlA.-VoL III. By 0. D. Oiwell, 
M.A., Oxon., Principal of RajknuMr College, Raipur, Ceutral 
Provinces, India. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

This volume of what will prove a most valuable historical 
record shoyrs the depth of research the author has indulged inu 
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An instructive introduction is followed by chapters on the 
Consolidation of British Rule and the Marquess of Cornwallis ; 
the development of the Company into the Supreme Power 
of India and on the Marquess of Wellesley. The Final over¬ 
throw of the Mahratta Power is dealtwith in chapter III, 
which also deals with the period of the Marquess of Hastings’ 
rule. This is followed by a record of events during the 
Governorship of the Earl of Amherst including the British 
advance eastwards to Burma. The remaining chapters record 
the time and principal happenings during the period when 
Lord William Bentinck and Viscount Hardinge ruled the 
destinies of the country, the final chapter dealing with the 
struggle for India by the European nations and also with 
Dupleix and the French, 1741-1809. 


BUDDHIST ESSAYS.—By Paul Dablke. Translated from the Oernian 

by Bhtkku Sllacara. Macmillan & Co., Ld., London. 

Throughout this work the author shows how deep he 
has delved into the study of the life of Buddha and how 
intimately he is acquainted with Buddhism. The opening 
chapter deals with the life of Buddha and describes his ancestry 
and realisation of what he believed to be the acquisition of the 
truth. He then deals briefly with the leading doctrines of 
Buddhism and some characteristics of Buddhism. Morality in 
Buddhism receives careful and enlightened treatment, while 
an intensely interesting chapter on “ After death ” shows the 
care with which the author has dwelt on and studied his subject. 
There are chapters on Asceticism, Women and Beginning 
and End—the two riddles of the world. Not the least intereSv 
ing will be found the two concluding chapters on a Brief His¬ 
torical Development of Buddhism and the World Mission of 
Buddhism. The work of translation gives evidence of pains¬ 
taking effort, and for those interested in the subject the work 
will be found not only of absorbing interest but a source of 
considerable information. 
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Indian National 
Congress. 


Art. I.—THE QUARTER. 

event of most interest to Indians at the com- 
mencement of the current quarter was the 
Ihdian National Congress which assembled in Madras 

under the Presidency of Dr. Rash 
Behari Ghose. The most pleasing 
feature of what is always an interest- 
ing gathering was the marked improvement in the 
tone adopted by the delegates. Heretofore it has 
been the practice of the various speakers at this 
annual national gathering to air ‘what they believed 
to be their grievances in language calculated to stir 
up naught but race hatred. At the last congress a 
marked change in this direction was manifest, while 
suggestions of self-help and mutual advancement were 
forced on the attention of delegates and congressmen. 
The proceedings of the congress were marked by a 
calmness that gave promise of a better understanding 
being arrived at between the Government and the 
people. Let us hope that the seed sown has fallen on 
receptive and fruitful soil and that the harvest of good 
will be plentiful and encouraging. 
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The alliance of the houses of Lansdowne and 

Minto, which was brought about by 
the marriage of Lord Charles Fitz- 
maurice, son of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, with Lady Violet Elliot, daughter of the 
Earl ot Minto, Viceroy of India, had been long looked 
forward to and will long be remembered as probably the 
most important social event of the reign of Lofd 
Minto in India On the 20th January St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in Calcutta saw the ceremony performed by 
which two houses, indissolubly associated with the 
supremacy of Britain in the East, were united. The 
Marquess of Lansdowne will long live in the memory 
of the people of India as a Viceroy who ably rnled the 
country and proved himself so worthy a successor of 
Lord Dufferin as the representative of a great and good 
Queen. Since his retirement Lord Lansdowne has 
manifested his interest in this country and the people 
must not think of him as other than a friend, notwith¬ 
standing his strenuous opposition to the recent political 
programme of the present Secretary of State. His 
soldier son. Lord Charles Fitzmaurice, has proved him¬ 
self the worthy son ’ of a worthy sire and it is our 
earnest wish that his union with Lady Violet Elliot will 
prove not only happy but useful and that every blessing 
will attend them through life. Lady Lansdowne ng 
affectionately remembered by* the people of the country 
lor her earnest efforts in advancing Lady Dufferin’s 
scheme for providing skilled medical aid to the women 
of India. This is still receiving the substantial support 
of Lady Minto whose sympathy with her Indian sisters 
has so often been shown. The marriage was robbed of 
i, much outward show by the decision to have it as quiet 
as possible, but notwithstanding this it was a memorable 
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function. Troops lined the road from Government 
House to the Cathedral and the assembly of guests 
was an impressive spectacle, comprising as it did the 
official and non-official community, the consular body, 
military officers, and last but not least, several Indian 
Princes. 

It is very many years since a serious accident 

Loss of the s.s. occurred on the Hooghly, and when 

Onipenta. jj reported in Calcutta that the 

S.S. Onipenta, of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company, was ashore on the Shalimar shoal, there were 
those, even among experts, who were of opinion that 
with a lightening of the cargo and a rise of tide the 
vessel would float, but such has proved not to be the 
case and, breaking in two, she has become a total 
>^reck. On hauling out of the Dock the Onipenta 
struck a dredger, receiving considerable damage, she 
then drifted on to a couple of buoys and, finding she was 
likely to sink in mid channel, it was decided to beach 
her on Shalimar Shoal. This was done with the result 
already stated. A court of enquiry into the accident 
completely exonerated the Assistant Harbour Master 
in charge, who claimed that the tide was too strong to 
prevent the accident. 


Small-pox. 


The annually recurring small-pox epidemic is claim¬ 
ing its ^victims in large numbers, and 
Major Vaughan, the Superintendent 
of the Campbell Hospital, has been having a busy and 
anxious time. The epidemic is the most serious 
that has visited the city for many years and a goodly 
number of Europeans have succumbed. Beyond 
opening public vaccine depots the Municipality has not 
done much in the matter of fighting the disease and 
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the laxity of the officials has been the cause of animated 
discussion at the monthly meeting held in March. Ques¬ 
tions were asked as to why the law was not enforced 
which compels medical practitioners to report cases 
coming under their notice. The Chairman promised 
to see that greater attention is paid to this important 
matter. The greatest difficulty is experienced in com¬ 
batting the spread of this fell disease by the intense 
apathy shown by the people of the country. It is next 
to impossible to get the masses to realise its terrible 
consequences and their strongly pronounced antipathy 
to resort to remedial measures renders the task of the 
authorities colossal. 

His Excellency Lord Minto attended the Calcutta 

The Calcutta High High Court in State and opened the 
Court. extension which had become 

necessary through the demands made on the Court, the 
work of which has so greatly increased during the past 
few years, and in his speech eulogised the work of the 
judges and officers of the Court. He paid a fitting 
tribute to Sir Francis Maclean, the retiring Chief Justice, 
to whose persistent effort the extension was chiefly due. 
It is quite probable that with the increase of work the 
bench will be strengthened by the addition of another 
judge. 

Considerable regret was felt in Calcutta when it 

Sir Francis wiiium was annoujoced that ill-health com- 

Maciean, K.C.I.E. pelled Sir Francis Maclean to resign 

the Chief Justiceship of Bengal. He was ap¬ 
pointed on the 9th November 1896 and soon made 
himself popular, being always ready to help forward 
any movement calculated to better his fellowmen or to 
^meliorate distress, as witnessed by the great interest he 
invariably took in advancing the cause of famine relief. 
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He was created a Knight Commander of the I ndian 
Empire in 1898. The condition of service of the judges 
of the High Court has been greatly improved during 
hivS regime, and he has upheld the dignity of his posi¬ 
tion. As a judge he has not proved exceptionally bril¬ 
liant, but then it is not easy to (ill capably a position so 
ably held by his predecessor, Sir Comer Petheram. As 
a* postprandial orator India has not had Sir Francis 
Maclean’s equal and no social function of any importance 
was complete without his commanding and pleasing 


presence. 

When it was believed that the political unrest had 

reached high flood level and that a 
A*hutosh reaction might confidently be looked 

for in the direction of law and order, 
the country was startled by the announcement that 
Babu Ashutosh Biswas, the Public Prosecutor of 
the 24-Pergunnahs, employed in the prosecution 
of Arabindo Ghose and others for sedition, had been 
shot dead by a young Bengali named Charoo Chunder 
Bose outside the Court House at Alipore. The deed 
was done without the slightest warning and apparently 
without any reason being assigned for it. The murderer 
was instantly seized and promptly put upon his trial 
before the Magistrate. He admitted his guilt and made 
no defence of his action, and committal to the Sessions 
tourt followed. Here hg pled guilty to the charge, 
but taking into account the seriousness of the 
crime the Advocate-General produced evidence corro¬ 
borative of the charge, the assessors unanimously 
found the prisoner guilty and he was sentenced to death. 
The record was sent to the High Court and the 


sentence was confirmed. No appeal was preferred by 
the condemned man and he paid the penalty of his 
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crime in the Alipore Jail on the morning of the 19th 
March. His relatives applied for permission to remove 
his body for cremation, but this was refused and the 
funeral rites were performed within the grounds of the 
jail. In connection with the murder of Babu Ashutosh 
Biswas a public meeting was held when it was resolved 
to commemorate his memory and judging by the 
speeches made one would have expected subscriptions 
to pour in, but a sum of something over Rs. 800 was 
collected from less than 50 subscribers. 

An event of historical importance was the presenta¬ 
tion and placing in position under 
Lamp for the Taj at domc of the Taj at Agra of the 

lamp presented by Lord Curzon. 
Few sojourners in the East have evinced the same 
interest in the preservation of ancient oriental buildings 
as the late Viceroy of India and the pains he took in 
obtaining a lamp for the Taj only intensified the long¬ 
ing for the preservation of things beautiful which was so 
characteristic of him. He sent the lamp out to India 
and as instancing his desire to obtain the best he 
could for his gift we quote from his letter to Sir John 
Hewett, Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, 
in which he says :—“ The history of the lamp is perhaps 
of sufficient interest to admit of being briefly narrated. 
I entered into correspondence with Lord Cromer m 
Egypt, where are the finest spiecimens of Moslem handi¬ 
craft in mosques and tombs, and on my return journey 
from India in November 1905, I halted in Cairo to visit 
the Arab Museum and principal mosques. I found the 
most suitable model would be the lamp that once hung 
in the tomb of the famous Sultan Beybars the Second 
^ 9.nd has been illustrated in many works on Arab and 
Saracenic art. I could not ascertain where the lamp 
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now is. It is not in any of the museunis in Cairo, 
Paris or London, but all its features are accurately 
known. At this stage I was fortunate enough to enlist 
the sympathies of Herz Bey, Director of the Arab 
Museum at Cairo, and Mr. Ernest Richmond of the 
Egyptian Ministry of Public Works. I learned there 
were only two workmen in Egypt capable of carrying out 
aVork of so much delicacy, and one of these (Tadros 
Badir) was selected and entrusted with the commission. 
Tadros Badir took two years to construct the lamp 
It is made of bronze inlaid with silver and gold. Mr. 
Richmond assures me that in his belief no such lamp 


has been made since the period of the original many 
centuries ago. However this may be, I trust that the 
lamp may be thought worthy of a place in the most 
solemn and beautiful building in the East, and in asking 
you to see to its final installation, I would beg that it 
may be carefully guarded by the custodians of the 
shrine and may hang there as my last tribute of respect 
to the glories of Agra, which float like a vision of eternal 
beauty in my memory and to the grave and potent 
religion which is professed by so many millions of our 
fellow-subjects in India.” 

In our last number it was our melancholy duty to 


Death of Miss Clarke. 


refer to the death of Lady Clarke, the 
wife of His Excellency Sir George 


Clarke, Governor of Bombay, and it is with exquisite 
pain that we now have to record the death of his 
talented and devoted daughter, which lamentable event 
occurred in Bombay on the 21st March. The death of 
the Governor’s consort called forth the sympathy not 
only of Bombay but of the whole of India to a Gov¬ 
ernor who had shown himself not only a capable and 
sympathetic ruler but that greatest of good men, a 
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Christian gentleman. He put aside his own poignant 
sorrow and never flinched under the crushing blow to 
realise the dignity of his responsibilities and Miss 
Clarke nobly seconded her father’s efforts, and by great 
self-denial and zealous sympathetic effort wais ably 
helping His Excellency to bear his great burden. By 
her death a blow has fallen on Sir George Clarke, 
the severity of which it is impossible to fathom or 
for anyone not similarly afflicted to adequately appre¬ 
ciate. We in common with the whole country tender 
His Excellency our heartfelt and dutiful sympathy 
believing that He Who has permitted the blow to fall 
will extend that necessary strength for the patient bear¬ 
ing of this affliction. 

The trial of the Bengali Anarchists at Alipore will 

long remain a record among case's 
that have lasted long in the trying. 
The charging of the prisoners, the examination and 
cross-examination of the witnesses lasted over 90 days. 
Mr. Norton’s speech for the Crown occupied fourteen 
days and at the end of the tjuarter counsel for the 
defence were still addressing the Court on behalf of 
their clients, Mr. Eardley Norton’s speech was a 
masterpiece of oratory, as it was a detailed sifting of 
each prisoner’s share in the conspiracy. Its most, pro¬ 
minent characteristic was the complete absence df 
vindictiveness, while as an example of impartial investi¬ 
gation it will hold a place in the annals of Indian 
Courts, quite uniquti. The judge, Mr. C. P. Beachcroft, 
has shown a more than commendable patience and 
whatever the result the prisoners will have to admit 
that the trial has been a marvellous example of British 
^justice, and the best traditions of English fairness have 
been amply maintained, 


The Anarchist Trial. 



Art. II.—SOME FAMOUS EARTHQUAKES. 


Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions ; oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of colic pinch’d and vex’d 
By the imprisoning of unruly wind 
Within her womb ; which, for enlargement striving 
Shakes the old beldam earth and topples down 
Steeples and moss-grown towers.”— Shakespeare, 

T he great calamity which has so lately overtaken the 
ill-fated Calabria has surpassed all recorded earth¬ 
quakes of the past in its horrors and the loss it has caused 
to human life and property. The total number of lives 
lost by this disaster amounts to nearly a quarter of a 
rdillion. Although the shock was not so severe as the 
Californian earthquake of 1906 it was far more so than 
those of 1905 and 1907 and as terrible as that of 1783. 
Messina and Reggio were swept over by the sea with 
a height of thirty feet, and soundings showed that the 
bed of the sea had risen ten feet. The earthquake of 
the 28th December of last year, which was mainly 
polycentric, was not a mere shaking, but has been 
described as “ one of those great disturbances by which 
the whole world is shaken, which penetrate deep into 
ip substance and result in a permanent alteration of 
its surface.” • 

At the present day when all the world is talking 
of this disaster, it may not be uninteresting to recall a 
few instances of calamities of a somewhat similar 
nature. Verily, the expression terra finnd is a mis¬ 
nomer ; for, in human experience, no portion of the 
globe has been immune against shocks and tremors. 
In ancient times the cause of this sudden convulsion of 
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Nature was involved in deep mystery. Unable to find 
out a natural cause, people ascribed the disaster to a 
visitation of Providence. In Achaia and along the 
western coast of Asia Minor the sea-god Poseidon 
was worshipped as the earthquake deity. The early 
Greek philosophers propounded certain theories to 
account for the cause of earthquakes, and in each 
case some one or other of the striking phenomena 
characteristic of earthquakes has been wrought into 
the conception. Aristotle held that all earthquakes 
were brought about by air or gases pent up in sub¬ 
terranean cavities, which by their struggles to escape 
caused the ground to shake. Achaia, Euboea and 
Sicily were the regions singled out by him 'as spe¬ 
cially subject to the disaster on account of the many 
caves they contained. Strabo and Pliny followed suft. 
Practically the same idea was held during the revival 
of learning which took place at the close of the Middle 
Ages, until we find it reflected by Shakespeare some 
two-and-a-half centuries later in the lines quoted at the 
beginning of this article. A flood of light has been 
thrown on the older theories by modern scientific inves¬ 
tigations ; but it would be beyond our province to 
enquire into minute details. Suffice it*to state that the 
Aristotelian view that earthquakes are manifestations of 
explosive volcanic energy which in some way was pent 
up in focal cavities within the earth’s crust, seems not 
to have been questioned. De Montessus, after a very 
careful study of seismic disturbances, came to the conclu¬ 
sion that earthquake districts of the globe are included 
within two great belts or zones which surround it in 
the directions of great circles and which meet at angles 
of sixty-seven degrees. The Alps and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the Caucasus and the Himalayas form the 
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outline of the more important of these zones while the 
other belt surrounds the Pacific Ocean, followings the 
great Cordilleran mountain system of the Western 
Hemisphere and the festoons of islands on the borders 
of Eastern Asia and Malaysia. This view is now held 
by the foremost living authorities on seismology, and 
Jt is recognized on all hands that the earthquake zones 
of the globe are also the zones of active volcanoes. 

The history of earthquakes is as old as the world 
itself. A record of the destruction by earthquake of the 
lands through which the children of Israel passed, is 
found in the Bible. The earliest earthquake recorded 
in history is that which made Eubcea an island in B.C. 
425. In the seventeenth year after the birth of Christ, 
^twelve cities of Asia Minor were destroyed in a single 
night by a most dreadful shock, and in the year 63 
A.D. fearful havoc was wrought in the vicinity of 
Vesuvius from the very same cause. During the reign 
of the Emperor Gallienus, a series of earthquake shocks 
was experienced over the greater part of Italy for 
several days together. They were preceded and 
accompanied by terrible sounds Jike roars of thunder 
beneath the surface of the ground ; and fissures in the 
earth which were repeatedly opened, closed in various 
places and swallowed up a vast number of men. 

• * In view of the semblance of monotony that charac< 
terises the descriptions of these convulsions of nature, 
it stands to reason that most earthquakes have more or 
less features in common. If the place be situated on 
the coast there is the rising of the sea to contend 
with ; if in a volcanic region, there are frequently 
ground-fissures and flames, and so on. 

The violent earthquake that visited Rome in 365 
A.D. was long remembered by the people on account 
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of its severity. The freaks that Nature wantonly 
displayed on this occasion were almost unique. The 
Mediterranean Sea suddenly receded a great way from 
the shore, leaving it dry for a time and stranding many 
vessels in the mud. But the tide soon returned with 
irresistible force and shook the coasts almost to their 
very foundations. The calamity cost fifty thousand, 
human beings their lives, and Alexandria, as a sign of 
mourning, annually commemorated this fatal day. The 
earthquake that overtook Antioch in 526 A.D. was 
still more dreadful in its results and 250.000 men are 
said to have met their doom. 

In 1538, a series of almost incessant shocks of 

earthquake were felt in Naples for months together ; 

but the ultimatum was reached towards the end of 

% 

September. Lake Lucrinus was completely annihilated. 
The earth opened up in many places and emitted flames 
with sand and red-hot stones, while in some other parts 
it heaved up and produced a hill about i,i?7 feet high. 
The ruin thus brought about^ was so complete that in 
the course of the following day no trace could be 
obtained of there ha,ving been any dwellings in the 
neighbourhood. 

In the year 1595 a terrible earthquake visited 
Meaco in Japan. The next year witnessed in the 
same place a similar disaster, which lasted three hours’.^ 
Calabria, the site chosen out by Providence for the 
dreadful visitation which is just at' present the talk of 
every town on the face of the globe, has many times 
been racked by earthquakes, and for no other country 
save Japan have the records been so long. As regards 
both the geological changes and the losses to life by 
which they have been accompanied, the Calabrian earth¬ 
quakes rank among the greatest in history. . This spot 
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was the scene of a destructive earthquake as early as 
1638. The disastrous results brought about in that 
year is most pathetically described by Kircher, who 
was an eye-witness. Before the fatal shock was felt, 
the Gulf of Charybdis “ seemed whirled round in such a 
manner as to form a vast hollow, verging to a point in 
the centre.” Mount Etna emitted huge volumes of 
•smoke which hid everything from view and a roaring 
noise could be heard all the while. The weather was 
quite calm, but the surface of the sea presented the 
appearance of a “ lake in a violent shower of rain.” 
Soon after, a terrible tremor was felt, and the whole of 
the island seemed to vibrate to and fro, a rumbling 
noise, pervading the atmosphere all the time. The 
destruction was so complete (Kircher continues) that 
, “ turning to look for the city, it was totally sunk ; and 
nothing but a dismal and putrid lake was to be seen 
where it stood.” 

According to Dr. Sloane, the inhabitants of 
Jamaica expect at least one earthquake every year. In 
No. 209 of the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society are recorded the effects of one of the severest 
that ever befell mankind. This convulsion overtook 
Jamaica in 1692. Port Royal, the capital of the island, 
experienced a loss of nine-tenths part of it within the 
^short space of two minutes. Two thousand human 
beings lost their lives ayd one thousand acres of solid 
earth sank beneath the level of the sea. The greater 
part of houses, trees ' and people was swallowed up by 
the gaping earth and large pools of water appeared 
where they stood. This water when dried up, left 
nothing but sand, without any mark that tree or plant 
had ever been thereon. The earthquake was accom¬ 
panied by an offensive smell and the noise of falling 
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mountains at a distance. “ The sky in a minute’s time 
was turned dull and reddish like a glowing oven.” 
Those who survived the shock were suffering from a 
general sickness as a result of the noisome vapours 
belched forth, and three thousand of them succumbed 
in consequence. 

In the year 1693 the island of Sicily was over¬ 
taken by that ever memorable disaster which blotted outr 
of existence the once famous Catania, which for many 
a long year was the chosen seat of sceptred hands and 
therefore adorned by choicest buildings. The shocks of 
this lamentable calamity were intensely felt over a very 
large area: it affected Naples on one side and Malta 
on the other. During this earthquake, Mount Etna 
emitted flames as high as the mountains themselves and 
a roaring noise proceeded from the sea which seemed 
unusually agitated. All Nature seemed menacing to 
such a degree that beasts and birds of prey issued out 
of their resting-places and kept flying hither and thither. 
The number of cities and towns which were completely 
destroyed, counted nearly two „ score and a half, and 
eighteen thousand human lives are said to have been - 
lost. Sicily and Naples have so often been picked out 
as the scene of earthquakes that their dates alone 
would make a lengthy list. 

In the earthquake that overtook Buhayan in 1640, 
large masses of stone are said to have been thrown off 
and flung to a distance of six miles. The noise of 
destruction reached Manilla. So complete was the 
darkness that shrouded the spot at the time, that ships 
at sea are reported to have lighted their lamps at 8 a.m. 
The mountain which was the source of the eruption, 
disappeared in the end and a lake was formed in its 
{dace. ' In the Philippine earthquake of 1645 a mountain 
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was overturned and a whole town was engulfed at 
its foot. The loss of lives on this occasion is reported 
to have been three thousand. 

Coming to India, it may be noted that the Hindu 
theory of earthquake as described by Wilkins is that the 
world rests on the head of Sesha (the end) or Ananta 
(endless) who is regarded as the Serpent deity and has 
a thousand heads and forms the couch on which Vishnu 
reposes during the intervals of creation. The serpent 
temporarily withdrawing its head leaves the earth un¬ 
supported and tottering. It should be noted, however, 
that the great Ananta is space itself and the shifting 
of the earth from its path is due to gravitation working 
in some unknown way through that space upon our 
earth and causing the orbital deviation. This serpent 
^gain is described as resting itself upon a tortoise. 
When the tortoise moves his feet or Sesha yawns, 
earthquakes result. Still another popular theory locates 
the globe on one of the horns of a bull which occasion¬ 
ally transfers it from one horn to another. Much has 
still to be said in favour of the long accepted theory of 
the shrinking of the earth’s crust by gradual loss of 
primeval heat being the cause .of earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions. 

A graphic description of the earthquake that visited 
Calcutta in 1737 is to be found in the GentlemarCs 
• Magazine. It occurred at night and had a terrible 
companion in the hurricane that had been raging for 
some time. More than two hundred houses gave way 
rendering their inmates shelterless. Nearly twenty 
thousand ships and barques were cast away, and barques 
of sixty tons are described as having been blown two 
leagues up into land over the tops of high trees. 
Water rose forty feet higher than usual in the Ganges 
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and three lakhs of human lives were lost on the 
occasion. 

South America is so very subject to earthquakes 
that “in 1746 at Quito, in Peru, not less than 200 
shocks were counted in twenty-four hours, and within 
about one year 451 such shocks were felt.” The earth¬ 
quake that visited Guatemala in 1773 was so complete 
in its calamitous effects that not a single building wac 
left standing in San Jago. 

To return to India. The Sunderbans had more than 
once sunk below the level of the sea in consequence of 
terrible shocks of earthquake, and evidence of subsi¬ 
dence is visible on the whole coast from Cape Negrais 
to Akyabon. A description of how Chittagong was 
shaken in 1762 is given in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The earth opened up in many places 
and threw out water and mud of sulphurous smell. The 
shock of this earthquake reached Calcutta and sixty 
square miles of coast are said to have suddenly and 
permanently subsided. While the Chittagong coast 
sank, a corresponding rise rosk place at the island 
of Ramree, Reguain and at Cheduba. 

The great earthquake of Lisbon of ist Novem¬ 
ber, 1755, was the severest that made itself felt almost 
throughout the length and breadth of Europe. It 
is ever to be remembered as one taking the first rank 
in many respects among all recorded earthquakes. The' 
weather wore a peculiarly gloomy aspect on the day 
preceding the one on which this never-to-be-forgotten 
earth-movement took place. But there was no wind, 
nor the slightest commotion was visible on the surface 
of the sea. The first shocks came without any other 
warning than a roaring noise which seemed to proceed 
from Beneath the surface of the earth and confounded 
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the people. The buildings were tossing to and fro^ 
and in the brief interval of six minutes, nearly sixty 
thousand lives were lost. To the destruction from the 
shocks were soon added the horrors of a conflagration, 
and robbers and thieves found a good opportunity to 
ply their nefarious practices. This earthquake was 
followed by a great sea-wave—the greatest that has 
«ver been recorded. It rose to a height of about sixty 
feet and completed the destruction in and about the 
city. 

The Calabrian earthquake of 1783 was studied 
with the greatest precision by a number of scientific 
men at the time. The Royal Academy of Naples 
sent a delegation with a staff of artists and prepared 
a big report of the greatest scientific value. Among 
.other notabilities who visited the devastated area 
was Sir William Hamilton, the English representative 
at the Court of Naples. The shocks of this earth¬ 
quake were not at all anticipated. They came without 
any warning and demolished the greater part of the 
buildings in Calabria and North-Eastern Sicily within 
the short space of two minutes. This earth-shake 
was so violent in its nature that the whole country 
heaved in great undulations and a sense of nausea was 
generally felt Large trees were so swayed by the 
rocking motion of the earth that their tops nearly touched 
the ground. At some places the shocks were almost 
vertical in direction and paving stones are said to have 
been thrown up several yards high and were often 
overturned in falling. Fissures appeared in the ground 
by thousands and displacements occurred in various- 
places. The total loss of lives is said to have numbered 
30,000. The most authentic account of this earth¬ 
quake was written by the Chevalier Vivienzio, the then 
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Court-physician to the King of Naples. It would appear 
from official statistics that 182 towns and villages were 
entirely destroyed, 92 rendered uninhabitable and many 
others suffered in a less degree. 

Earthquakes are said to have been so frequent in 
'the south and east of Asia that 162 of them were 
recorded by Captain Baird Smith from 1800 to 1842. 
But these shocks were by no means so severe as thos,e 
just now related. In the works of the early historians of 
Arabia and Persia are mentioned more than a hundred 
earthquakes between the seventh and seventeenth 
centuries. The most extended record of earthquakes 
is, however, to be found in the Statistical Society’s 
Journal from the pen of Mr. Walford in 1878. Vigne 
tells us that usually a dozen earthquakes are expenenced 
in Kabul in the year. 

One of the most violent earthquakes recorded in 
India was felt on the 16th June, 1819. Its centre was 
supposed to be at Cutch, but it affected a very great 
area. When the British army was besieged at Jalala¬ 
bad in 1841, the walls of thie city were thrown down 
by an earthquake. The disaster that made itself felt 
the next year in Calcutta, extended three hundred 
miles north to Darjeeling, two hundred and fifty miles 
■east to Chittagong, two hundred and ten miles west to 
Monghyr, and was felt on board the Agincourt, seventy 
•miles south of the Floating Light. 

In December, 1854, an ‘earthquake was felt on 
board the Russian frigate Diana as she lay at anchor 
in the harbour of Simoda not far from Jeddo in Japan. 
A big wave was seen rolling into the harbour at to a.m. 
and the water immediately rose high on the shore. 
The town, as seen from the frigate, appeared rapidly 
» sinking. Another great wave followed in the course of 
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the former one; and when both of them came back, 
which was at 10-15, there was not a house save an 
unfinished temple left standing in the village. By 2-30 
r M. the ship was wrecked and in the course of five 
minutes the water in the harbour fell from twenty- 
three to three feet. All this time the weather was 
as calm as could be desired. 

• The Philippine earthquake of 1863 iasted only for 
a minute and within this brief period wrought great 
havoc in the country. A flame was seen to rise from 
the earth and gird the city of Manilla and at the same 
time terrific quaking was experienced. This flame was 
seen from the bay to ascend towards the sky and a 
second ^triple-branched one seemed to come from the 
land towards the water. The whole city fell into con¬ 
fusion at once and a thousand lives perished, while 
many thousands were injured. This earthquake com¬ 
pleted the destruction which was begun by several 
repeated ones in and about Manilla. 

In 1885 an earthquake service was first organised 
in Japan. Since that time the earthquakes recorded in 
japan show a daily average of four. Until 1891 the 
greatest shock felt in Japan was that of 1854. In the 
earthquake of 1891 more than three-fifths of the whole 
area of Japan was shaken. The destruction of people 
and houses reached a very high number. Nearly 
fwenty thousand buildings collapsed and seven thousand 
people lost their lives, wh*ile seventeen thousand were 
injured. The ground was riven by numerous 
fissures, and fire broke out in many places and 
burned to death several persons who might otherwise 
have escaped it. On the 31st August 1896, a severe 
earthquake again visited Japan. It was foreboded by 
many weak shocks and this was perhaps the rea.son 
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why the casualties did not exceed one thousand. 
Thirty-three hours before the violent shock there was 
also a strong magnetic disturbance. The Kawafune 
and Senya clefts opened on opposite sides of a mountain 
range and the land blocks lying outside these clefts 
were dropped by some yards. A number of thermal 
springs dried up completely, others diminished in 
volume, while a few new ones came into existerfte 
with the earthquake. 

The earthquake of 12th June 1897—the greatest 
on record in India—is fully described in the Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of India. The heavy 
shock, as may still be fresh in the memory of many 
of our readers, lasted only for two minutes and 
thirty seconds; but the destruction was complete 
within the first fifteen seconds. The area affected by 
the disturbance measured over one and three-quarter 
millions of square miles, and one hundred and fifty 
thousands square miles had been laid in ruins. The 
shocks were described in places as twisting in their 
nature In the town of Shillong a rumbling noise like 
near thunder is said to have been audible from the 
beginning, and the ground was not only felt but distinct¬ 
ly seen to be thrown in violent waves “as though com¬ 
posed of soft jelly.” These waves appeared to advance 
on the ground and produced a feeling of nausea. Iji 
addition to numerous cracks, crater-like pits were 
formed in the ground, and through them jets of sand 
and water were thrown up seven or eight feet in height* 
“A re-survey subsequent to the disturbance revealed 
changes of elevation of stations by as much as twelve 
feet and of location by about the same figure.” A 
ditastrous earthquake occurred in Northern India on 
4th April 1905. About 20,000 human beings perished, 
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the loss of life being heaviest in the Kangra and 
Palampur tahsils. The station of Dharamsala and the 
town of Kangra were destroyed, the fort and temples 
at the former place receiving irreparable damage and 
many other buildings of archieological interest, includ¬ 
ing Lord Elgin’s grave at the Dharamsala cemetery, 
being badly injured. 

At a few minutes past five on the morning of the 
18th April 1906, a disastrous shock of earthshake made 
itself felt in the towns of California and San Francisco. 
This shock, however, was not at all anticipated by any 
unnatural phenomenon whatsoever. The quaking was 
only of a minute’s duration, but casualties were by no 
means insignificant. The value of property destroyed 
on the occasion was without parallel in seismic history 
and was aggravated by the fire started by the earth¬ 
quake. In vol. 14 of the Journal of Geology, Mr. 
Stephen Taber has described with a masterly hand the 
various local effects produced by this earthquake. 
Numerous fissures opened in the streets of San Fran¬ 
cisco and trough-like depressions occurred in various 
places. This awful calamity impressed itself so heavily 
on the minds of the American ndtion that they hence¬ 
forth paid particular attention to the investigation 
and means of prevention of these terrible freaks of 
^Nature. 

In vol. 29 of the •Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India is to be found a detailed narration of the 
earthquake that visited Kingston on 14th January, 1907. 
The island of Jamaica has a long record of this kind 
of disasters ; but Kingston seems to have been singled 
out as the focus of these repeated disturbances. The 
quake on this occasion lasted at its maximum for nearly 
ten seconds, and in little more than half a minute 
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the greatest havoc was perpetrated. An inhabitant of the 
town, long accustomed to earthquakes, sallied forth from 
his house as soon as the ominous sound was first heard, 
but was immediately thrown down. Damage to life and 
property was excessive, and the east and west walls 
of the buildings were mostly overthrown. Investiga¬ 
tions on the seismotectonic lines indicated by this <^s- 
turbance showed the correctness of the habitual epi¬ 
centers determined by De Montessus. 

No earthquake of appalling magnitude seems to 
have been recorded in the British Isles ; and, according 
to the computation of Mrs. Somerville, nearly 255 earth¬ 
quakes, all of a very slight nature, have made themselves 
felt in these islands. An interesting anecdote is ifecorded 
in Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates of how a lunatic had 
foretold that an earthquake would certainly take place 
on the 8th April 1750. People got so much frightened 
at the likelihood of the occurrence of such a terrible 
disaster that “ thousands of persons, particularly those 
of rank and fortune, passed the night of the 7th in their 
carriages and in tents in Hyde Park ! ” 

A detailed account of earthquakes that have from 
time to time overtaken various countries on the face 
of the globe cannot help being a gloomy study on 
account of its disgusting monotony. It may, however, 
prove instructive and interesting if it chances to give 3, 
precise and- accurate description of some striking 
phenomenon visible on each particular occasion. Gibbon 
had pertinently observed, that *• in these disasters, 
the architect becomes the enemy of mankind. The 
hut of a savage, or the tent of an Arab, may be 
tl^own down without injury to the inhabitant; and the 
Peruvian had reason to deride the folly of their Spanish 
conquerors, who with so much cost and labour, erected 
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their own sepulchres.” Suffice it to add that the various 
theories propounded do not help us in the least by way 
of being forewarned or forearmed. We are as helpless 
in the midst of these visitations as mankind was in the 
Stone Age. 

To revert to the great catastrophe at Calabria, the 
question whether it is again likely to be habitable is just 
now engaging the attention of geologists, and Professor 
Ricco, Director of the Observatory at Catania, has been 
delegated by the Government of Italy to study the 
causes and effects of the late disaster. 

In conclusion it may be noted that there are various 
mythological stories extant in different countries regard¬ 
ing the cause of earthquakes. In Japan it was supposed 
that there existed beneath the ground a large earth 
fipider or “ jishin mushi,” which later on became a cat¬ 
fish. There is at Kashima, a place some sixty miles north¬ 
east of Tokyo, a rock which is said to rest on the head 
of this creature and keep it quiet. This is the only 
place where earthquakes are not frequent whereas the 
rest of the empire is shaken by the wriggling of its 
tail and body. In Mongolia and the Celebes the 
land-shaker is a subterranean hog. In India it is 
(among other creatures already mentioned) a mole ; the 
Mussulmans picture it an elephant; while in North. 

^America it is a tortoise. The people of Kamtchatka 
had a god called Tuil? who like themselves lived 
amongst the ice and snow, and when he wanted 
exercise, went out with his dogs. These latter 
were supposed to have been infested with insects, 
and when, now and then, they stopped to scratch 
themselves, their movements produced the shakings 
known as earthquakes. In Scandinavia there was an 
evil genius named Loki, who having killed his brother 
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Baldwin was bound to a rock, face upwards, so that 
the poison of a serpent should drop on his face. Loki’s 
wife, however, intercepted the poison in a vessel, and 
it was only when she had to go away to empty the dish 
that a few drops reached the prostrate deity and caused 
him to writhe in agony and shake the earth. 

Kiran Nath Dhar, B.A. 1 



Art. III.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE QAROS. 

T he Garos are Highlanders and appear to be, not 
only in name but also in nature, akin to the Gaels 
of Erin, They live on hills which Janus-like overlook 
Mymensingh in front and Goalpara at the back. These 
K?lk had evidently no name of their own before the 
Garos made their settlement and are, therefore, very 
properly called after them.* The Garos proper appear 
to be of non-Aryan origin, but tradition which generally 
contains only a spark of truth hidden under a cloud of 
fiction, makes them the offspring of the union of the 
second »Pandava brother, Bhima, with Hirimba, sister 
of the non-Aryan king of Hirumba (modern Cachar), 
Whatever may be the historical value of this tradition 
it certainly goes to show that in hoary antiquity inter¬ 
marriages between Aryans and non-Aryans were not 
quite uncommon. The Garos, if they have not inherited 
any of the other qualities of their putative ancestor, 
have at least come by a modicum of his physical strength. 
As a matter of fact, they are a very strong, robust and 
active race, capable of enduring 'a great amount of 
exertion. Indeed, they find pleasure in labour, hard 
bodily labour. The sword is the Garo’s constant 
cwnpanion, and, besides being a weapon, is used to clear 
jungle, as well as for a variety of other peaceful purposes. 
It is a two-edged instrument, the blade, and handle 
forming one piece, with a small abrupt point, 

A Garo village is of a peculiar character and con¬ 
stitution, It resembles a commercial company where the 

* According to local traditions, says Dr. W. W. Hunter, the Garo hiHs were once 
occupied by Kochs who were gradually driven northward by an invasion of Garos, 
and 11 is a fact that the Kochs at the present day claim land in the hills. (See 
^mpetiai Gazetteer, Vol. V., p. 28.) The Kochs may have occupied tite hills for some 
lime, but they did nQt give any name to them, nor were they ever called after them 
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liability of one is the liability of all the rest. This being 
so, if one member of a village borrows money from one 
of a different village and fails to repay it, then the latter 
can realize it from any fellow villager of the defaulter. 
As between themselves they seem to follow communistic 
principles and consider the property of its members as 
the property of the community. 

As becomes savages that they are, the Garos li^c 
in tiled huts. These machans, as they are called in 
native parlance, are built on piles and are frequently of 
considerable size, affording accommodation to a pretty 
large number of people. They are generally found on 
the banks of streams which brealf through rocky 
gorges and dash forward amidst forest trees, creepers 
of many varieties and gigantic ferns, all tending to 
conjure up a picturesque scenery. • 

The Garos are divided into Mdhdris or clans, and 
any injury done to one member of a clan is avenged by 
the other members as an injury common to all. Inter¬ 
marriages between the members ..of ^ the same clan are 
not permitted ; but otherwise no regard is paid to the 
ties of consanguity. 

The Garos are “ neither Hindus nor Turks,” and 
follow no religion worthy of the name. They, however, 
believe in a supreme being called Satjang, who is 
impersonated in the Sun. If they fall into difficulties, or if ' 
one of their near kinsmen gets ill, they worship “ Deo^” 
which seems to be only another name for evil spirit, cor¬ 
responding to the “ Asura ” of the Hindus, and “ Ahura ” 
or “ Ahrim ” of the Iranians. The mode of this worship 
is very peculiar and cannot fail to excite pleasing wonder 
^in one who is not accustomed to such strange sights. 

A bamboo twig is planted in a certain spot, to which are 
bound the feathers of fowls, such as cock, hen and the 
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like. After this is done, some one cuts,the throat of 
one such bird and pours a libation of its blood on it. 
In this way only, it is thought, could the “ Deo ” be 
propitiated, and when so appeased, the evil against 
which the rite is performed is said to disappear and 
things regain their usual normal state. Fetishism which 
is so much in vogue among the Negros, does not find 
favour with the Garos. In fact, the latter are not 
idolaters in the popular sense of the term. In this 
respect they considerably resemble those semi-barbarous 
people who worship good and evil spirits. Indeed, spirit 
worship seems to be very prevalent among wild tribes 
in general, Lil-fe the aborigines of Central India, the 
Garos are excessively superstitious, and believe in the 
existence of witches and imps of all kinds. 

• Not only are the Garos devoid of religion properly 
so called, they are also innocent of learning. Reading 
and writing are quite unknown to them ; they are 
perfectly illiterate. The Provincialism in which they 
hold conversation and transact the ordinary affairs of 
life, partakes of the nature of a slang, and, so far from 
being a language, is not even an apology for one. 

In food the Garos may be* styled omnivorous. 
Like most aboriginal races, they are entirely free from 
caste prejudices and partake willingly of any kind of 
food they get. They eat beef, and are fond even of the 
*flesh of cats, snakes, frogs, pigs and buffaloes. Some 
say that they hold tiger in considerable esteem and do 
not eat its flesh ; but this does not appear to be true. 
All kinds of flesh and food are agreeable to them. 
Dog’s flesh which is proverbially bad and is, accordingly, 
held very cheap, as appears from the common expres¬ 
sion “ damn’d cheap,” that is, dog-cheap, as explained 
by that great lexicographer. Dr. Johnson, the Garos 
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appear to have a strong liking for. If they get hold 
of a stray dog, they collar it by a string and give 
it some rice to eat. After the poor creature has done 
eating, some one coming forward, kills it by striking it 
with a heavy club, and placing the carcase in a hole set 
fire to it. Some time after, when they find that the dog 
so stuffed with rice has been sufficiently burnt, they in 
great joy and glee cut up the whole thing and fall ^o 
eating it with great gusto. This is known as “ Kukur- 
pitka ” (dog-cake) among the Garos. The only article 
of food which they eschew is milk, for which they 
express an abhorrence. 

The Garos are hard drinkers—<nen, women and 
children, all indulge to excess in the infernal drink which 
has been committing such terrible havoc on mankind. 
But the liquor they drink is not of foreign origm. 
Large quantities of rice-beer are prepared by them, 
which is said to be rather a pleasant drink when well 
made. This beverage is made from kdon, me^dru 
and other grains as well avi from rice, but that 
prepared from rice is regarded as the best. Rice- 
beer goes under the name of pachdyi No auspicious 
or inauspicious act* could be done without the con¬ 
sumption of a large quantity of such beer. Devil 
drink is the one thing needful in Garo life, it cannot be 
dispensed with. Drunkenness is, as we have said, 
quite common, although it is. very difficult to get intoxf- 
cated on the rice-beer, and a seasoned toper would have 
to consume gallons of it before the desired effect would 
be produced. The Garos are also great smokers of 
tobacco, but they touch no intoxicating drug. Opium, 
^gangay eharas and other such drugs they hold in abhor¬ 
rence and despise the Bengalis for their use of these 
enervating compounds. 
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Not only do the Garos drink wine of their own 
brewing, the scanty clothing they use is also home¬ 
made. Generally such cloth is small in dimensions. 
The breadth is about one cubit, while the length does 
not exceed three or four cubits. The males have only a 
strip of cotton cloth which is passed round the waist and 
^tween the legs and then tied at the back. The females 
only cover the lower parts, leaving the breast and the 
head quite uncovered. Like the Grand Old Parents of 
mankind they use cotton clothing, as those used leaves, 
only to hide their shame. 

There is no restriction among the Garos as to trade 
indeed, they folldW all kinds of avocation. Their hills 
being Imminently fit for cultivation, it is only natural 
that they should take to agriculture to a large extent, 
a*nd, as a matter of fact, this primitive occupation is very 
common with them. They cultivate their land on the 
system known as Jum. A small plot of land is selected 
on the hill side and the jungle cut down and removed 
or burnt. Several kinds of seeds arc sown broadcast 
in the same clearing ; and each crop is reaped in 
rotation as it comes to maturity. They largely grow 
paddy and oil-seeds {sorsa) \ and sometimes chillies, 
cotton, jute and the like.* In a word they care to grow 
only the bare necessaries of life. Their salt-money and 
^ch like petty charges they meet by selling fish and 
firewood to dwellers of the’plains. 

Both male and female live in the same machan» 
Boys and girls, while very young, are allowed to live 
wdth their parents; but when they grow up, all the 
maidens of the village pass the night in one vtachan and 
all the bachelors in another. During day time, however, 

• In the second year, rice only is grown; and after two years’ cultivation, 
the clearing is abandoned and suffered to He fallow for about ten years. 
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they eat and drink and do all other acts by staying in 
the ntackan of their respective parents. The old Spartan 
mode of dining in common does not find place among 
the Garos. The machan in which the unmarried young 
men sleep at night is known as the kachart-house. 
On the occurrence of any dispute regarding social or 
other matters, all the village people assemble in that 
house for its determination. This machan is common 
property and partakes of the character of a public hall. 

In the matter of marriage the Garos fare better than 
some of the civilized nations in certain respects. Infant 
marriage is not in vogue among them. No member of 
either sex can marry until he or she gets sufficiently old, 
in other words, only adults are competent to enttfr into 
matrimony. Widow marriage is very common. Not 
only young widows but also grown-up ones can take 
a second husband if they please. The system of 
marriage in common use is very peculiar and cannot 
fail to excite wonder in all rational beings. Marriage 
with one’s maternal aunt is very common, and in her 
default with maternal uncle’s daughter. If a widowed 
maternal aunt is available, marriage with any other 
female is deemed improper, if not impossible. The 
same rule is observed even when a maternal aunt by 
connection only is to be had. It is only where no such 
aunt of any kind is available that some other kind of 
connection is thought of. - Marriage with maternal 
uncle’s daughter is also held in high regard by the 
Mahomedans. In fact, Islam allows wide latitude in 
the matter of marriage. 

Marriages are arranged by the parents and are 
^concluded when the parties are of fit age. No dower 
is demanded on either side. It is not necessary to look 
for an auspicious day for the celebration of marriage. 
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Some day is fixed in view of the convenience of both 
sides and with their consent. Such day, however, could 
not be fixed unless the parties have prepared quantities 
of wine sufficient for the purposes of marriage. On 
the day so fixed, some relatives of the bride go over 
to the bridegroom’s niachan with a view to bring 
him in. On seeing them coming, or on being apprised 
’^f their coming, the latter takes to his heels and 
runs into a solitary room or enters a forest. The 
bride’s people make diligent search, and on finding him 
out, try to bring him by force, at the same time holding 
out all sorts of temptations in order to induce him to 
consent to thc^iarriage ; and on these means failing to 
have effect, they throw him down in a pool of water, and 
when on being ducked two or three times he at length 
•expresses his consent, they take him out of the water 
and triumphantly lead him captive to the bride’s house. 
The bride, too, on her part flees into a lonely room ; 
but what makes her case somewhat different from that 
of the bridegroom is that she never goes into a forest. 
After her flight some women go in search of her, and 
on finding, bring her out. After the bridegroom and 
the bride are thus found out and brought in, all the 
women of the village sit with the bride on one side, 
and all the men with the bridegroom on the other. 
, Then some leading villager is selected for the purpose 
• of performing the ceremony. He is universally called 
the God-father {^Dkarmapita) and is held in very high 
regard. Shortly after, a pair of fowls, a cock, and a 
hen, are brought in. The said God-father, on rising 
up, puts some rice on a winnowing fan, and places it 
before the two fowls to eat ; and while they are eating, 
he, taking a small piece of bamboo in his hand, gives 
them such a smart blow that by one stroke both of 
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them are killed. Then the entrails are consulted for 
an omen ; but whether this turns out to be good or 
bad, the marriage still takes place. After the sacrifice 
of the fowls, the aforesaid God-father who ministers 
at the ceremony strikes the woman on the back with the 
dead cock, and the man with the hen. 

The piece of bamboo with which the fowls were 
killed is held very dear. Putting a portion of the*^ 
entrails therein, it is taken to and kept in the 
bridegroom’s tnachan. Then the flesh of the fowls 
is dressed and cooked, when the women taking the 
bride on one side, and the men in company with the 
bridegroom on the other, eat and /<lrink to their 
hearts’ content. In the matter of potation, too, .some 
rule is observed. In the first place the God-father, 
filling a cup with wine, offers it to the bridegroom to* 
drink, and whatever remains in the cup after the latter 
has drunk is offered to the bride. The same routine 
is followed in the case of rice-eating also. After these 
preliminaries are gone through, feasting and rejoicings 
follow in full measure. It is considered an evil sicrn 
if either the bridegroom or the bride refuses to join in 
the eating and drinking. 

A remarkable custom among the Garos is that the 
man who marries the favourite daughter of a household 
has to marry his mother-in-law in the event of the death, 
of his father-in-law, and through her succeeds to all the 
property which thus descends through the female line.* 
This is certainly carrying things a little too far. But 
such is the custom, and custom cannot be disobeyed or 
interfered with. Reason, equity and even law must all 
yield -to it. With the Garos the wife is regarded as the 
fiead of the family, and through her the descent of 

* See Hunter’s Statistical Account of Assam^ Vol. II| p. 154. 
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property is traced. This custom is apparently a survival 
of the system of polyandry. With the Garos the 
daughter is the real heir. The son gets nothing, and 
has to look to the family into which he marries for his 
establishment in life. No sooner he marries than he 
becomes, as it were, a stranger to his paternal abode. 
He has to accompany his wife to his father-in-law’s 
Tjouse and make it his permanent abode ; and on his 
father-in-law's death comes by^ all the property left by 
him in right of his w'ife who is primarily the party 
entitled to the heritage. In fact, in Garo families, 
women enjoy a power and position quite unknow'n 
among more civ'.;hzed tribes and peoples. Even in the 
councils of men, their voice has considerable weight. 

Polygamy is practised by the Garos ; but a Garo 
•hardly ever marries more than two wives, and cannot 
even take a second wife without the consent of the 
first. The principal wife is called Jik phon^ma, or the 
eternal wife ; the other wives are called Jik-gilli. 

Cremation isjhe mode adopted at funerals ; burial 
is not the prevailing custom. In this respect the Garos 
resemble the Hindus, who as a rule cremate their dead 
In the case of a death occurring a«mong these rude bar¬ 
barians, all the friends and relatives of the decea.sed are 
duly notified of the melancholy event, and funeral rites 
, arc deferred till all of them come. This circumstance 
smacks of the custom prevalent among European nations. 
The dead are usually laid out for days together, dressed 
in their best clothes, while friends and relatives lament 
and keep vigil over the remains. When it is found that 
all who ought to have come and joined in the ceremony 
have assembled, the corpse is burnt at a spot not very 
far from the homestead of the deceased. All friends and 
relatives each bring some little firewood with them, and 
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after cremation is over, get hold of some few bones 
which lie unburnt, put them in the hollow of a bamboo, 
and suspend it from the thatch of the residential hut of 
the deceased. At the spot where cremation takes place, 
there, too, they dig a hole and placing therein the ashes 
and other remains of the furneral pyre, fence up the spot 
all round. Among us Hindus, the unburnt bones and all 
are thrown into the Ganges or some other holy stream. 

The Garos believe that the spirit of the deceased 
journeys on to Chikmang, a hill north of Susang, where, 
according to superstition, the souls of the dead have 
their resting place. Quite in keeping with this belief, 
dogs are sacrificed at the time of cremajiion in order that 
they may accompany the spirit to the said hill as guides. 

After death shrad ceremony is performed three 
several times. The initial shrad of a man takes place 


■six days, and that of a woman five days, after 
death. Then, the second shrad is observed in the 
following Kartik or Aughran, and the third and last 
in Falgoon or Cheyt. The first -and second shrads are 
not of much importance; it is the third which is 
celebrated with considerable eclat, according to the 
Garo’s idea of "pomp and circumstance.” On this 
important day, cows, bullocks, buffaloes, pigs, cocks 
and several other creatures are sacrificed. Indeed, 
the killing is done on such an extensive scale that the 
sacrificial ground is converted ^ into one large pool of 
blood. And as to wine nothing short of twenty-five or 
thirty canisters {mutkis) suffice for the purpose. On 
that festive occasion all the villagers and all friends and 
relatives of the deceased, wherever they may reside, 
assemble in a body and for three or four days together, 
^at and drink and indulge in all sorts of delights which 
in their wild imagination they can think of. Indeed- 
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pleasure is the one thing which engages their attention 
those days, no other business or affair is done or 
transacted. Men, women, boys, nay, even the aged 
and the infirm join in the festivities of the shrad. Some 
dance, some sing, while not a few make all sorts of 
gestures and grimaces under the exciting influence of 
wine, thereby proving an unfailing source of delectation 
to all those who happen to be near. A large kind of 
brass-cup {bait), which is known as garo-khora, is manu¬ 
factured in the northern part of the Mymensingh district. 
Some ring changes on it with a stick, while in another 
part of the pleasure-ground some play on a kind of 
dholuck, made wood in the fashion of mridanga 
(tambourine) ; some, again, make themselves merry by 
sounding the singa (a large brass pipe) and the bamboo 
••flute. In this way some days are spent in singing, 
dancing and music ; and after the festivities are over, 
they take down the bamboo which had been filled 
with the exequial remains as stated above, and having 
burnt its contents, return to their respective abodes. 

The wearing of brass kkaroo (bracelet) on the left 
arm is regarded as a very felicitous sign among the 
Garos. But only a very few can afford to have this 
luxury. Indeed, such a thing cannot be obtained 

without a large expenditure of money. This wearing of 
. kharooxs, known as “ bauba/ wearing." It seems that this 
word “ baubal" is a corri^tion of the Sanskrit bahubal" 
(strength of the arm). The well-to-do individual who 
is bent on having this thing on his person begins 
to brew wine on an appointed day, and after a 
certain quantity is prepared, he invites his friends 
and relatives and makes them a present of wine 
and flesh. From this day onward for one whole year 
it is absolutely necessary for him to entertain with flesh 
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and wine all persons, invited or uninvited, who may 
come to seek his hospitality. If the year passes without 
any hitch, then the lucky man becomes entitled to wear 
" baubal." But if by accident any default occurs, or if wife, 
son or daughter dies, then the wearing of “ baubal ” 
cannot be done. 

The wearing of brass earrings is very common 
among the Garos. Persons of both sexes all wear large 
brass rings on the ear, and one’s respectability increases 
in proportion to the number of earrings he wears. 
Sometimes the rings are of enormous size and weight. 

1 1 is a coveted mark of distinction to have the lobe of 
the ear altogether torn away by the strq^n thus caused, 
in which case the earrings are suspended from a string 
passed over the top of the head. 

Although the Garos are no better than savages, still' 

they stand superior in some respects to many a civilized 

people. One may laugh at some of their strange 

customs, but in point of morals, they occupy a very high 

position. Until lately, lying wai> altogether unknown 

to them. They would never tell a lie v/hatever the 

consequence might be. They seemed to have long 

anticipated the poet's advice,— 

“ Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie,— 

A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereb}'.” 

They knew not what cunning or guile was. Their 
thought was speech, and speech, was thought. In this 
matter their childlike simplicity and purity was simply 
admirable. But contact with the people of the plains 
has brought about some change in this respect, and 
they, or at least, some of them, are not so great lovers of 
truth as they used to be. 

S Honesty is their policy. They would rather suffer 
than cheat. In fact, they seem to be incapable of 
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entertaining such evil motive, far less of doing a 
dishonest act. They are wonderfully fair and straight¬ 
forward in all their dealings. The Santals also are 
of this noble character. In fact, all wild people who 
live almost in a state of nature seldom fail to conduct 
themselves like Nature’s children, that is, just as they 
came out of her hands. 

The Garo women also bear pure unspotted 
character. They hold unchastity in supreme contempt, 
and are seldom if ever found to go wrong. Adultery, 
which is so very common among people who brag of 
their civilization, is almost unknown in Garo households. 
The women are^strictly faithful to their husbands and 
the men, too, on their part, adhere to the woman whom 
they have taken for wife. It is very seldom that a 
‘husband’s bed is defiled; and where that happens, 
both the man and the woman are looked upon with 
great disfavour, if not with utter contempt, and the vil¬ 
lage community whose authority is very great try' their 
level best to duly punish them for their guilt. In former 
times adultery used to be punished by death of both 
the offending parties. In the present day it is punished 
only by a fine, and a wife can abandon an adulterous 
husband and demand dai or compensation from him. 

The Garos are a happy people and appear to be 
quite content with their lot. They enjoy a considerable 
measure of prosperity ^and pass their days in peace 
and comfort. They are in all probability particularly 
immune to malaria, and as they are no longer decimated 
by Kala-azar, there is nothing to prevent steady 
growth in their numbers. Human sacrifices are no 
longer made, and as a matter of necessary consequence, 
they have given up the cruel and inhuman practice of 
head-hunting. They seldom go to war, but when they 
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are in, they never fail to play the men. Quarrels 
about land, however, are numerous, and often lead 
to bloodshed. On the whole the life of a Garo, though 
it is not all that could be wished, is sufficiently happy, 
and the Garo hills well deserve to be called a land of 
peace, plenty and prosperity. 

ShUMBHOO ChUNDER DeY. 



Art. IV.—HINDU EARLY MARRIAGE. 

rpHE Consent Act has provided a partial remedy 
against the injurious consequences of early 
marriage. No doubt it was a matter of regret that the 
legislature had to step in in order to stop the tide of 
a growing evil and that our society did not see its way 
to reform its abuses so as to obviate the necessity ot 
such interference which has cast a great reflection on its 
internal constitution. In this case also the religious 
plea is put forward as an excuse for culpable negli¬ 
gence. The ab.s^urdity of such a plea becomes apparent 
when we call to mind Raghunandan’s clear opinion 
contained in the following passage of his Jyatishtwatta ; 

*“ If a man of 20 years of age approaches a woman of 
the full age of 16 years when she has been purified 
after a certain event in the expectation of offspring, 
good offspring is born ; below those ages the offspring 
is bad—thus says the smriti.” This explains what 
reasonable construction is to be put upon what he has 
laid down in this respect in his Sanskartwatta. Fur¬ 
ther, it rests upon the authority both of Susruta and Euro¬ 
pean Medical Science that children born of immature 
parents do not attain to a high standard of excellence. 
According to Susruta, if a man not having attained 
25 years of age impegqates a woman below sixteen, he 
endangers the child in the womb; if it is born it does 
not live long, if it lives it becomes weak of organs of 
sensation and action. It would appear from this that 
Hindu Medical Science and Hindu religious authority 
unite in fixing 16 years as the proper age for a woman 
to enter upon the duties of maternity ; and in this they 
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are supported by the Medical Science of Europe. If the 
State is unable to fix the minimum marriageable age it 
cannot be denied that the indirect and educative influ-' 
ence of the Consent Act will co-operate with the force 
in our society in slowly pushing forward the present ages 
of marriage. In respectable families girls were seldom 
given in marriage before they attained the age of twelve 
years before the passing of the Act, which has now 
fornished an additional motive, if not to enlarge at least 
to adhere to, that period of a girl’s life as the minimum 
marriageable age. It is hoped that the paramount con¬ 
siderations of good health and proper physical develop¬ 
ment will weigh with all classes of society in India to 
maintain a yet higher limit of marriageable age. 

It is a matter of historical fact that from the Vedic 
to the modern period'Hindu girls were disposed of in 
marriage at an advanced age. It was only in the 
Buddhistic age that child marriage was introduced on 
account of the frequent invasions of foreigners and the 
insecurity of the times Now as perfect security of life 
and property prevails in India under the British Indian 
administration, it is highly desirable that this obnoxious 
practice .should be discbntinued and abandoned. Besides 
the express authority contained in the Smriti referred 
to above for the marriage of Hindu females after 
puberty, the peculiar character of Hindu marriage, its 
indissolubility and the serious, duties cast upon the 
married couple all tend to lead to a reasonable inference 
that the Shastras contemplate that the marriage should 
only be contracted where the parties to it have 
attained an age of discretion, sufficient to enable them 
to realise its nature and duties. With the exception of 
%ie cases provided for by legislative enactments and 
case-law, the Hindu marriage creates an indissoluble 
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bond which is a sound basis of abiding interests, strong 
affection and religious culture of the married parties. 
The Hindu wife is called sakadharmini, i. e., a partner 
with her husband in religious observances. The wife 
is sought for the procreation of a son and a son is 
necessary for offering funereal cakes. The son delivers 
the parents from a hell called pui. From this it is 
^ident that marriage according to the Hindu Shastras 
is regarded as a sacred institution conferring an equality 
of status in the wife with the husband, considering her 
necessary for the attainment of the noblest objects 
of life and enjoining upon the son a holy mission 
of attending to the spiritual welfare of his parents 
and perpetuating and honoring their names. A tie 
which is considered so sacred and strengthened by so 
many chords of domestic felicity, religious sanctity 
and agreeable prospects, is seldom allowed to be 
sundered by caprices and whims, temporary incon¬ 
veniences or untoward circumstances difficult to avoid 
even in the most respectable families. 

Above all, it is imperatively necessary that what¬ 
ever is catholic and rational should demand our best 
consideration ; whatever is illiberal and irrational ought 
to be rejected. There should be no misconception of 
the true nature of Hindu religious and social customs. 
Of such customs some are universal or invariable, such 
as marriage, upanayana. ^sradha, etc., and others are 
local or variable, such as ^aruad/iana, pumsavana, etc. 
The former are intimately connected with the Hindu 
religion. They form, so to speak, the backbone of 
the Hindu social and individual life. A Hindu 
ceasing to observe them ceases to be a Hindu. But 
the latter class of rites and practices is of a local 
or, rather festive character and their observance is 
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merely optional. It behoves us, therefore, that in our 
investigation for shastric injunction we should exercise 
proper discrimination and caution so as not to mistake 
the shadow for the substance, the chaff for the kernel, the 
base for the genuine metal. The best touchstone for 
examining the soundness and validity of a custom is 
its moral and material efficiency. And as marriage 
after puberty satisfies such a condition shastric sanction 
for it, which cannot be meant for anything which is 
improper and injurious, must be presumed even if it 
cannot be established by positive and direct evidence. 
Any such sanction for child marriage which medical 
opinion, both Indian and European,^ has clearly pro¬ 
nounced to be dangerous to life even if it is found, 
must be considered to be obsolete, unscientific and 
obnoxious and its non-observance is not only consistent 
with the spirit of true religion but absolutely necessary 
in the best interests of humanity which such religion 
can never ignore or disregard. 

Shastric Sanction fcr Marriage of Girls 

AFTER Puberty. 

In addition to the text in the Smriti fixing i6 years 
as the minimum marriageable age of Hindu girls, a sloka 
in the Manu Sanhita may be cited which means that it 
is desirable that a daughter even if she has attained her 
puberty should up to her death remain unmarried at 
home, but should never be* given in marriage to a 
person without merit. 

Chapter IX. 89. 

Again Asalayana cited in the Nirnayasindhu pro¬ 
vides that a man shall not approach the wife before 
the appear ance of cataminia; approaching becomes 
degraded and incurs the sin of slaying a Brahmana by 
reason of wasting the virile seed. Now, it may be 
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contended that this text prohibits the consummation 
and not the ceremony of marriage before puberty of 
the girl. But if the consummation is postponed till 
after the attainment of puberty, the mere ceremony 
is immaterial and of no moment. Besides when a 
heavy penalty is attached to approaching a wife before 
the appearance of cataminia, the object of the 
ordinance is evidently to discourage aud discounten¬ 
ance her marriage before the occurrence of that event. 
Also it is quite reasonable and safe that a girl 
should not be given in marriage until she is fit t© 
enjoy the company of her hnsband. Another text in 
Manu Sanhita ipeans this. Let a man of 30 years 
marry an agreeable girl of 12 years and a man 
of 24 years a girl of S years, one marrying earlier 
Tileviates from duty. 

Manu IX. 94. 

In the same chapter on page 89, as has already been 
shown, Manu has provided that a girl even after her 
puberty should remain unmarried rather than be given in 
marriage to an unsuitable person. From this it appears 
that there is no hard and fast rule as to the age of 
marriage of a Hindu girl, but that great care should be 
taken that she is given in marriage to a suitable person 
As there is a very great disproportion of age between 
a husband aged 24 and a wife aged 8, such a match 
cannot be called a suitable one. As ihe Shastras cast 
a duty upon a Brahmana to espouse only when he 
has finished his studentship (Yajnanakya i, 52, 53) it 
necessarily follows that a girl of tender years will be 
quite unsuitable for him to marry. This circumstance 
coupled with the interdiction in the Shastras against 
the marriage of a girl below 8 years of age (Manu IX. 
94) and consummation of marriage before she has 
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attained her puberty, leads to the conclusion which is at 
once logical and reasonable that the Hindu Shastras 
contemplate the marriage of girls after and not before 
puberty. It is thus pretty clear that the authority 
of the marriage of Hindu girls after puberty rests upon 
(a) the immemorial custom, ( 6 ) the Smriti, (c) Manu 
Sanhita, (a) the Nirnaishindo. Immemorial custom is 
regarded as one of the sources of Hindu Dharma or law, * 
The word Dharma is generally rendered into law and 
includes all kinds of rules, religions, moral, legal, physical, 
metaphysical or scientific in the same way as the term 
law does in its widest sense The word is derived 
from the root dhri to hold, to support or maintain and 
it means law or duty or the essential quality of persons 
or things. By the term Dharma is understood the rules 
whereby not only mankind but all beings are governed 
it also imports duty or distinctive feature of beings, 
implying subjection to or control by rules. The 
term Shastra is derived from the root shas to teach, 
enjoin or control and means teacher. The term " source 
of law” is used in two senses, in one the Deity, according 
to the Hindus, and the sovereign, according to modern ’ 
jurisprudence, is the fountain source of law ; and in the 
other sense the term means that to which you must 
resort to get at law, in other words, the evidence or 
records of law which we are to study for the purpose of 
learning law. In this sense t|je sources of Hindu law • 
are the Sruti, Smriti and the immemorial and approved 
customs by which the divine will or law is evidenced. 
The Sruti is believed to contain the very words of the 
Deity, The name is derived from the root to hear 
an^ signifies what was heard or the revealed law. The 
Sruti contains very little of lawyer’s law, they consist 
of hymns and deal with religious rites, true knowledge 
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and liberation. It comprises the four Vedas, the six 
Vedangos and the Upanishads. The Smriti means 
what was remembered and is believed to contain the 
precepts of God but not in the language they had been 
delivered, The language is of human origin but the 
rules are divine. The authors do not arrogate to them¬ 
selves the position of legislators, but profess to compile 
the traditions handed down to them by those to whom 
the divine commands had been communicated. The 
Smritis are the principal sources of lawyer’s law, but they 
also contain matters other than positive law. The com¬ 
plete Codes of Manu and Yajnavakya deal with 
religious rites, positive law, penance, true knowledge 
and liberation Manu has drawn a broad distinction 
between Sruti and Smriti thus. By Sruti is known the 
Vedas and by Smriti the Dharma Shastras. Golap Shastri 
says that of three sources of law the Sruti, though of the 
highest authority, is of little practical importance ; the 
immemorial customs are of very great importance as 
being the rules by which the people are actually guided 
in practice, and their value has come to be specially 
recognised by the British Courts of Justice in India. 
The time-honored customs override the Smritis and 
their accepted interpretations given by an authoritative 
commentator should there be inconsistent with the 
customs. They prove that the written texts of law are 
either speculative and ‘never followed in practice or 
obsolete. The Hindu commentators have not, except 
in a few instances, devoted much attention to these un¬ 
recorded customs and usages though they recognise 
their authority as a source of law. They have confined 
their attention to the Smritis alone which constitute 
the primary written source of law. Again the doctrine 
ol factum valet which means that a fact cannot be 
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altered by a hundred texts has made custom of superior 
validity to shastric texts. 

But such a custom must be reasonable and of time 
immemorial. Manu and Yajnanalyka declare approved 
custom or usage to be evidence of law. Divine will is 
evidenced by such customs indicating rules of conduct; 
in other words, such customs are presumed to be based 
on unrecorded revelation. We believe it has now been 
made abundantly clear that the custom of marriage of 
Hindu girls after puberty falls under^ the category of 
approved customs. 

K. C, Kanjilal, B. L. 



Art. V.—RESPONSIBILITY IN CRIME. 


^T^HE Probation of Offenders Act (7 Ed. VII C. 17) 
'** is in many ways a most instructive piece of legis¬ 
lation. Not only does it apply to all classes of offenders 
but, perhaps for the first time in Great Britain, it actively 
recognises the principle that crime cannot be stamped 
out by repressive measures alone and that unless strict 
attention be paid to the moral elevation of the criminal 
classes no definite progress can be made. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Bill is so simple in its main features 
and so obviously useful a measure, that at first sight it 
seems strange that it has been so long delayed. The 
general public, however, are perhaps not fully aware 
what a stormy conflict has for many years raged over 
this question of the treatment of the criminal. It is not 
generally known that the subject is a vexed one which 
has driven the parties interested in it into different 
camps with the usual result that many exaggerated ideas 
have been evolved and strained theories propounded. 

In this controversy we find, two great armies of 
opposite thought; and between them there lies a host 
of more or less neutral persons who attempt to be “rea¬ 
sonable ” with varying success. The principle of the 
Probation of Offenders Act, namely, that a locus posni- 
tenticc should be given* criminals who have not as yet 
clearly come within the class styled “ habitual,” lies only 
on the verge of the whole matter. The controversy 
has dived deeper than this and now involves the 
fundamental question of responsibility in crime. 

In approaching this question of responsibility it is 
first necessary to examine shortly the received notions 
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regarding the treatment of the criminal as propounded 
from the point of view of the purpose of criminal punish¬ 
ment. On this there is little disagreement. The pur¬ 
pose of criminal punishment is primarily exemplary. 
The retributory idea has practically been discarded for 
good and all. Perhaps in practice the idea will never 
be altogether disregarded and, especially in India, where 
this subject has not been studied by the Magistracy, 
a desire to mete out deserts irrespective of the utility of 
the process from a preventive standpoint, has consider¬ 
able vogue. But among the most authoritative peno¬ 
logists the idea of vengeance, public or private, is dead. 
Punishment qua punishment is abhorrent; only in so far 
as it prevents the repetition of the crime, either by ex¬ 
ample or by ridding society of the criminal’s noxious 
presence, can punishment be in any way justified. 
Vengeance is the Lord’s, it is not for man to repay. 

We come then to the root of the matter. No 
punishment is justifiable that does not effect its true 
purpose—the prevention of the repetition of the offence. 
Is therefore the present system effective from this point 
of view ? On this the chief parties have joined issue. 
The humanitarian or subjective school, founded by 
Lombroso, with adherents everywhere, is never tired 
of asserting that modern punishments are not deterrent. 
As regards crimes against property they assert that on 
the facts it is clear that severe punishments in no way 
tend to decrease such crimes. As sentences have been 
made more lenient so there has been a marked falling 
off in the number of crimes against property. Crimes 
against the person may be divided into two classes for 
the, purpose of this discussion ; namely, crimes which 
are, and those which are not, the result of passionate 
impulse. It is admitted on all sides that the fear o 
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punishment hardly ever enters the mind of the perpetra¬ 
tor of the crime passionnel. We may also include in this 
category crimes committed under the influence of drink. 
When intoxicated a person is not responsible for his 
actions. He is indeed punished for allowing himself to 
become intoxicated, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
^ the punishment of one man for a crime committed in a 
state of drunkenness will, apart from isolated instances, 
prevent others from drinking. Passing then to the only 
branch left for consideration, namely, crimes against the 
person committed in cold blood and unconnected with the 
passions, it is pointed out how few these are in quantity. 
They chiefly consist of assaults, murders or attempted 
murders committed for gain or to destroy the evidence of 
thefts, or for the purpose of escape. It is in this class 
•alone that it is generally admitted that any countenance 
can be given to the exemplary idea. Indeed it cannot 
be doubted that the fear of punishment does very largely 
prevent these offences. The number of such cases is 
small, but this fact may be due to exemplary punishment 
itself. We have it therefore that, excepting this branch, 
punishment as a purely exemplary force is a failure in 
the great majority of cases. Having thus cleared the 
way the subjectivists bring forward the question of 
responsibility. 

, A theory has found its way into every penal system 
to the effect that a man ,who is not mentally respon¬ 
sible at the moment when a crime is committed is not to 
be considered a criminal at all, but a lunatic. Such 
persons are to be immured and looked after. Every 
attempt is to be made to cure their lunacy, and provi¬ 
sion is made for their liberation when cured. The sub¬ 
jectivist points out that from the theoretical standpoint 
these criminal lunatics are in much the same position as 
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the criminal who is responsible for his actions. The 
lunatic is kept away from society for the sake of society, 
the criminal is kept away for the same reason (for purely 
vindictive punishment is admitted to be abhorrent). 
In practice the lunatic is liberated on recovery and 
the criminal is liberated at the expiry of his term— 
theoretically whenever the latter is morally reclaimed 
he should be set free. If it be answered that the crimi¬ 
nal may relapse, so also may the lunatic. To immure a 
lunatic prev*ents his injuring the community ; to immure 
a criminal prevents crime. If cither recovers he should 
be liberated ; the danger of a relapse is a risk to be run. 
To sum up the position—it being agreed that the retri- 
butory idea is wrong and that we have no right to punish 
for the sake of punishment or to satisfy either private or 
public vengeance, and further from the exemplary stand-' 
point punishment being largely ineffective as a means of 
prevention, the only remaining reason for depriving a 
person of his liberty is that by ir.tmuring him society 
is relieved of his presence. This being so his seclu¬ 
sion should be made as little like retributory punishment 
as may be, and if it is possible to redeem him no effort 
should be spared to do so. 

It is from the argument regarding the lunatic that 
the controversy itself has sprung. For the subject!ves 
have sought to prove that every criminal act is due to 
mental sickness even when the criminal knows right 
from wrong when he commits his offence. This is the 
fundamental doctrine of the subjective school, the 
doctrine of irresponsibility. 

The personality of the criminal, his antecedents, his 
surroundings, his attitude of mind in general and more 
^rticularly at the moment he commits his crime, in 
short’his whole psychological aspect, is the measure 
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whereby his action is to be gauged and his punishment 
meted out. Each crime is to be studied on its own 
merits, but specially from the point of view of the ani¬ 
mus that has created it, Thus every criminal is a new 
“ case,” and even as the medical man diagnoses and 
treats accordingly, so must every wrongdoer be diag¬ 
nosed and treated. This is the new school of criminology, 
'^a school whose influence is steadily growing, whose 
main idea is subtly insinuating itself into the mind of 
every magistrate, willy-nilly, forcing him to punish 
with at all events just a slight regard for the mental 
characteristics of the criminal before him. 

The influence of these psychologists has every¬ 
where made itselT felt. Primitively and until within 
recent years the criminal law' remained purely objective. 
•Perhaps in England the publication of “Hard Times” 
first enunciated the humanitarian standpoint; at all 
events this book raised a popular protest against the 
then existing prison system that it was impossible to 
ignore. But the movement to-day is doubtless due 
more to Lombroso and his supporters than to any other 
factor, for they have attacked the subject systematically 
and scientifically'. When it is once admitted that crimi¬ 
nals possess varying mental constitutions, it is difficult 
to brush aside individuality in dealing with crime. Thus 
they argue. 

' The subjectivists do not regard the criminal as 
apart from, but part of, the public, he has to be elevated 
and the moral reclamation of the criminal classes can 
alone bring about the end of the fight with crime which 
the mere indiscriminate use of repressive measures can¬ 
not possibly do. Every member of the community is 
regarded as a potential criminal. The evil thinker i 
as morally criminal as the evildoer, the criminal who 
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by some accident fails in his coup is as wicked as he 
who brings his off. It is therefore impossible to make 
hard and fast rules. The allotment of punishment with¬ 
out a most careful consideration of all the surrounding 
circumstances connected with the criminal’s mind, body, 
education, and so on, can only, in the long run, do far 
more harm than good. 

In the opposite camp are the objectivists. With 
them the personal equation is of much less value. The 
e.xemplary character of punishment cannot efficaciously 
be demonstrated and enforced if heed be paid to the 
criminal’s mind. If his intention be proved, if he knew 
right from wrong, if in a word the m ms rea is c\ea.r, 
the only practical standard by which he can be punished 
is that based upon the damage caused to the public. 
The intention and responsibility of the criminal are of 
much less importance. The Law presumes the sanity 
of every criminal, and if he has not set up and proved 
his irresponsibility, i.e . unsoundneJcs of mind at the time 
of the crime it is not for the Court to go into that. The 
objectivists regard the criminal as a noxious pest that 
has to be at all hazards kept in check. Crime is an 
enemy to be continYially battled with, and being an 
enemy within the gates every weapon is legitimate. 
Repressive methods are the only methods of utility, the 
public safety demands them. Sentiment must give 
way before the public good. , 

The subjectivists now fancy they have discovered 
the weak spot in the armour of their antagonists. You 
'admit, they say, that mental unsoundness at the time 
of the commission of an offence is a good defence. In 
^ch a case you claim to be at liberty to confine the 
criminal lunatic until his recovery. The fact of un¬ 
soundness is to be demonstrated by medical experts, 
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in England to the satisfaction of a magistrate or jury 
in some countries to the satisfaction of no one but the 
experts themselves. But they continue, what is mental 
unsoundness ? Who is to define it ? Lawyers are not ex¬ 
perts in mental diseases, only the medical man himself 
can say what this is. And then arise all those difficulties 
which do arise in every case where the defence of 
■ insanity is set up. In India and most English-speaking 
countries the Law with regard to experts is quite clear. 
Their testimony is only to be accepted for what the 
judge or jury consider it to be worth. The latter it 
is who have the final word. The expert must explain 
the reasons upon which his conclusions are based, and 
these are to be scfutinised and deliberated upon by the 
Court. Thus we have a different standard for every 
• case. One criminal, such as the murderer Thaw, is 
.saved, the next goes to the gallows. In France it ap¬ 
pears to be the rule to class as insane all criminals who 
have been guilty of crimes of passion. In England 
the murderer by passion is no better off than he who 
slays the victim of his theft with a view to destroy the 
evidence of it. In short, lately, we hardly know where 
we are. This is laid hold on by the objectivists who 
consider that an examination of motives is of quite 
secondary importance to the punishment of the criminal. 
Once, they say, we begin to examine motives and give 
weight to them in calculating punishment we take up 
the cudgels for the criminal classes, whereas all our 
energies should be devoted to the extermination of 
crime. A French Procureur-General has said : “ To 
accept the irresponsibility of a man who commits 
a criminal act under the irresistable influence of a 
suggestion will be to plunge society into an anarchy of 
unpunished crimes.” 
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The question is becoming still further complicated 
by the researches of that new class of specialists, the 
neurobiologists. What weight is to be attached to the 
opinions of these experts ? M. Grasset, Professor of 
Clinical Medicine at the University of Montpellier, 
who is a champion of the medical experts, admits 
that errors in diagnosis and appreciation are not 
infrequently committed by his colleagues, but he 
upholds the latter on the ground that there is much 
less chance of error with them than if the whole 
matter is left to a tribunal that knows very little, 
if anything, about morbid tendencies and states of 
mind. As he puts it, “ the expert is better armed than 
the magistrates and the public to appreciate the respon¬ 
sibility or irresponsibility of an accused person.” But 
strange to say at the Geneva-Lausanne Conference of 
August 1907, Gilbert Ballet, the rapporteur on this 
subject, brought forward the questions in the following 
form : En matere d'expertise 'ymntale, les questions de 
responsabilite sont elles du domaine medical? The 
question was negatived by a majority.* 

This vote created a considerable sensation. The 
Paris Matin pointed out that the resolution announced 
the failure of scientific justice. Medical men now 
admitted that they were unable to draw distinctions. 
“ For some time every criminal comes forward with the 

* It is interesting to examine the article of«the French Penal Code out of which 
the discussion Arose. Under Section 64, in cases where mental derangement is sus¬ 
pected the criminal is submitted to the examination of experts who declare simply 
whether or not the accused was in a state of madneti at the time of the crime, a 
question which in England is left to the jury. Nothing about responsibility. The 
Conference discussed how far the experts were expected to go, and voted that the 
medical specialist had nothing to do but to declare or according to tbe 
tenor of the section. It further expressed the wish that the magistracy should 
require no more from them than was necessary under the section. The minority 
^manded that the legislature be asked to introduce the doctrine of degrees of 
nsponsibility Hito the law and to provide special treatment for accused persons who 
were recognised to be in any degree mentally deficient. The amendment was lost by 
26 votes to 18. 
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one defence—irresponsibility. As soon as a murderer 
is arrested an advocate rushes to the juge d' instruction. 
The latter engages a medical expert, two of them, three 
of them ; they start tapping the skull of the subject, 
searching in the lines of his hands, the creases of his 
ears, and the shape of his teeth to discover the proofs of 
his irresponsibility. They then decide that he is irre¬ 
sponsible, or half responsible, or quarter responsible. 

The role of the judge disappears, the medical man 
invades everything. Our whole judicial system rests on 
but one foundation, the infallibility of the medical man.” 

The Magistracy thus very unfairly pounced upon 
the above vote as an admission on the part of the 
medical profession of the inability of its members to 
pronounce scientifically upon the moral responsibility 
of criminals. It characterised the experts as having, 
little by little, propelled forward by excess of 
scientific zeal, passed the bounds of the mission 
confided to them and created a state of thinsrs 

o 

which they themselves were now compelled to protest 
against. It was the experts who had evolved the 
theories of entire responsibility, mitigated responsibility, 
and attenuated responsibility, and now they desired 
not to be questioned about such things. The result 
being that in spite of fourteen years of discussion the 
doctrine of responsibility in France rested exactly 
where it did. The criminal lunatic must be dealt with 
as a madman, the criminal partially mad as a. criminal. 
Degrees of responsibility were incompatible with the 
administration of criminal justice. 

A recently enunciated theory goes further and 
separates degeneracy from lunacy altogether. It urges 
that the physiological aspects of the brain of the lunatic 
differ materially from those of the merely degenerate 
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■person. We have indeed to deal with distinct classes 
of persons—sane persons, insane persons, criminal 
persons and degenerate persons. It may of course be 
difficult in some cases to place a person in his appropriate 
division but this is due to imperfection of diagnosis 
alone. There can be no doubt at all that the subject 
does belong to one of them. 

Thus the theorists continue to propound theories 
for which the practical man can find little or no applica¬ 
tion. The theories, however divergent they may be, are 
all provable by statistics, experiments and reasoning. 
In the end we cannot help feeling thankful that with us 
the laws are down in black on white and that the limits 
of good and evil are defined for us with a precision 
which enables justice to be dispensed with practical 
efficiency. And when an accused is convicted penology 
is nowadays sufficiently liberal to ensure a correct and 
humane treatment of the criminal. It seems to us that 
no change is in any way necessary in our preventive 
penal laws. The McNaghten doctrine has worked 
admirably for many years and will continue to do so. 
At the same time there is no reason why the efforts 10 
ameliorate the lot ancj reclaim the mind of the criminal, 
be he sane, insane or degenerate, should not continue. 
The unanimity with which Mr. Gladstone’s Bill has 
been received serves to show that this is the prevailing 
opinion. 

The legislature in England^and India has discovered 
the only reasonable solution and drawn the line be¬ 
tween the two parties in the right place- Neither 
the subjectivists nor the objectivists must be given way 
to and yet attention must be paid to their opinions. The 
doctrine of semi-irresponsibility must not be roughly 
brushed' asside, but its application must attach not to the 
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conviction of the accused but to his subsequent punish¬ 
ment. Here the principle that the main purpose of 
criminal punishment is deterrent must be a guiding line. 
And in cases where it is doubtful whether exemplary 
punishments have much effect as in crimes of passion, 
it is to be hoped that magistrates will be more lenient 
in passing sentence than they have been in the past. 

T. C. Adam. 



Art. VI.—THE LETTERS OF A GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY, 

1839 > 1841 .* 


^■T^HE writer of the letters, which we propose to publish 
in instalments in this Review^ was Sir James 
Rivett Carnac. Born in the year 1785, he was the 
son of James Rivett,t a Member of the Bombay 
Council, who had added to his own surname the 
historical name of Carnac. The future Governor 
entered the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich 
in 1800, and joined the Madras Native Infantry in 
1801. Transferred to Bombay, he was appointed aide- 
de-camp to Jonathan Duncan, who had held the office 
of Governor since 27th December 1795, and retained it 
till his death on the nth August 1812—a record tenure, 
of that high appointment. In 1802, Rivett Carnac, 
at the youthful age of seventeen—he had been a 
cadet at 15—had a taste of active service in the 
Mahratta war, and then passed into political service 
as First Assistant at Baroda and Secretary to the Resi¬ 
dent. In 1822, at the early age of twenty-seven, he 
attained the rank of Major, and retired to England, 
where, in 1827, he became a Director and in 1830 
Chairman of the Directors of the Honorable East 
India Company. In 1837 he entered the House of 
Commons as member for the borough of Sandwich, ‘ 
having irt the year previous been created a Baronet. 
Sir Robert Grant, who had been Governor of Bombay 
since 17th March 1835, died at Dapuri on 9th July 1838. 

* The letter copy book in which these letters are entered was purciiased by 
Mr. Firminger at a book sale by auction at Calcutta. The letters are copied 
^ neatly by a clerk, but one or two seem to be in Sir James’ own hand. 

t A brother of the famous beauty, whose portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds is 
wcU known. This lady married the famous General John Carnac. 
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Rivett Carnac was appointed to succeed him, Mr. 
James Parish in the meanwhile officiating as Governor. 
The writer of these letters assumed charge of his office 
on 31st May 1839, and made over charge on 27th 
April 1841 (the day on which he departed for England) 
to Mr. George William Anderson, who officiated until 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Arthur, Bart, arrived 
in the year following. It is pathetic to take notice 
that Sir William Hay Macnaghten had, on the 4th 
August, been appointed to succeed Sir James Rivett 
Carnac, but, as we know so well, Macnaghten was 
murdered by the hand of Mahammad Akbar, on the 
31st December 1841. 

Lord Auckland, who had arrived in Calcutta on 
4th March, 1836, received the charge of his weighty 
• office from Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had officiated as 
Governor-General since the departure of Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck on 20th March 1835. That the 
new Governor of Bombay fully approved of the policy 
of Lord Auckland is clear beyond dispute. 

I.— To The Right Hon'hle Sir John Hoshouse, Bart. 

Bomhav, June 1839. 

AIy Dear Sir John* —1 have the pleasure to inform you 
of our safe arrival here, on the evening of the 31 st, after a 
quiet passage and not a long one. The little communication 
1 have yet been able to have with the parties in authority at 
this place impresses me viWth a favourable opinipn of the 
state of affairs throughout India, although we are not without 
alarmists as to what may happen. For my own part, I see 

'Sir John (Cam) Hobkome., Son of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, and second 
Baronet, created Baron Broughton de Gyfford in 1841, best known as the 
friend and fellow traveller of Lord Byron. An account of his exceedingly interesl* 
mg career will be found in Dictionary of National Biography^ He was at this time 
President of the Board of Control and member for Nottingham. To him has 
been ascribed the conviction of the phase “ His Majesty’s Opposition.” He left 
on his death a MS. ** Diaries, Correspondence, and Memoranda, etc., not to 
be opened till 1900.” 
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nothiag formidable ; on the contrary, the peaceable manner in 
which we are settled in Scind^ and the advance of Sir John 
Keene to Candahar without opposition are events which show 
that our power in those countries is deemed irresistible. 
I know not what are the intentions or movements of Dost 
Mahomed, but, as the public papers tell us that Captain Wade* 
with the Seiks have had no difficulty at the formidable 
Khyber Pass, I infer that he will not be able to give us any 
very serious trouble. In India generally I hear of no 
particular outbreaks, though of course you must expect that 
while operations are going on at a distance on a scale of 
magnitude, the minds of people will be unsettled, and that 
there should be occasional indications of disaffection, and can 
it be wondered at ? But we must not allow such things to 
disturb us here, or to give uneasiness in England, where fears 
may be generated by the exaggeration of those in India, who 
represent possibly causes and effects under limited information. 
There is here but one opinion, and I believe it to be very' 
general throughout India, that the policy of Lord Auckland 
with reference to Afghanistan was called for to save India from 
general confusion. The Persians appear ill-disposed and are 
said to be mustering a force ; and the conduct of the Governor 
of Bushire to the Admiral and our Resident there, amounts 
to a national insult, I fear that Russia still maintains her 
ascendency in the coupcils of the Shah, and it is only by a 
firm determined course on our part that he will again be made 
to solicit a renewal of amicable relations with us. I hear that 

^ “ The peaceful manner in which we are settled in Scind.” Contrast the 
description given by Vincent Eyre. 7 Vie Kabul Insurrection of i 84 i-iS 43 , 
‘‘Owing to the undisguised dislike manifested by the Amirs of Sindli to the passage 
of so many British troops through their coiy^try, there seemed every probability of 
hostihiies breaking out in that quarter at the very commencement of the campaign, 
which must have necessarily delayed the onward progress of the army to¬ 
wards Afghanistan ; but yielding to the force of circumstances, backed by the 
undeniable arguments of strong battalions eager for the plunder of Haidarabad, they 
had the good sense to succumb before compromising themselves too far although they 
thereby obtained but a brief respite from the hard and inevitable fate in store, and 
which overtook them about four years later." Pp. 43-4. 

- Captain Wade ,—Claude Martin Wade, knigfiled for Ill's services in llic Afghan 
War of 1839-41. Died 21st October 1911. It was mainly due to Wade, that Lord 
Auckland assumed the fatal patronage of the exiled Amir of Afghanistan, Shab 
Sbuya, but against Wade's mistake in this direction must be set liis skilful handling 
of Raniit Singh. ^ 
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our forces in Scind and Afghanistan are healthy, and that their 
greatest difficulty has been in the way of supplies. The 
people are represented as well disposed towards us wherever 
we have appeared, but of course we must calculate on finding 
many of the chiefs otherwise, who will be reconciled by good 
management, when we have placed Sujah on the throne. We 
shall probably be more perplexed when he is fairly placed 
there, than in the means we have taken to accomplish it. 
Runjeet Sing holds out, though by the last accounts to the 
9th May he was still living, I cannot judge whether his death 
would bejan evil just at this moment. I am inclined to think 
not, though it might be followed by some difficulties in the 
succession which we should have to settle. The Burmese 
and Nepalese are in statu quo as far as the folks here know 
anything about them, as I am told that the Bengal Government 
are not communicative on matters not immediately connected 
with this I^residency. We have here a sufficiency of native 
troops (in my opinion we can spare some on emergency). 
With the aid we have had from Madras consequent on the 
expedition to Scind and Aden,' our European force is 
diminished a little, but yet there are enough for any local 
exigency. The affair in China is a serious one, and there will 
be an end to our commerce in that quarter, if we tamely submit 
to the seizure of the opium, and the indignity with which 
the British Authority has been treated. I shall be curious 
to know what course the Governer-General takes in this 
important matter. 

I shall not fail to send by every steamer to the SeCi’et 
Committee what we may know up to the latest dates. The 
present steamer goes to the Gulph, an arrangement made 
before I arrived. I daresay there are good reasons for not 
sending the packet to Suez at this season. Sir H. Fane® is, or 
will be soon, at Poona, better in health. I conclude he is waiting 
for his successor being nominated and that he will go home 

‘ Aden ,—The accession of territory during the reign of Queen Victoria, 

in January 1839. 

* Sir H, Faiu —See Buckland Op. Cit. He had served through the 
Peninsular Campaign, and from 1835 to 1839 was Commander-in-Chief in India. 
He died on his way home, off the Azores, un 24th March 1840. 
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overland after the rains. Lord Elphinstone’ is at the 
Neelgherry Hills—not very strong I am sorry to hear—and 
also the Bishop of Madras,^ who had been very unwell but was 
better again. He attributes his ailings to his exposure in the 
Red Sea in an open boat. 

Believe me, 

Yours very truly. 
(Sd.) J. R. Carnac 

2.— To J. C. Melvill, Esq." 

Bombav, -^rd June 1839. 

My Dear Melvill, —On our arrival here on the evening 
of 31st May, I found your acceptable letter of 25th March 
You may be sure of my best attention to all your suggestions ; 
and, by the present opportunity, the Secret Committee will 
receive the latest accounts we have of the Forces in Scind 
and Afghanistan. There has hardly yet been time for much 
communication with the authorities in this place. I find them 
rather disposed to be alarmists at the state of affairs in India, 
but from all I can gather there is nothing to apprehend and 
certainly not half as much as when we were involved in the 
Mahratta Wars. We have met with no opposition worth 
mentioning as far as we have yet advanced into Afghanistan— 
the people wherever we appear are said to be well-disposed 
towards us, and the greatest difficulties we have experienced 
have been in getting sufficient supplies which might have been 
expected. The Bengal Treasury is .said to be equal to the 
demands upon it, and already, both there and here, the rains 
have been very favorable. In fact, it seems to me that w^e 
have more^fto guard against the irrtrigues in Europe than to 
fear from the powers in this country. I hear of no outbreaking 
anywhere in the interior, nor can I as yet glean anything about 
Burmah or Nepaul. As to troops it seems to me that we 

* herd £iphinstme. —John, the I3lh Baron, Governor of Madras, 1837- 
1842 ; Governor of Bombay 1853^59. Died i860. 

^ ■ * The Bishop of Madras. —The Rmht Rev. George John Trevor Spcncei. 

Consecrated 1837 : resigned 1849, died i»S6. 

* Melvill, Chief Secretary of the H. E. I. Co. from 1836 to 1858. K. C. B. 
n 1853. A brother of Canon Henry Melvill, the once famous preacher. 
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have a sufficiency at Bombay for all the purposes we can have 
at this Presidency with the aid we have had from Madras. The 
additional Europeans, which you mention as about to be sent, 
will make ns efficient in that arm, but I am glad the 15th 
Hussars are not to come here—they had better be sent to the 
Upper Provinces, if not wanted at Madras. We can make 
little use in this quarter of more European Cavalry. Infantry 
would be far preferable. This is a sad affair in China, and I 
shall be anxious to know what the Governor-General will do. 
The Chinese have plausible grounds, which will tell in England, 
for insisting on the opium being surrendered. Nevertheless, 
I think if I had been there I would not have given it up, come 
what may, particularly under the circumstances in which it 
was coerced, should we tamely submit to all the indignities 
heaped on us in this affair. I know not what intercourse we 
can afterwards hold with his Celestial Majesty’s Dominions. 
We all landed here very well and the passage throughout was 
like a sail on the Thames. The Governor, Mr. Parish, was very 
civil and kind to us—it seems to me that the affairs of 
Government were much in the hands of subordinates, and that 
there may be difficulty in getting them in the course I would 
wish : but more of this when I know more. We feel the heat a 
good deal, though Parell is certainly a splendid residence— 
Lady Carnac, my daughters, and the Danvers are delighted 
with it. Adieu, I shall write you regularly, and you will make 
allowances if my letters are somewhat desultory. I rely on y’our 
correspondence, and you cannot give me a greater proof of 
your regard than by writing me with perfect freedom either 
as advice or censure. 

Believe me, ever sincerely yours, 

" (Sd.) J. {t. Carnac. 

The Balcarras from England, 21st February, arrived 
yesterday. 

3.—To The Lord Elphinstone, G. C. H. 

Bombay, nth June iSjg. 

My Dear Lord, —You have by the newspapers learnt 
that I arrived here on the 31st ultimo, and was happy to find 
the state of India much more favourable than was anticipated 
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in England, when I left it. The prospect of the complete 
success of Lord Auckland’s policy in Afghanistan is very 
encouraging, and I expect to bear that Dost Mahomed will 
cither take flight from Cabool or enter into terms with Shah 
Soojah. No one with whom I have had communication since my 
arrival in this country questions the expediency or justice of 
our interference beyond the Indus—some differ as to the means, 
as might be expected, but none app>ear to participate in the 
opinions of those in England habitually opposed to the 
Government There it is evident that our present Indian policy 
will be made a vehicle of party attack and that the integrity 
of our Persian Alliance will find advocates in spite of the 
perfidiousness of that Government and it’s close connection 
with Russia. 

The occasion however of my writing ju 5 t now was not to 
enter upon a discussion of this question, but to entreat your 
co-operation with us in a matter of material importance, namely, 
how to procure a sufficient and regular supply of teak 
timber from the forests in Malabar. to enable us to build 
several ships of the line for the British Navy. This is very 
much desired by the Admiralty, and I was prepared at once to 
begin upon the work, had timber of the requisite quality been 
procurable at Bombay. I find that the Government here 
has deputed an officer to enquire into the state of the forests 
and the present means of purchasing ship timber in that 
quarter. But 1 would submit to you that it is really of great 
importance to prevent the further destruction of the large 
trees ; the great point is to see if we cannot retrace our steps 
so as to reserve to us a certain degree of royalty. The large 
timber can only be used for t^p large ships which are 
proposed tcf be built here, but the practice, I understand, has 
been to cut up this valuable timber for small vessels. I submit, 
if it be possible, that we return to the former system, and that 
a conservator of the forests be re-appointed. Already the little 
•timber procurable in the market is 40 per cent, dearer than it 
,^was when ships of the line were last built here, and we are at 
the mercy of the combination of merchants, who naturally 
ook for a harvest, since the Admiralty gave such publicity to 
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their intentions. It is net only with a view of preserving 
the larger description of timber, but that we may get out of 
the hands of the timber trade, that I suggest to your 
consideration an immediate return if feasible to our former 

system. 

I find by my letters in March that Sir John Campbell* 
formerly in Persia and a captain in one of the Regiments of 
cavalry at your Presidency, is on his way out, and may be 
expected here in the course of a few days. I would very 
much desire to appoint him an extra Aid-de-Camp, if you 
will allow me to do so. He is the eldest son of Sir Robert 
Campbell, and from his acquirements is likely to be very 
useful to me. 

I hope that you continue to enjoy good health. I need not 
say how happy I shall be to attend to any of your wishes in 
this quarter, and that it will always afford me great satisfaction 
to keep up our old correspondence, from which I derived so 
much information and pleasure. 

Believe me, my dear Lord, 

Most sincerely yours, 

(Sd.) J. R. Carnac. 

4.—To The HoN’iiLE James Sutherland, Esq., 

Bom HAY, 1 3 th June iSjg - 

My Dear Sir,— It gave me great satisfaction yesterday 
to receive your letter of the 5th instant. One of the first 
enquiries which I made in landing here was regarding yourself, 
and I had sincere pleasure in learning that you were at your 
post, and in good health. I am fully alive to the value of 
your services, and to the extent of assistance and co-operation, 
which I shall receive from you in the arduous Stuation in 
which you are placed. 1 have not yet had time to look into all 
the proceedings, which have lately passed with reference to the 
Guicowar, but I am told that Sivajee continues obstinately 
to resist all our claims on his observance of his obligations 
No one can be more anxious than I am to preserve the 
Guicowar in all his rights and dominions. It has been the 
habit of all my public life to maintain that State in the position 
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in which it was placed by its treaties with us, and, as far as 
I have it now in my power, that feeling prevails with me. But 
how to deal with such a man as Sivajee is represented to be 
is a question of great difficulty—he quite mistakes his relative 
position ; and, if he does not by his pertinacious opposition 
bring down destruction on the Guicowar State, I fear that he 
will personally feel the effects of his misconduct I should be 
glad to have your unreserved opinion on the state of affairs at 
Baroda, and how it would be possible to induce Sivajee to 
take a right view of his own interests and of his obligations 
to that Government by whose alliance his political existence 
is preserved. I would also be happy to receive your 
sentiments on the advantage, or otherwise, of my visiting 
Baroda at some future time, with a view of endeavouring to 
reconcile differences and to induce a • better system of 
Government in Guzerat It would, however, make matters worse 
with Sivajee, if I should go to Baroda and find him inexorable 
as ever. 

We had an excellent voyage with no bad weather to 
speak of—Lady Carnac and my daughters derived benefit 
from the sea air, and seem pleased with Bombay, though I find 
the heat oppressive, which I believe it is always at the 
commencement of the rains. I trust that Guzerat generally 
has been blessed with the seasonable showers we have had 
in this quarter for the last fortnight. 

Lady Carnac desires to be very kindly remembered to 
you. Do you think it would better conduce to the objects 
I have in view respecting Sivajee that you should see me here, 
than that I visited His Highness ? You will do me the favor, 
I hope, to make the Government House your home, whenever 
duty or inclination leads you to the'^Presidency. 

Believe me always, my dear Sir, 

Most sincerely yours, 
(Sd.) J, R. Carnac. 

5.— To The Hon’ble James Sutherland, Esq. 

^ Bombay, xytk June 1839. 

My Dear Sir,—I have just finished reading the whole of 
the proceedings of this Government with reference to our 
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demands on Sivajee, and the sequestration of this portion of 
Zetland. It has given me much concern to observe his 
infatuated resistance to the reasonable requests made of him, 
and his determination to adhere to the counsel of his Minister, 
Veneeram, who has already done him so much mischief, and 
will, I fear, at last accomplish his ruin. From a perusal of these 
papers, I have hardly a hope that Sivajee will ever be induced 
to act in a friendly spirit—he has been led to take a most 
erroneous view of his relative position, and systematically 
violates his public engagements. Being so completely in the 
hands of Veneeram, whose aim it has been and is, to foster 
his master’s alienation, it is with pain that I contemplate the 
prospect of our being driven to the extremity of deposing 
Sivajee. I entirely agree with you, that it would not 
become the character of the British Government to recede 
from any part of the arrangement recently adopted. The 
opposite policy of Sir John Malcolm* and Lord Claret has 
been misconceived by Sivajee, and no doubt, encourages him 
to hope, that again, what one Government affects another will 
undo. I am not disposed to give him cause to entertain such 
hopes on the present occasion—perhaps I might not have 
pursued the course which has been taken, had the choice been 
in my hands, as I am opposed to any dismemberment of the 
Guicovvar State, and might have had my scruples how far, 
under our treaties, we are entitled to appropriate any revenues 
belonging to it to our own purpose, i might also have thought 
that a political punishment such as has been resorted to would 
produce no effect on a mind thoroughly subservient to the 
influence of a character so infamous as that of Veneeram- 
I should indeed be glad to find myself mistaken in the 
impression. However, we arc now to consider, whgt we ought 
to do in the contingency of Sivajee’s deposition being forced 
upon us. First, who should be his successor, whether his 
eldest son or any one of his sons’(to which our friend Anderson 
objects on a general principle) or any member of the Guicowar 
family of a collateral line. I am quite opposed to any project 

• Governor of Bombay, ist November i827'isc December 1830. 

t Governor of Bombay. 21st March iSjy-iyth March 1839. Lord Byron'a 
best loved friend since school days at Harrow. 
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of taking possession of the Guicowar Territories, even to be 
temporarily administered by us in the name of the reigning 
prince, but I should feel greatly obliged by having the benefit 
of your matured opinion, not only on this point, but on the 
general arrangements which you would recommend, consequent 
on Sivajee being set aside. In such a case I apprehend that 
we must quite abandon the non-interference principle introduced 
in 1820, which has, as it appears to me been attended with 
the worst consequences to our alliance, and the peace and 
prosperity of Guzerat. The Minister should be an individual 
possessing our confidence, and we should take care that the 
hoard of treasure, which the avarice of Sivajee has collected, 
being the property of the State, is appropriated to its service. 
If you could favour me with your general views, I should be 
prepared eventually to follow them out as far as I could. 

I cannot conclude without assuring you, that throughout 
the late delicate discussions with Sivajee, the judgment, 
temper, and discretion which you have manifested, impresses 
me with the great advantage we have, in having you as our 
representative at Baroda, at a conjunc*^ure of so much difficulty. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Most sincerely yours, 

(Sd.) J. R. Carnac. 

Let me have your views in the form of a statement or 
memorandum, as more cohvenient to me for future reference. 

Yours, 

(Sd.j J. R. Carnac. 

6.— Sir Richard Jenkins, G. C. B.* 

BpMRAV, 20th June 1839. 

My DeXr Jenkins, —As I am pressed for time and the 
weather is exceedingly close and oppressive, perhaps you will 
not mind my sending you a copy of my letter by this packet 
to Sir John Hobhouse which contains in fact, all that I have 
to say on public matters. 

- ; --- ■; - -—■ 

’ Sir Richard [enkim.—^vt Richard Jenkins, a retired Company’s Servant 

who had retired in 1828 after vigorous service in the Central Provinces. In 1839 he 

•succeeded Rivett Carnac as Chairman of the Court of Directors. Died 30th 

' December 1893. 
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There are some parts as you see quite confidential, but I 
must say that generally I find the functionaries there willing 
to give me their best assistance. I shall be anxious to see what 
the Court thinks at the late proceedings with the Guicowar, 
who is a sad fellow. You must really put an end if you can 
(but tAere is the difficulty) to these missions of Native Princes 
to England, or we shall have no peace in this country. We find 
Parell a spacious, indeed a princely residence, but nothing can 
redeem this climate—^just now, the monsoon setting in, it is 
like living in a steam bath. We are all however, thank God, 
well, and unite in kind regards to Lady Jenkins. Remember me 
affectionately to all of my late colleagues, who you know 
possessed my esteem, and to Melvill, to whom Danvers is 
writing. I am anxiously looking out for the April steamer which 
I trust will inform me, that my friend Bayley is your colleague 
in the chair.* The Kilkenny has not yet made its appearance, 
though a sailing vessel which left ten days after has arrived. 
So much for steaming round the Cape. Lord Auckland is 
perfectly well and very firm in all his measures. He has shewn 
an energy, the world did not give him credit for. 

Believe me, my dear friend. 

Most sincerely yours, 

(Sd.) J. R. Carnac 

7.—The Rt. Hon’hle Sir John Hoiuiouse, Bart., 

Bomuay, ^oth June 1839. 

Mv DEAR Sir,— We are making the experiment at sending 
you a packet by a sailing vessel to Aden which will be 
conveyed thence to Suez by a steamer, it will take at least 
six weeks to reach Aden, and you may not get our packet in 

‘ I 

less than 70 or 80 days. We have not got steamerfi of sufficient 
size to carry coals to attempt a southern passage to the Red 
Sea, or of adequate power to try the direct passage. The 
Kilkenny has not yet arrived, and when she does, happily I 
see nothing emergent to employ her. Our advices from 
Afghanistan and Scind are perfectly satisfactory, I have seen 

* William Butterworth Bayley. Acted as Governor-General 182S till the 
arrival of Lord W. C. Bentinck. 
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a private letter from the Khyber Pass, where there had been 
great public rejoicings on the Shah’s entry into Candahar. It 
was dated the i6th of May, and the general tenor of it leads 
me to suppose that Dost Mahomed will make no formidable 
resistance. I expect that he will come to terms when Sir John 
Keene advances upon Cabool, as it is said he would about the 
middle of last month. I congratulate you sincerely upon the 
success of our policy, of the wisdom of which, no one I have 
met here seems to entertain a dissenting opinion—a little more 
forbearance, and we should have had much harder work cut out 
for us in India, than we can ever encounter by the espousal 
of the cause of Shah Sujah. As for India generally I am 
astonished at the state of tranquillity in which it is, considering 
the magnitude of our operations at so great a distance from it. 
We hear now and then of spies and conspiracies, which we are 
too prone to consider of importance. This I have discouraged 
and already I have perceived less excitement about such 
matters. It is very well to be on the alert when we find 
any attempt to tamper with our native army, but to 
make a fuss about spies moving round the country, appears 
to me calculated to impress the peopie with a belief that we 
are uneasy in our present position, while the general aspect 
of affairs gives us no reason to be so. I look upon it that our 
power is more firmly established and considered far more 
formidable in general opinion, than at the conclusion of the 
great Mahratta War. As for troops, as far as this Presidency 
is concerned, we have quite enough for our purposes, and 
could spare some in case of a rupture with Burmah, supplying 
their absence by an augmentation of our Police establishments 
and Irregular Corps of Horse. I would be glad to see 
another Corps of Europeans but it would be more with a view 
to a Burmfese War than our local security. I conclude of 
course, that Lord Auckland will come to an understanding 
both with Burmah and Nepaul when we have done with 
Afghanistan. A private letter from one of the Secretaries in 

Bengal to my colleague, Mr. Anderson,* mentions the Burmese 

^- - - -- 

• Andersen. 1 think the reference is to Sir George William Anderson, after- 
war^ Ocvemor of Ceylon. * 
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to be more pacific, but this may be the consequence of our 
unopposed progress to Candahar. There can be no doubt of 
their hostile feeling at a suitable opportunity, or of the 
hostility of Nepaul, and with these gentry I hope the 
Governor-General will yet settle accounts. Runjeet was rallying 
a little by the last accounts, but it is not in nature that he 
should live long. I think his death, now that we have 
done so well with Shah Sujah, would be favourable to us. 
Contemplating that event and our unavoidable interference 
with the succession in the Punjaub, I have written to Lord 
Auckland, that we should have an admirable opportunity of 
consolidating our views on the Indus. Having Tatta and 
Hukhur we should complete our control over the whole course 
of the river, by having possession of Attock. The Seiks ought 
to withdraw from the west banks of the Indus, and Sujah 
again recover his authority in l^eishawar. We might say 
nothing about Cashmeer but eventually we should look to hold 
the passes into that country. I think we have committed an 
oversight in not taking all lower Scind when so good a pretence 
was given by the Hyderabad Ameers. As it is, we ought to 
cover the Indus with steamers, as a means of political security 
and commercial adventure. So much for my opinion of 
general politics. 

Here, I have been employed for many days in reading 
what has passed with the Guicowar and the Sattara case. As 
regards the former, I do not concur in what has been done, 
though to undo it. would make Sivajee more intractable. 1 
do not see what legitimate ground there was for seizing on 
Petland. It had nothing to do with our demands on the 
Guicowar, nor has it promoted the settlement of them one jot. 
We are if anything wors^e than before, for Sivajee still will 
concede nothing, and relies upon his emissaries in Calcutta 
and England. Really there will be no peace with our native 
allies, if their intrigues in England receive the slightest 
countenance, in or out of Parliament. I like not the Petland 
sequestration on other grounds than that I cannot recognise 
our right to apportion it to our own purposes. It is but a half 
measure and has produced no effect with Sivajee, I can 
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understand our right to set him aside altogether, for a 
systematic violation of his engagements, and placing another 
on the throne, and to this we must come at last, unless a 
change takes place in Sivajee, which I hardly expect.. I fear 
that this strange fine upon the Guicowar, had its origin in the 
desire of the good folks here for more territory. They are 
deeply imbued with a sense of the superior blessings of British 
laws and dominion and not insensible to its other advantages. 
I have opened my views to the Council about the Rajah, of 
Sattara, and they are going for the sanction of the Governor- 
General. I propose to overlook his misconduct, as an act of 
generosity, and that I shall in person communicate with the 
Rajah. The whole affair was made too much of in the first 
instance, and the Government laboured to make more of it 
afterwards to justify themselves. I perceive that I shall have 
troublesome work, both with the Rajah rfnd the Guicowar, as 
my policy is not in accordance with the feelings of those who 
ruled before, and possibly, I can hardly expect much active 
assistance from subordinates, though I receive hitherto most 
cordial support, both from Mr. Anderson and Mr. Parish. This 
China affair is really most serious in all its bearings. As far 
as I yet know, I cannot account for the proceedings of our 
Commissioner. I trust that the question will be taken up 
in England without delay. As regards Bombay it must not be 
considered as merely concerning the parties immediately 
concerned in the trade,*or the interests of the Government, 
only with reference to our opium revenue but as most 
seriously affecting our commercial prosperity. Unless some 
speedy assistance is afforded, the general trade and revenue 
of this Presidency will be seriously injured, and this 
too at a time, when the usual t spirit and enterprize of 
the place, ‘would have been employed in improving the 
new opening to commerce by the Indus. As to Persia, 
we had better lay upon our oars, it will suffer by our 
Residency going to Karrack from Bushire, and we need 
ncjt war with Mahomed Shah on that account. It will be 
time enough when he renews his attack upon Herat, to go 
to thit extremity. But I expect that His Majesty will not 
be long before he asks for a renewal of our relations with 
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him. I hope that no circumstances will induce us to surrender 
Karrack, a position most essential with reference to the 
Euphrates and Baghdad. I cannot but suspect, since Russia 
has been foiled in her attempts to establish her influence in 
Afganistan, that she may turn her attention to Baghdad, 
in concert with Mahomed Ali. Our forces in Scind are 
represented as very healthy, and the climate much superior to 
that at Bombay and its dependencies. Here the weather at 
present is very hot and oppressive, being the beginning of the 
monsoon. I often think of the fine climate which I have left, 
and of the happy days I passed with you at Erie Stoke. Pray 
do me the favor to make my respectful compliments to Lady 
Hobhouse and your sister the Countess. May I also presume 
to be remembered in the same terms to the charming, 
intellectual Lady Methuen. Be assured at my attention to 
your wishes about Captain Stanton, the very first opportunity 
that presents itself, he has a claim upon us, from the Whig 
principles of his family at Strode. He is in the Ordnance, and 
will perhaps have to wait for something turning up in that line. 
He is a good officer, and a good man, though a regular saint. 
I shall write to Mr. Poulett Scrope,* who is interested about 
him. 

Believe me always, 

Most truly yours, 
(Sd.) J. R. Carnac 

8 .—POWLETT SCROPE ESQ., M. P., 

Bombay, zoth fune 1839. 

My Dear Sir,—I have had the pleasure to receive your 
letter recommendatory of Captain Stanton of the Artillery 
on this establishment. The fhterest you take in his .welfare in 
common with our friend Sir John Hobhouse, shall not fail to 
be attended to the first opportunity which presents itself. 
Captain Stanton being in the Ordnance, he will perhaps have 
to wait until something worth his while falls in that line. I 
understand that his family at Strode are genuine Whigs, which 

* Poui^it Scfope »—I presume the geologist, George Julius Poulett who on 
his marria^ with a daughter of the artist William Scrope, assumed the name of his 
wife’s fomily. 
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coupled with his merits, gives him another claim on ray good 
offices. I shall never forget the happy day we passed together 
in sporting at Erie Stoke. You gave me a lesson in shooting 
on that occasion, and I admired your dexterity. Begging 
my respectful compliments to Mrs. Poulett Scrope. 

Believe me, 
Faithfully yours, 

(Sd.) J. R. Carnac. 

Private. 

9 —Sir Richard Jenkins, G. C. B., 

and 

William Butterworth Baylev, Esq., 

India Hous*. 

Bombay, ist July 1839. 

My Dear Friends, —Since I came here, I have reason 
to know that the family of poor Sir Robert Grant* are left in 
distressed circumstances, more so than report stated when I 
left England. I ask earnestly for your sympathy for them ; » 
he poor man was held in great esteem here particularly by 
the Native community and if I may be allowed to judge from 
what I see on record in his own hand writing, he must always 
have laboured hard. Tlfe Court is always disposed to be 
generous. I know you both too well to doubt your dispositions 
to aid the distressed when it may be consistent with your 
public duty. Do let me know that you think Lady Grant 
has at least your good wishes. See what we did for Sir John 
Malcolm’s family. Our relief to them did not require us to 
go to the Court of Proprietors. Something of the same kind 
would be much for Lady Grant I have ventured to write 
to Sir John Hobhouse, ^ 

» Ever sincerely yours, 

(Sd.) J. R. Carnac. 

10,—The Right Hon’ble Sir John Hobhouse, Bart. 

Bombay, \st July 1839. 

My Dear Sir, —I write a separate note on a subject not 
'^immediately connected with public events in this quarter. 

* Sir itobtri Grant .—The second son of that Calcutta worthy—Charles 
Grant. A distinguished alumnus (3rd Wrangler) of Magdalene College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Governor o< Bombay 1834-38. The author of the fine hymn “ O Worship 
the . '■ 
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It is to ask your sympathy in behalf of the family of the late 
Sir Robert Grant who I have reason to know since I came 
here are left in more limited circumstances than rumour stated 
in England. My intercourse, more especially with the native 
community assures me that he was held by them in high 
estimation and the Records to which I have had access show 
that he was laborious in the discharge of his duties. I believe 
that precedents can be found of the Court of Directors having 
extended their generosity to the families of many, who have 
held offices in this country of much inferior importance than 
that of a Governor. Here is a case of peculiar distress, and 
I feel persuaded that if you can, consistent with public duty, 
you will, do something towards relieving it. You will excuse 
my writing you on such a subject. I have ventured also to 
solicit my friends in the Chairs, who with your concurrence 
would be able to accTomplish the object without much difficulty 
in the Court. 

Believe me. 

Very truly yours, 

(Sd.) J. R. Carnac. 

II.—The Right Hon’ble Sir John Hobiiouse, Bart. 

Bombay, isi July 1839. 

My Dear Sir, —The Mails of April and May reached 
us within 7 days of each other, the first being conveyed by 
a sailing vessel in the absence of a steamer at Suez, and the 
last by the Berenice which returns with this packet. I was 
delighted to receive your letters of the 14th and 15th May. 
You may depend on hearing from me regularly, knowing 
the importance of your having our latest intelligence in the 
present state of India, and the feeling regarding it in England. 
There shall be no want o1[ exertion here to main^in regular 
communication with you in the monsoon months either by 
the Red Sea, or the Persian Gulpb, but as regards the former 
route, to make it certain we should have steamers of greater 
power and capaciousness to carry coal sufficient to overcome 
any obstruction. I have less faith in the safety of the Baghdad 
route and at present would always give the preference to that 
by the Red Sea. I see that there is a Company on foot in 
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London on the comprehensive plan of undertaking the 
conveyance of packets to all the Presidencies and if you are 
satisified of the ability of the parties, it would be a better 
arrangement and would give more satisfaction in India than 
the present system. We are straining every nerve to get the 
steamers ready for the Indus—two have been received, and 
by the opening of the season I hope to have them at their 
destination. It is of the first importance that we should have 
as many steamers in the Indus as we can get there. The 
Supreme Court here I am told have declared that it will 
put a stop to the construction of the steamers in the Dockyard 
owing to the noise, making it, as they say, impossible to carry 
on business. I am about to tell them that we will endeavour 
to suspend the noisy work during the hours of their settling, 
but that the work must go on, I hope fhat we shall not come 
into collision on this account with Her Majesty’s Supreme 
Court. Sir John Awdry^ appears a very gentlemanly mjin, but 
the Queen’s Courts have a very high idea of their independence' 
and importance. There is another place but the Dockyard 
to which we can resort for our purpose until the ships are built, 
on a spot a little further removed, but that will not be 
without the hearing of our great law functionaries. I find 
Captain Oliver most zealous and useful and seeing what he has 
to do, and how much we save by his superintendence and 
experience, I am sofry that we reduced the salary of his 
situation—he has never said a word to me on the matter 
though I originated when chairman, the reduction. We are 
now engaged in putting the Dockyard on a footing similar 
to establishments of that kind at Home. Much was lost to the 
public by divided responsibility and as opportunities occur/’ 
we shalltbe able to consolidate'departments with due regard 
to efficiency and economy—our present plan will not involve 
any increased expense of which I shall be vigilant everywhere. 
But looking to our local position here, and how much is 
expected of us in consequence, Captain Oliver’s establishment 
should be made as efficient as possible, it is economy in the 

end to do so. ____ 

^ Sir John Atadry ,—Fellow of Oriel. Paisne Judge of the Bombay Supreme 
Court, 1830. Chief Justice 1839-1843. Died 1878. 
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I have a letter from Lord Auckland of the i6th June, 
and his last accounts from the Army were of the 21st of May. 
They mention, he tells me, that the climate was oppressively 
hot and that there was more sickness in consequence, but that 
grain was falling in price. Convoys, however, are on their 
road. Mr. Macnaghten*s letters down to the 17th of May to the 
Governor-General (I have seen private letters to individuals 
here as late as the 20th) are written in excellent spirits and 
he is sanguine in his expectations that the greater part of the 
Army may return to India in the course of three or four 
months. This, however, can hardly be calculated upon, but it 
shows that we shall have no difficulties of any importance in 
Afghanistan. The only difficulty we have yet experienced in 
getting supplies—it was fortunate for us that the Indians did 
not follow the example of the Moscow conflagration. Dost 
Mahomed by every account is deserted by his followers and 
we shall find him as we advance taking flight like his brothers, 
but I would rather see him make flight. I am in the habit of 
writing Lord Auckland just v»rhat comes uppermost and I 
enclose you copy of my last letter to him. What is Persia 
about ?—it would seem that Russia in spite of her professions 
is still carrying on intrigues by the deputation of the emissary 
mentioned in your letter to me of the 15th of May, copies 
of which I instantly dispatched in duplicate to Mr. Macnaghten 
and Sir A. Burnes and also to Lord Auckland. Is Persia 
bent upon going again to Herat or has she designs on Bagdad ? 
1 think as regards that power, we had better lay upon our 
oars, until she renews her aggressive conduct, taking special 
care to retain our hold on Karrack, which I perceive is 
significantly alluded to by Count Nesselrode in his explanatory 
letter to the Russian Minister in London. I yas much 
gratified to hear of the splendid and suitable distinction 
bestowed on McNeil,^ who well merits the honour. Of Bahrein 
and the Egyptians I have heard nothing, nor do I suppose 
the Pacha will persevere after Lord Palmerston’s remonstrance, 
but I should be disposed to look vigilantly to any movements, 
Persian or Egyptian, towards Bagdad. We have enough on 
our hands at present to deter us from interference beyond 
I suppose Sir John MacNeill. The envoy to Teheran, 1836-38. 
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India. Let us settle the Afghan affair and then we can take 
the rest in detail. Lord Auckland is not without his fears in 
regard to the Burmese and Nepaulese, the last accounts he had 
of the former being of a more warlike complexion than any 
which had preceded them. So long as success attends us in 
Afghanistan, I have no fear of an outbreak from Burmah, and 
I think we have the means of thrashing him without further 
augmentation of our military establishments, if he or his 
friend of Nepaul should be rash enough to provoke us. 

I have indeed, as you remark, plenty to do—the very details 
of this Government have so increased, that attention to them 
occupies almost as much time, as the whole business of the 
Chairman at the India House. In these stirring times we have 
not leisure to think of any great measures of internal 
improvement—instead if they are to invoWe present sacrifices 
for future benefit, we cannot afford them—every resource must 
be seized or we shall be driven into new financial measures. 
It may be difficult as it is for the Governor-General to avoid 
them when I look to the loss we must at all events for the 
present sustain by the suspension of the Opium Trade in 
China. The events at Canton will tend to encourage Burmah 
to quarrel with us upon the first favourable opportunity. I 
have submitted my view to the Governor-General on the 
Sattarah case and proposed an amnesty of past offences. 
The whole Council of India are for deposing the Rajah, 
and there is no doubt of his guilt. But too much has 
been made of the matter, and we shall stand better in the 
eyes of the people of this country by a generous forgiveness* 
There seems to me a strong disposition here and in Bengal 
to overthrow Native States. I question this policy, and besides 
we have more territory in India than we can well manage. 
States created by, or anciently allied with us, should be 
preserved, though the conduct of individuals as their Sovereigns 
might justify their being set aside. But perhaps we should 
not then hear so much of deposing Native Princes, the territory 
"Would not then come to us. I propose going to Sattarah 
when the Governor-General sanctions the course which I have 
recommended. It is the best chance of bringing the Rajah 
to reason—he is deluded by adventurers who plunder him, 
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and he is led by them (just as the Guicawaries) to believe that 
missions to England will be sure to protect him from the 
displeasure of the Government in this country. I do not know 
how we are to prevent such missions, but of this I am sure, 
that if they receive the slightest notice or encouragement, it 
will be in vain for the local Governments to keep this country 
in order. The Guicawar passively resists, because he believes 
that he has friends in Parliament to help him, and he will get 
friends enough everywhere as long as he pays for them. He 
expends large sums in this way in Calcutta, and probably in 
England. I fancy that we must take the Guicawar in hand 
when we have less to do in other quarters. I hope that we 
may not be driven to depose him in favour of another of his 
family, but his misdeeds would justify it—he systematically 
violates his engagements, and evades explanation when called 
up(Mi, He relies on the counsel of a man at Calcutta, whom 
he retains as Minister in defiance of our remonstrance, and the 
conditions of his treaty, and this man named Veneeram, is 
leagued with some European gentlemen. We are generally 
quiet in this Presidency—we hear less of plots and conspiracies, 
which were magnified into undue importance. Our native 
army seem contented and so long as we have its fidelity, 
we need fear nothing, I need not tell you my feelings 
on hearing of your return to power. How admirably 
has our youthful Oueen acted! I like her frankness in 
expressing her deep regret at losing her Cabinet, and her 
firmness afterwards. 1 have set to work to get the horses 
Her Majesty has commanded to be procured from this 
quarter. It will be a work of some little time because I doubt 
if good horses are to be had in Bombay, but you shall hear 
further on the subject. *1 have been able to do something 
for Captain Stanton, whom you and Mr. Powlett Scrope 
recommended to me. He applied to me yesterday to be 
appointed to act in a good situation about to be vacated by 
the person holding it going to sea. I told him he should be 
appointed immediately that it was in my p>ower. You may 
be sure that I will look after our friends, only let me know 
the degree of interest you feel in them, I shall keep this 
open until the sailing of the packet for any additional news 
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I may have, the weather has been unusually oppressive, but 
the rains are beginning to fall. I can hardly believe from the 
difference of temperature that Erie Stoke and Bombay were 
places in the same world. 

Yours very truly, 

(Sd.) J. R Caknac. 

12.—Sir RiciiAun Jenkins, G. C. B. 

Bombay, '^rdJuly 1839. 

Mv Dear Jenkins,—I take it as very kind, your having 
written to me so fully by the April and May packets. To 
you who have been in India, I need not say how reviving it 
is to receive a letter from an esteemed friend at home. 1 
cannot expect that with your present occupation, you can give 
me time on every opportunity, though inflination and duty 
suggest that I should give you regular advice of our situation 
in this country. The details of this Government are more 
voluminous than I expected, constant attention to them is 
requisite to keep all the Departments on the alert and there is 
not much leisure for considering a comprehensive measure. 
I find my colleagues most willing to aid me and the Secretaries 
also are able in their respective situations. The weather, since 
we arrived, has been oppressively hot, and though the rains are 
now falling seasonably, they have not yet much diminished 
the temperature. 

r 

Towards the end of this month, I am going with my 
family to the Deccan, where the climate at this time of the 
year is much more favourable. It is preparatory to my visit to 
Sattarah with a view of settling that most perplexing question 
I conclude that Lord Auckland will sanction my proposition 
of an entire amnesty to the Rajah under certain conditions, 
though he and all his colleagues in Bengal have denounced 
the conduct of the Rajah very furiously. I feel myself 
in a delicate position as regards this affair. The evidence 
proves the Rajah to have been engaged in treacherous 
correspondence, but the matter was made too much of by the 
Jate Governnient, and might have been settled in a day, so 
' supremely insignificant is the power of the Rajah of Sattarah. 
The whole proceeding looks as if we laboured to make a case 
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against him, to vindicate the first steps we took in it. Here 
of course, all hands are for supporting the view originally 
taken, and I shall have to work with them against the grain, 
at which I cannot be surprised. They consider the character 
of this Government, as involved in the recognition of its acts 
in this case, and it has appeared to me, the best way, and the 
most dignified course for our Government, is to overlook the 
past, and make a fresh start with the Rajah. But supposing 
Lord Auckland agrees to this, the question is, will the Rajah 
be satisfied, and if he is obstinate, what then is to be done? 
It is unfortunate that these protracted investigations have given 
birth to intrigues in all quarters, and impressed the Rajah with 
a notion, that he has friends here and in England, who will 
support him. Two or three missions have gone to England, 
and the poor man has spent a good deal of money in European 
Agencies. He has been following the example of the 
Guicawar in this respect, and if either of these Princes have 
an idea that their missions to Europe will receive attention 
there, it will be impossible for the local authorities to do 
anything with them, while adventurers, of which there are now 
many, afc all the Presidencies will fleece them handsomely. 
Sivajee Row continues sullen, and has not yet thought proper 
to communicate with me. There ought to be a complete 
change in our position with the Guicawar—the evils of letting 
him loose in 1840 are now acknowledged on all hands, and we 
should return, in some degree, to what was the system before 
that time. I am curious to know the feeling of the Court 
regarding the sequestration of Petland. I do not profess to 
approve of the course taken, though it was intended as the 
milder one to deposition, but it does not seem to have produced 
any effect on Sivajee—he relies upon his unprincipled Minister, 
Veneeram in Calcutta, and his missions to England, In the 
meanwhile the same misgovernment, of which we have so long 
complained, goes on. 

To avoid repetition as to news in this quarter, I enclose 
copy of my letter to Sir John, written as you will see, 
in confidence to him, but with perfect freedom. I have no 
fears about us in India. Our power seems to me, much 
more fixed than it was when I was here before, I think 
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we might have done well enough with what we had in the 
way of force without any augmentation of it. How 

the revenue is to support all these charges, now too that we 
must suffer in opium, I leave cleverer heads to decide. This 
Presidency is quite quiet, and I have discouraged the propensity 
I found to make mountains of molehills. For the first ten 
days I was told, that there were conspiracies here and plots 
there, but as I did not encourage talking about such niatters, 

I hear less about them. We must take care to be vigilant, 
but not to let the people imagine that we attach great 
importance to every vagabond who chooses to be disaffected. 
There is a fanatical sort of conspiracy at Hydrabad (in the 
Deccan) and investigations going forward at Vellore near 
Madras. I do not think much will come of it, and I see no 
evidence of any tampering with our native, troops. But you 
know as well as I do, that the native troops at Madras are 
the least to be depended upon. Lord Elphinstone makes an 
excellent Governor, which I hear from Nicholls, who would 
not say what he did not think—he is considered in talent, 
manners and disposition as very much resembling his uncle. 

I have heard from him frequently and his letters show, that he 
knows much already of India. You will find him, I think, veiy 
soon, rising in public opinion. What will you do about 
China ? Surely not put up with the national insult, of seizing 
the person of our representative. Lady Carnac and my 
daughters join in kind remembrances to Lady Jenkins and 
yourself, and I am ever, my dear friend, sincerely yours 

(Sd.) J. R. Carnac. 

I shall write Bayley by the mail of the i8th of this month, 
also to Ravenshaw^ and Campbel). It will go vzd Suez, this 
by Bagdad, in which I have not the same faith. 


13.—James Erskine, Esq., 

Dhapooree, August 1839- 
MY Dear Sir, —I beg to offer my excuses for having so 
long delayed to answer your favour of the 9th of last month. 
Illy silence has arisen from the circumstance of my inability 
to nitrit e from an inflammation in my eyes, and s till I am onV 

I Possibly John Goldsboroagh Ravenshaw. Died 6th June 

1840. See Backland. 
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able to use my pen with some difficulty. I cannot, however, 
postpone the pleasure of expressing to you my thanks for 
your communication with my hope that you will always 
address me without the least reserve, either as regards the 
highly important duties upon which you are employed or with 
reference to your personal wishes or interests which it will 
afford me satisfaction to promote to the best of my ability. 

In jLSsuring you of my perfect sense of your zeal and 
ability as a public servant and of the intensity of your feelings 
to promote the prosperity of the important province committed 
to your administration I have only to add, that if we should 
have differed with you occasionally on measures which you 
have in the conscientious discharge of your duty recommended, 
it has not been on the principle of such measures as upon 
the feasibility c.^ acting upon them at once. My various 
occupations since 1 came to this Government, have as yet 
allowed me no time to turn my deliberate attention to 
your charge in which I feel a deep interest from its intrinsic 
importance, and by its having been the scene of my early 
labours in this country. I shall not fail to examine into its 
present state, and to pay respect to your suggestions for its 
amelioration immediately that I am relieved from pressing 
loth on my attention in this quarter. I hope itideed in due 
time to make a tour of the Province when vour presence 
would prove of essential value to me, and therefore you will 
permit me to hope that you will give me that advantage by a 
continuance in your present position should nothing more 
advaiitageous in the service offer for your employment. I shall 
be most happy in the opportunity of making your personal 
acquaintance when you y.isit the Presidency after the monsoon. 
It would facilitate my better knowledge of Katljpeawar, if you 
can make it convenient to accept of accommodation in the 
Government House during the whole or at least a portion of 
the time you may stay in Bombay, Be assured in the mean¬ 
time of my good wishes and entire confidence, and allow me 
to venture to subscribe myself. 

My dear Sir,, 

Yours very truly, 

(Sd.) J. R. Carnac. 
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I am just about appointing your brother to the command 
of the Poona Auxiliary Horse vacated by the promotion of 
its present Commanding Officer. His character and services 
would under any circumstances have ensured for him this 
advancement, but it was pleasing to me that the first appoint¬ 
ment of any consequence made by me, was in favour of a 
relative of my kind friend Lord Elphinstone, and the nephew 
of one who all revere, Mr. Elphinstone to whom 1 am 
personally so much indebted. 

(Sd.) J. R. Caknac. 
Walter K. Firmingek. 

^ To be continued,') 



Art. VII.—AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT IN INDIA. 


K MID the numerous races and creeds of whom India 
is composed, while I have sought to understand 
the needs and to espouse the interests of each, to win 
the confidence of the Princes, to encourage and strength¬ 
en the territorial aristrocracy, to provide for the better 
education, and thus to increase the opportunities of 
the educated classes, to stimulate the energies of Hindu, 
Mohammadan, Buddhist and Sikh, and to befriend 
those classes like the Eurasians who are not so powerful 
as to have many friends of their own—my eye has 
always rested on a larger canvas, crowded with untold 
numbers, the real people of India, as distinct from any 
class or section of the people. 


^ But thy poor endure 
And are with us yet , 

Be thy name a sure 
Refuge for thy poor 

Whom men’s eyes torgct.’ 

“It is the Indian poor, the Indian peasant, the 
patient, humble, silent millions, the So per cent, who 
subsist by agriculture, who know very little of policies, 
but who profit or suffer by their results, and whom 
men’s eyes, even the eyes of their own countrymen, 
too often forget—to vjhom I refer. He has been in the 
background of every policy for which I h&ve been re¬ 
sponsible, for every surplus of which I have assisted in 
the disposition. We see him not in the splendour and 
opulence, nor even in the squalor, of great cities ; he 
reads no newspapers, for, as a rule, he cannot read at all; 
he has no politics. But he is the bone and sinew of the' 
country, by the sweat of his brow the soil is tilled, from 
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his labour comes one-fourth of the national income, he 
should be the first and the final object of every Viceroy’s 
regard.” 

Thus sfjoke Lord Curzon—one of the ablest of 
Indian Viceroys—in his farewell speech at Bombay. 
Indeed the importance of the peasant in the social and 
industrial system of India cannot be overestimated. 
And when we find that in India out of a total population 
of 294,361,056 not less than 195,668,362 are supported 
by agriculture and pasture, and 2,850,584 males and 
472,630 females are partially agriculturists we cannot 
but say that not in vain has India been termed ” the 
peasant empire.” 

The late Professor Fawcett commended the Indian 
land-tax to the consideration of the British public 
because—to quote his own words—“ although a very 
insignificant portion of our revenue {i.e., the revenue 
of England) is obtained from the land-tax, yet the 
principal part of the revenue of our great dependency, 
India, is provided by the taxes imposed upon land.” ' 

In view of the growing demands of the Government, 
the empire, if it is to continue to flourish, or, even, to 
exist, must have a large increase of revenue. And the 
only source from which the Government can—without 
having recourse to income taxes, license taxes, and the 
like—derive this increase, is the land. The land must 
provide for the mighty military evxpenditure—to a great 
extent beyohd the control of the Government, the 
immense civil expenditure, and the highly organised 
and elaborated systems of administration which are 
“alike beyond the wants and the wealth of our Indian 
fallow-subjects.” ^ 

Alumtal €>/ Political Economy, 

Hunjt —Reform tn Jnd^a, 
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But from the land this increase is not to be got " as 
long as through wide provinces all classes of agricul¬ 
turists are crippled by poverty and debt.” 

“The land revenue,” remarks Mr. Hume, “ in all 
historical periods has been the main financial resource of 
every successive Government, Hindu or Mahomedan. 
We have done much for the country, have enormously 
increased the value of produce, yet province for pro¬ 
vince we are not receiving much more than many of 
our predecessors, Akbar for instance, did. Are we 
really making the most out of the land.^ * # # 
Most certainly the question, are we making the most 
out of the land, must be answered in the negative ; 
but this, not through any imperfection in the existing 
revenue administration, but because the land itself yields 
nothing like what it should. * * * If, then, our revenue 
from land is to undergo any marked development, and 
to bear hereafter that proportion to the rest of our 
revenues that in the times gone by it has always borne, 
it is to an increase in the produce of the land, to an 
improved system of agriculture in fact, that we must 
look.” ^ That at the present moment the land cannot 
yield more is admitted by all. “ Many who are most 
competent to express an opinion confidently assert that 
the agricultural classes in India, except in the perma¬ 
nently settled districts, where an increase of the land 
revenue cannot be obtdned, are not in a condition to 
bear a heavier assessment.” ^ • 

Thus for revenue purposes agricultural reform is 
the one thing needful. It is to the land where “ the 
gold lies thickly for the gathering, that the Government 
has to look, and this it has steadily refused to do.” 

* Agricultural Reform in India, 

Fawcett —Indian Finance, 
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Indeed while moving heaven and earth “ to scrape 
together copper from all quarters of the globe ” the 
Government has systematically ignored the gold at its 
door-steps. Had the Government but turned to the 
land—as it should have done—it would have secured a 
few extra millions. “ These extra millions,” Mr. Hume 
justly remarks, ‘‘ would have made the administration 
easy. We should never have heard of license and 
income taxes, hateful to the country, however equitable 
in theory ; famine expenditure would not, as now, have 
involved proximate insolvency ; and nine-tenths of the 
fiscal measures * * * which have created a more or 
less sore feeling in every section and grade of the 
community, would have been unnecessary.” ^ 

Here we should recall the attempt made by Lord 
Mayo to improve the condition of agriculture in India. * 
He conceived the Department of Revenue, Agriculture 
and Commerce “ mainly as an instrument for agri¬ 
cultural reform.” And though Lord Mayo’s conception 
was one thing and the sadly modified scheme that as 
the result of vehement opposition he was compelled to 
accept, another—he clung to the idea of ultimately 
making it “ really a Department of Agriculture.” The 
little importance attached to agriculture by the Secretary 
of State will be evident from the fact that he did not 
approve of even this. “ Lord Mayo named it the 
Department of Agriculture, Rtevenue and Commerce. 
The Secretary of State objected to this, said that 

* Agrtculiutal Jieform in India, 

* Lord Mayo was probably the only Governor-General who had farmed for a 
livelihood, and made a living out of it. When he came of age « he was then Mr. 
Bourke), his father 'whope elder brother was stillliving) could not afford to make 
him any allowance, ljut rented to him one of his farms to make what he could out 
of it. This Lord Mayo farmed himself < “ Many a day,*’ he used to say, “ have I 
stood livelong day in the market selling my l»eets ” ) and made enough out of it 
to ,en^le him to attend Parliament regularly from after Easter to the end of the 
Session.— Vide Hume’s Agricultural Reform in India. 
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Revenue and not Agriculture, was the main object 
of the Department, and ordered the name to be altered 
to ‘ Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce'.” ^ So Agri¬ 
culture—the chief source of revenue in India—was not 
considered important or aristocratic enough to be named 
before Revenue. Such is ignorance! Lord Mayo still 
hoped to convert the Department into a Department of 
Agriculture. “ We must have patience,” be used to say, 
“ it will all come right.” But with his death “ India lost 
the warmest, most competent, and, at the same time, 
most influential advocate for agricultural reform.” The 
Government soon emphasised the ignorance of the 
Secretary of State referred to above by abolishing 
altogether the Department of Agriculture. " 

The Department created afterwards has not yet 
been able to shake off the traditions of its predecessor. 
We shall endeavour to show that it has “ some truths to 
learn, some frailties to forget." 

From an economic point of view the importance of 
agricultural improvement is by no means insignificant. 
Unfortunately people often lose sight of its importance. 
And Mr. Hamilton did well in trying “to impress 
upon the public attention, more particularly when, at a 
time like the present, the public gaze is so fixed upon 
swadcshi manufacturing industries that the all-important 
fact is apt to be lost sight of, that swndeshi manu¬ 
facturers are themselveS almost entirely dependent 
for their success on the success of agriculture. That 
this is so will at once be apparent when it is realised 
that the manufacture of swadeshi piece-goods can only 

' Agricultural Reform in India, 

* Lord Mayo “ designed the Department of Agriculture and Commerce to 
perform for India the double set of duties discharged by the Board of Trad^ and 
the new (1891) Agricultural Department in England.”—Hunter— Afayo-^in the 
Rulers of India ” series. 
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be successfully established when it has been found 
possible to grow suitable cottons ; and I may also add 
in passing, that when the growing and manufacturing 
problems have been solved, the question of markets 
will be found also to depend on agriculture, for the 
simple reason that the great market for piece-goods 
is the agricultural population, and the more flourish¬ 
ing that population is the more can it afford to 
spend on manufactures. It hardly seems necessary 
to mention such self-evident propositions, but when 
the voice of the multitude of counsellors is as the voice 
of many waters, it iS" perhaps well to call attention 
afresh to the ‘ still small voice ’ of first principles.^ I 
might also here remind you that »when you have 
captured the whole of the Manchester and Dundee 
cotton and jute industries you will have converted into 
manufacturers only one million of the ;^oo millions of India 
When the healthy cotton smoke of Bombay has become 
still more dense, and when you have doubled the jute 
mills which now adorn the banks of the Hooghly, you 
will still have to provide for 299 millions that remain. 
When you have enriched your country by transferring 
some crores of rupees from the pockets of Bengal to 
the purses of the men of Bombay ; when you have had 
your little gamble and your money has changed hands 
and added to the wealth of your country as the money- 
does which passes on the race-qourse, you will still have 
90 per cent, of your countrymen appealing to you for 

' Truly did Mr. Baines remark, that in India ** It is on the peasantry that 
' the merchant depends for the bulk of his exports and by whose consumption he 
regulates the volume of his imports. It is to the peasantry that the artisan owes 
the character and quality of his outturn, and it is by the verdict of th^ peasantry, 
S unspoken, but unmistakeably expressed that the results of our administration must 
stand or ^1. The tastes and requirements of the vast rural mas.ses of India are 
therefore the chief factors in the industrial development of the country, and it is 
witW reference to this standard that the supply must adjust itself.’— Paper on 
**Tijdustrial Development of India, ** read before the Indian Section of the Society 
of Art (Lord George Hamilton in the chair), 17th May 1900. 
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help, and how are they to get it ? There is only one 
way, and that is by increasing the produce of their 
fields. * * * India’s economic problem can be briefly 
stated thus—What are the wants of her people ? They 
are these—Food, Clothing, Housing—and these three 
are one—Agriculture, for even the roof over his head 
has to be grown by the cultivator. And the cultivator 
has to bear not only his own burden, but also, in a very 
real sense, the burden of the Empire.”*^ 

Agriculture may be said to be the backbone of the 
Indian Empire. “The people of India are a dense 
population of husbandmen.” Only one-twentieth part 
of them live in towns, most of which are overgrown 
villages: and of,cities there are very few."® “The 
Indian Empire is a peasant empire. Ninety per cent, 
of the people live by the land.”® India is the land of 

“-an ill-used lace of men that cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine, and oil; 

Till they perish.” 

We have called the peasantry of India “ an ill-used 
race of men.” And they really are so. “ A man to an 
acre, or 640 men to the square., mile, is the utmost 
density of population which India can comfortably 
support, except near towns or in irrigated districts. 
But millions of peasants in India are struggling to live 
on half an acre. Their existence is a constant battle 
with starvation, ending, too often, in defeat. Their 
difficulty is not to live human lives—lives up to the 
level of their poor standard of comfort—but to live at» 
all and not die.’’ * Millions are, “ year in and year out, 

* “ Indian Agriculture,” a paper read before the Indian Industrial Conference 
at Benares. 

* Lilly —ond its Probhm^ 

» Ibid. 

' Ibid. 
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in a state of chronic starvation, not knowing from 
January to December what it is to eat and be satisfied : 
their worm (of hunger) dieth not.”' They work on 
insufficient food, and the burden of their song, is :— 

" Strike hard the turf, oh drive the ploughshare deep, 

And sow that Wealth your h.arvests all may reap.” ® 

This piteous poverty is so persistent and palpable 
that even tourists cannot fail to mark it. In India, says 
one of them, “ the villages are piteous clusters of mud 
walls, daubed around the sides of a thick pond in the 
bare earth. Where there should be a village green 
there is a patch of stained dust covered with rubbish 
and peopled by fowls and dogs, by naked children and 
bony cattle. Cultivation is carried out in despairing 
patches snatched from the waste, and the labour of the 
husbandman seems infinite. Every drop of water for 
these sorry fields has to be drawn from a well in 
a bucket of cowhide. Masses of parched cactus 
make a poor substitute for the hedge of English 
hawthorn or wild roses, and an unsteady tract of 
dust through the jungle takes the place of the turnpike 
road of the old country." ^ “ India,” he says, 

“ leaves on the mini an impression of poorness and 
melancholy, even if in some districts cultivation is 
luxuriant, and if, after the rains, the country is brilliant 
with blossoms which no meadow in England can pro¬ 
duce.” And again, “ Sadder than the country are the 
common ffcople of it. They are lean and weary-look- 
ing, their clothing is scanty, they all seem poor, and 
• toiling for leave to live. ’ They talk little and laugh 
.less. Indeed, a smile, except on the face of a child, is 
uncomtnon 

—/Mdfta for (ke Indians andfor England. 

■ “ The Song of the Plough ”— Muiorju^s Ma^atins, May 1873, 

* Treves—T’Ae OMrr SicU of tho Laniirn. 
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The “ common people ” are the vast rural popula¬ 
tion of this “ Peasant Empire.” In spite of the solici¬ 
tude of the Government the agricultural classes of India 
are neither wealthier nor better-fed to-day than they 
were a century back. “ Famine is the horizon of 
the Indian villager; insufficient food is the foreground ”' 
“Sir Ali Baba” has drawn attention to his “ collapsed 
cuticles ” and remarked—While the Indian villager 
has to maintain the glorious phantasmagoria of an im¬ 
perial policy, while he has to support legions of scarlet 
soldiers, golden chuprassies, purple politicals, and green 
commissions, he must remain the hunger-stricken, over¬ 
driven phantom he is." ^ 

Prosperous India means the prosperity of the agri¬ 
cultural classes throughout the country ; thriving indus¬ 
tries must begin with thriving agriculture. “ India," 
wrote a writer in the Times, “ cries aloud for industries 
other than the universal and insecure industry of agri¬ 
culture.” ® But when all is said and done India 
will still remain mainly an agricultural country—at least 
for some time to come. Her natural conditions—^the 
fatal fertility of her flood-stricken shores which has 
made tempests of conquest and tidal waves of nations 
sweep across the continent—indicates the lines on 
which her industries should be developed. And, as has 
already been pointed out, her manufacturing industries 
must depend on agriculture. A parallel is to be found 
in the industrial development of America. Speaking 
of American industiial problems an English writef 
remarks, " The agricultural part of the problem has 
always been, and still is, of greater importance to us than 

* Aberigh-Mackay— I'wenty^ont Days in India. 

’ Ibid. 

^ Timts on “ Indian Affairs.” 
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the manufacturing part. In the whole range of com¬ 
peting Industries there is nothing in which we have 
been so completely left behind by the Americans as 
agriculture. The facts here, however superficially we 
may examine them and however persistently we may 
ignore their political bearings, are more striking than 
those of any other industry. It was as food-producers 
that the Americans got their first start in interna¬ 
tional trade. Their wheat and beef and cotton exports 
provided them with the money to build factories and 
ironworks. Even yet their largest industries are closely 
connected with agriculture.” ’ 

Roughly speaking agricultural improvement means 
an increased outturn of produce. That in India con¬ 
tinuous cropping has exhausted—and is still exhausting 
—the soil, without endeavours beingVnade to recoup the 
failing fertility, is apparent. Where the Ain-Akbari 
gives nineteen bushels an acre of wheat as the average 
yield in those days, fourteen bushels must be taken to 
be a high average for good fields {i.e., fields with which 
their cultivators are fairly satisfied) now.* Con¬ 
sequently the income 6f the agriculturist is daily dwind¬ 
ling. No wonder “in the United Kingdom, where 
land is not superior to ours, and the physical and 
climatic advantages not greater, the agricultural earn¬ 
ings per head per annum com^ to about and the 
total earniqgs to while in India the whole of the 

total earnings, including agriculture and all the rest, 
come to Rs. 27.” • The physical conditions are not 

' Lawson —American Industrial ProbUms, 

^ ^ / The American ftirmer's average yield of wheat per acre is about 12 bushels 
against the British fanner’s 30 to 32 bushels, vide American Industrial Problems. 
iTere Ae cases of India and America are similar. This is an instance of two 
•Btremes meeting. They have too much land for manuring, we have too little to 
give test. Moreover the Indian fields produce two crops during the year. 

’ The late Mr* Sayani on the Finat&cial StBtement* 1897 (Budget Debate in 
the Supreme Legislative Council.) 
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disfavourable in India. This will be evident from the 
simple fact that in the case of a new crop—the potato 
—the Indian agriculturist gets about 5 tons per acre. 
The crop of the British farmer too averages from 4 to 
5 tons per acre, which is nearly double the normal yield 
in the United States, America. 

Agricultural reform in India is, in our opinion, 
nothing if not easy. People ignorant of the peculiar 
conditions of the country and of the agricultural 
classes in India make the question complicated and see 
wraiths in wreaths of smoke. 

Much has been said of the ignorance and conser¬ 
vatism of the Indian cultivators. The patient, frugal 
and industrious peasants of India do not lack intelli¬ 
gence. Ignorant they certainly are of the results of 
scientific experiments ; but they cannot be held re¬ 
sponsible for this shortcoming. That in spite of the dis¬ 
advantages under which they labour the crops the Indian 
peasants do produce are surprising, speaks volumes. 
“ So far as rule-of-thumb goes, the experience of 3,cxx) 
years has not been wholly wasted. They know to a 
day when it is best ( if only meteorological conditions 
permit ) to sow each staple and each variety of each 
staple that is grown in their neighbourhood; they 
know the evils of banks and hedges, dwarfing the crops 
on either side and harbouring vermin, and will have 
none of them ; they accurately distinguish every variety 
of soil, and, so far as the crops they grow ^re concerned, 
the varying properties and capacities of each ; they fully 
realise the value (though they can command but little) 
of ordinary manure, ashes, and the like, and recognise 
which are most required by which kind of the crops ; 
they know the advantage of ploughing, in moSl casg^ 
as deep as their imperfect implements and feeble teams 
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will permit, and of thoroughly pulverising the soil ; and 
they also recognise where, with a scanty or no supply of 
manure, it would be folly to break the shallowlying pan. 
As for weeds, their wheat-fields would, in this respect, 
shame ninety-nine hundredths of those in Europe. You 
may stand on some high barrow-like village site in Upper 
India, and look down on all sides on one wide sea of wav¬ 
ing wheat broken only by dark-green islands of mango 
groves—many, many square miles of wheat and not a 
weed or blade of grass above six inches in height to be 
found amongst it. What is to be spied out creeping 
here and there on the ground is only the growth of the 
last few weeks, since the corn grew too high and thick 
to permit the women and children to continue weeding. 
They know when to feed down a too forward crop ; and 
they know the benefit of, and practise,' as far as circum¬ 
stances and poverty permit, a rotation of crops. They 
are great adepts in storing grain, and will turn it out of 
rough earthen pits, after twenty years, absolutely unin¬ 
jured. They know the exact state of ripeness to which 
grain should be allowed to stand in different seasons ; in 
other words, under different meteorological conditions, 
to ensure its keeping when thus stored ; and equally 
the length of time that, under varying atmospheric 
conditions, it should lie upon the threshing-floor to 
secure the same object.” ^ 

Scientific^griculture is a thing of recent growth 
in Europe and America—and still a stranger in Asia. 
And the poor Indian peasant must not be blamed if— 
without an attempt being made to initiate him into the 
^,mjteteries of scientific agriculture—he fails to adopt it 
^nd wpfk up to its teachings. The intelligence of the 

X--- 

' Wyxma^A^uultural Reform tn IneUa, 
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Indian peasant is evident. “ The Indian peasant knows, 
not only how to take prompt advantage of a rise in 
prices, he knows also how to quickly recoup himself for 
the loss of a market.”' “ Science moves but slowly, 

slowly, creeping on from point to point.” The prole¬ 
tariat moves even more slowly. But he moves. And 
we have reasons to believe that when an attempt is 
made to demonstrate to the Indian peasant the ad¬ 
vantages of scientific agriculture, “ the fairy tales of 
science ” will find in him a ready listener. 

As for his conservatism, suffice to say that he has 
not been slow to adopt new crops. Cholam was intro¬ 
duced in India by the Yavanans from Arabia or Africa, 
and the crop was cultivated in King Bhoja’s time. 
Chillies were introduced by the Portuguese, and were 
named after pepper “ milagai,” meaning literally pepper 
fruit. It was classed amons: “ Visvamitra sristi,” and 
its use prohibited in ceremonies. Ground nuts, tobacco, 
maize, potatoes, and probably also sweet potatoes are 
importations of a comparatively recent date. ® 

“Up to 1850, cotton was produced on a small 
scale in India, and the total value exported averaged 
during the previous five years only i ^ millions sterling. 
Ten years later, the American war gave rise to a sudden 
demand ; and the Indian cotton e.xports rushed up, l^till, 
in 1865, they exceeded the enormous value of 37^ 
millions sterling. This vast amount of money went 
into the pockets of the cultivators, who, the moment 
that they found a more profitable crop than their old 
food stuffs, quickly began to cultivate it on a large scale. 
What the American war became to the Bombay peasant, 
the Russian war had been to th e Bengal husbandman. 

' Hunter— Englatid's IVork i« India, 

* Mr. C. K. Subba Kow's lecture on “Indian Agriculture” at a 

meeting of the Saidapet Agricultural College Society. 
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The blockade of the Baltic ports put an end to Great 
Britain’s supply of fabrics from Russia during the 
Crimean campaign. Forthwith the Bengal peasant 
enormously increased his production of jute. In 1852-53 
before the Crimean war, the whole export of jute 
from Bengal was about ;^ioo,ooo. In 1886-87 it 
exceeded six millions sterling, including jute manufac¬ 
ture, an increaseof sixtyfold.” ' This is proof positive 
of the intelligence and shrewdness of the Indian 
peasant 

The Indian peasant is always ready to make an 
endeavour to meet the demand for a new crop—when 
he finds it profitable. The first shipment of linseed to 
England was made in 1835-36 by Mr. Hodgkinson *, 
and to-day we find linseed extensively cultivated by the 
average Indian peasant on his own account. So the 
charge of conservatism brought against him is as un¬ 
tenable as the charge of want of intelligence. True he 
is loth to migrate to “ fresh fields and pastures new. 
But his conditions are somewhat peculiar. Society 
shapes the individual after his own fashion. A sympa¬ 
thetic English writer has explained why the Indian 
peasant would struggle as long as he can to live on half 
an acre rather than leave his village foi undeveloped 
fertile tracts—unknown to him. “ Among an old- 
fashioned rural community thare are grave deterrents to 
changing ®ne’s abode^ Local ties exercise an influence 
which modern Englishmen are wholly unable to com¬ 
prehend, but the recollections of which will live to all 
time in George Eliot’s delineations of the English rural 
life of half a century ago. Such ties attain their 

* England's IV^rk in India, 

^ Vidt Peary Chand Mitter’s Agriculture in Bengal,” a pamphlet which 
ontains some valuable information. 
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maximum strength in India. They have struck their 
roots deep in the religion, the superstitions, and the 
necessities of the people. The whole social system of 
the Hindus is one continuous chain, from which, if a 
link drops out, it finds nothing to attach itself to, and 
no recognised place to fill.* * * The migratory 

husbandman not only lost his hereditary position in 
his own village, but he was an object of dislike and 
suspicion among the new community into which he 
thrust himself.” '■ 

Yet the inexorable laws have not proved inopera¬ 
tive in the case of the Indian peasant. They have not 
spared him. Nof has he preferred to perish on his 
hereditary holding to leaving it in search of better and 
more profitable employment. Every year vast numbers 
of people from congested Bengal are drafted off to the 
border districts, which, till the British obtained the 
country, were left waste through fear of the wild frontier 
races. “ These peasants, instead of starving in their old 
densely-populated homes, are now earning high wages 
on the tea plantations.”^ The number of men employed 
in the mills and factories is considerable. ^ The major 
portion of these wage-earners comes from the peasantry. 

Hemendra Prasad Ghose. 

( To be continued.) 


‘ Hunter— Orissa, 

- Hunter— England^s Work in India, 

* In the jute mills on the banks of the Hooghly alone “ employment given 
to 200,000 native operatives, whose wages amount to 000,000, or four and a* 
half crorcs of rupees a year.*’—Cumming’s Rtvitvs of the Industrial Position and 
Prospects in Bengal in it/iS, 
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THE MIKIRS—Br Sir Charles Lyall. David Natl. 57, St. Leal Acre. 

London. 

The author is to be congratulated on giving to those 
interested in the subject a work of considerable value on this 
tribe of A.ssam. It is the result of much labour and extensive 
study. The only materials to hand were notes by the late Mr, 
Edward Stack, who unfortunately died before he was able to put 
into book form the result of his extensive research. Sir Charles 
Lyall in his introductory note points out how unfortunate it 
was that the writer of the notes did not live to complete his 
work, and it is wonderful that so interesting and instructive a 
work is available under the serious Ijandicap circumstances 
imposed on the author. The habitat of the tribe is dealt with, 
while its physical appearance and its traditions are fully de¬ 
scribed. A chapter is devoted to a description of the domestic 
^ife of the Mikirs, their houses, furniture, manufactures. In 
chapter three the author treats very fully of the laws and 
customs of this interesting tribe, dealing in extenso with their 
marriage laws. Religion is attractively discussed in the fourth 
chapter which also treats of their belief in divination and 
magic, while their funeral ceremonies are fully detailed. 
Folk-lore and Folk-tales will be found specially interesting 
from their quaintness, while the language of the Mikirs is 
minutely treated in the penultim^e section, the last being 
devoted to Affinities, the whole work concluding with a 
comprehensive and detailed index. 

EFFECTS OF WAR ON PROPERTY.—By Alma Latifi, M.A., LL.D., 
^ Macmillan and Co., Ld., London. 

J'he author has placed in the hands of the legal profession 
^ a short work which, for its conciseness, will at once commend 
itself as eminently useful on questions regarding the effect of 
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a state of war on property. The author in his prefatory note 
says that the work “ does not profess to be anything like a 
complete treatise on the subject which it discusses ” but states 
that “ topics which have not hitherto received much attention 
from writers on international law have been dealt with more 
fully than those which have already been exhaustively treated.’' 
The work consists of five chapters the first dealing with 
‘Property of Enemies and Neutrals on Land.” The second treats 
of the effects of Conquest on Property while the next expounds 
the law on the property of “ Enemies and Neutrals at Sea ” The 
fourth chapter is devoted to exceptions to the rule of capture 
of property at sea while the concluding chapter is devoted to 
the inviolability of private property at sea and contains a valu¬ 
able and instructive note on “Belligerent Rights at Sea” by 
Professor J. Westlake, K.C., LL.D,, D.C.L. 


THE MEITHEIS.—By J. C. Hodson, late Assistant Political A^ent in 

Manipur and Superintendent of the State, Fellow of the Royal 

Anthropological Institute. David Nutt, 57, 59, Long Acre, London. 

Ethnography is the richer to a very considerable extent 
by the publication of this work and a perusal of its pages, 
no matter how hasty, convinces one of the thoroughness with 
which the author has conducted his researches into the history 
of the hill people he deals with. The work which consists of 
227 pages is divided into six sections. The first deals with the 
habitat of the tribe, their appearance (which is described as 
to a certain extent Mongolian with a variety of stature almost 
European, while the main characteristic is their muscular build, 
a fat Meithie being rare. &Dme of them are even described as 
good looking while good looking, fair girls with bjpwnish black 
hair, brown eyes, straight noses and rosy cheeks are not un¬ 
common), the geographical distribution, origin, affinities, dressr 
ornaments, weapons. The next deals with their occupation, 
houses, villages, furniture, manufactures, implements and 
utensils, agriculture, crops, fishing, hunting, food and drink and 
games. Their laws and customs are detailed in the thir^ sec¬ 
tion, marriage rules, inheritance, adoption, tenure of land an^ 
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la)ys regulating land and regarding other property receiving spe¬ 
cial treatment. Section four relates to Religion and the Meithies* 
popular beliefs, the worship of ancestors, rites and ceremonies, 
sacrifices, priesthood, nature worship, ceremonies attending 
birth, marriage, and festivities. In the next section traditions, 
superstitions and folk-tales receive ample treatment, while 
the concluding section treats of the language and contains a 
useful vocabulary and an interesting sketch of Manipur 
(Meithei) Grammar with comprehensive appendices. The 
whole work shows a laudable desire for accuracy and the 
rectification of existing wrong impressions. It is excellently 
printed and well illustrated while its value is considerably 
enhanced by an instructive note from the pen of so eminent an 
authority as Sir Charles J, Lyall. 


SKETCHES OF THE RULERS OF INDIA.—Vol. iV.—By G. D. Oswell, 

M.A., Oxoo., Principal of Rajkumar College, Raipur, Central Pro. 

Vinces, India. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

The fourth volume of this excellent historical series will 
be found as interesting as the one immediately preceding it 
and gives evidence of the same painstaking effort which we 
have learned to expect from the author. The opening chapter 
treats of the Buddhist Emperor of India, Asoka, and covers 
the period 272 B.C.—232 B.C. In the next a concise record 
of the years 1482—1550 A.D. is found, as also a sketch of 
the life of Babar, the founder of the Mogul Dynasty. Akbar 
and the rise of the Mogul Empire 1542—1605 are dealt with in 
the next, while the decay of this empire and Aurangzib are 
treated of in Chapter IV, the period coming down to 1707. We 
then have the Hindu reconque.sti of India dilated on and 
Madhava Scindia’s exploits described, while Chapter 

VI brings us down to 1799 and explains the struggle with the 
Muhammadan powers of the south, relating the parts played 
by Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan. In the penultimate chapter 
is an account of Sikh doings and Ranjit Singh, and the last 
■chapter harks back to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
AJbuiquerque and the early Portuguese settlements in India, 
The work bears the impress of the author’s thoroughness and 
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is a credit to him and his publishers. There is not a studqfit 
of Indian History who can afford to be without this excellent 
series. 


THE BOOK OF WHEAT.—By Peter Tracy DondlinKer, Ph. D., New 

York. Oraage Jadd Compaay ; London ; Kegan, Paul, Trench, 

Troboer and Company* Limited. 1908. 

The place which wheat occupies in the dietaries of the 
world, the wonderful expansion in its production in recent years, 
the scientific methods directed towards its improvement, all 
conspire to give it a place of importance in the economic 
history of our day, which in turn gives to publications dealing 
with it an interest that can hardly be overestimated. Much 
depends, in any work on such a subject, whether to practical 
acquaintance with its material details, is added that touch of the 
higher interest which gilds everything real in life and amply 
repays all who have the eyes to see it. It is not giving too high a 
place to Mr. Dondlinger’s work to say that it will take its place 
among the best works that have been written on the great food 
grain of the world, if indeed many, or perhaps any, can rank 
quite beside it. There have of course been great treatises on 
wheat and wheat production : and if looking at the mere grain, 
or indeed any grain, from the engineering point of view, essays 
and professional articles may be named, which deal more 
exhaustive!}' and more searchingly with some details of freight 
charges and transport generally, on the other hand, there is 
probably no standard work which possesses the great merit of 
bringing almost every fact worth knowing in connection with 
wheat from its cultivation, along the route of its improvement, 
its harvesting, production; drawbacks, transport, freightage, 
storage, milling, marketing, and consumption, a^pd finally its 
very bibliography to the mind of the general reader with such 
compact and comprehensive illumination, while at the same* 
time captivating his interest, as this serviceable volume in 
handy form. That it will find, if properly made known, many 
readers outside the large enough circle of those commercially 
or otherwise professionally interested in wheat, may be •fairl}^ 
assumed. The work is artistically illustrated. 
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TKE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF INDIA.—Beia^ an abridgment of 
*‘tbe Dictionary of the Economic Products of India," by Sir George 
Watt. C.I.E., M.B., C.M., LL-D, P.L.S , London; John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, W. 

Anything from the pen of the author of this useful work, 
within the region in which he reigns somewhat as a sovereign, 
carries with- it an authority, in no way diminished by the 
characteristic candour with which all that savours of contri¬ 
butory merit in the work is placed at the credit of those to 
whom it is due. Though what is wanted in such a production is 
that compromise between fulness and succintuess which appeals 
to practical minds in search of knowledge, and indifferent 
to the manner and method of its communication, this latest of 
Sir George Watt*5 services to the public^ has the charm of 
excellent arrangement, and is also not without some literary 
merit. Hunters after information know of what enormous 
value a first-class index is. Here, we not only have a com¬ 
pendium, whose alphabetical arrangement from beginning to end 
makes reference to any known subject easy, but there is besides 
a carefully prepared index in which a fairly careful search has 
disclosed no mistake of any consequence. This is a rare merit 
in books of reference. In a work of this nature—with beading 
after heading packed with information on all conceivable 
points relating to any product of any value, even though greater 
and more valuable interest may be awakened and fed by its 
contents, than that stirred up by romances and histories 
and books of travel—not much service can be rendered to 
author or reader by extracts. Some of the most interesting 
extracts would be too long ; and all would be entirely discon¬ 
nected. Bute Gum, Bael, Ground Nut, Tea, Coffee, Orange, 
Hemp, Cotton, Jute, Cattle, Pigs, Silk, all come in for 
their appropriate notices, and it will prove a wholesome 
recreation for the omniscience which knows everything 
under the sun and a few things above it, to turn up these 
pages and come across things which it never heard of 
J^efore^ unless it had previously sounded the depths of the 
“ Dictionary.” 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OP EDUCATION, 1907.—Vols. I iRd 

II. (lovernment Printing Office, Washington, U. S. A. 

To attempt to review in detail or even in a cursory manner 
this report, which comprises over 1,200 pages, would, with 
the space at our disposal, be obviously impossible, but a glance 
through the various chapters impresses one with the stupen¬ 
dousness of the task entailed and the thoroughness with which 
the work has been accomplished. The first volume deals with 
the system of education in the various schools and colleges 
in the United States, Great Britain and Ireland, in France, 
Central Europe, Foochow and other parts of China, in Canada, 
Mexico, Uruguay and Panama. Chapters are devoted to £»)i 
account of the educational exhibits at the Jamestown Exhi¬ 
bition, the Second International Congress on School Hygiene, 
the Conference for Education in the South and the Southern 
Education Board. Everything, in short, connected intimately 
or remotely with education is handled in a most thorough 
manner. The second volume is devoted to lucid and exhaustive 
tabulated statistics, and the whole work comprises a veritable 
encyclopaedia of the subject of education. 


ADMINISTRATION REPORT OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PRO. 

VINCE FOR 1907-08.—North-West Frontier Province Government 

Press, Peshawar. 

Official reports are not usually interesting reading, but 
the one under notice proves a pleasant exception to the rule. 
The Province has since its separation been vastly improved 
and the tribes on the frontier have learned to respect the British 
raj and power in a mannet*not formerly appreciated by them. 
Each successive report since the separation has been a record 
of improved progress. Trouble which necessitated an expedi¬ 
tion coupled with drought contributed to the anxiety and* 
responsibility of those in authority, while the latter condition 
caused considerable sickness. The realization of revenue con¬ 
tinued gratifying. The satisfactory administration of Crimi¬ 
nal Justice which marked previous years was unfortufiatel>k 
not continued owing in large measure to a troubled border, 
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bi^^t contributed to by a laxity in the employment of pre¬ 
ventive sections of the Criminal Procedure Code. The 
administration of the Province, however, taken on the whole 
was satisfactory and the prestige of the Government amply 
upheld. 


REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNITED PROVINCES OF 
AQRA AND OUDH, 1907-08.—The Qoveroinent Press, United 
Provinces, Allahabad. 

Tins report is a concise yet instructive publication and 
shows with what difficulties the Lieutenant-Governor and 
his lieutenants had to contend in the successful and satisfactory 
administration of the United Provinces. The first part of 
the report comprises a General Summary making special 
reference to the lamentable famine which caused such misery 
and resulted in so much loss of life ; indeed, it is difficult to 
relate or realise the full extent of the evil wrought. Part II. is 
devoted to departmental chapters dealing with Administration 
of the Land, Protection, Production and Distribution, Revenue 
and Finance, Vital Statistics and Medical Services, Education 
and Archaeology, while the last treats of miscellaneous matters. 
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